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THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


Our professional agitators have 
pronounced the Land Act to be a 
failure. ‘They hold it up to public 
contempt as ‘ another illustration of 
the incapacity of John Bull to 
legislate for Ireland;” and as afford- 
ing a powerful argument for Irish 
interests being confided to the 
genius, wisdom, moderation, and 
patriotism that would assuredly dis- 
tinguish a parliament assembled in 
College Green. The Act is de- 
nounced as a “false pretence,” 
inasmuch as while it professes to 
deal justly with the tenant, “his 
inalienable right in the soil” is 
ignored! In plain terms we are 
told, that nothing will now satisfy 
the “demands of Justice,” and 
secure “Ireland for the Irish” but 
the wholesale confiscation of the 
proprietorial rights of the land- 
owners, and the transference of 
their rights to the occupying tenants. 
This we now know to be the real 
meaning attached to such purposely 
vague and gingerly phrases, as “ the 
peaceful enjoyment of their holdings 
and improvements,” and “a fair 
and reasonable readjustment of 
rent.’ Such fair-sounding phrases 


are plausible enough, but they can 
no longer deceive. The Land Act 
itself has dispelled the delusion, 
because it really does fully secure 
the good tenant in the peaceful 
enjoyment of his holding and im- 
provements, but this is not enough. 
It fully secures him compen- 
sation for all unexhausted improve- 
ments, but this is not enough. 
It gives him ample security and 
protection against capricious evic- 
tion and injustice on the part of the 
landlord, but even this will not 
satisfy. The mask at last has 
dropped, and we are now plainly 
given to understand that the total 
abolition of the landed proprietors 
as a class is the one thing needful 
for the pacification of Ireland! 
The demands now made involve— 
First —Perpetuity of tenure, to 
be secured to all existing tenants, 
subject to a head-rent, but— 
Secondly—This reut is to be re- 
adjusted at stated periods on the 
demand of the tenant, and, in case 
of a difference of opinion, it is to 
be compulsory on the landlord to 
arbitrate, while— 
Thirdly—Subject to this rent, 
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the tenant is to have full legal 
power over his holding ; is to be 
fully endowed with proprietorial 
rights, to dispose of his holding in 
any way he pleases, by sale or 
otherwise, and that, too, totally 
independent of any control what- 
ever. In fact, the naked proposal 
now made is to “abolish” the 
landlord altogether, to transfer all 
his rights to the occupying tenantry, 
and to compensate the landowner 
by converting him into a “ rent- 
charger,” with the liability to be 
“readjusted” at the tenant-proprie- 
tor’s capricious pleasure. 

Such is the revolutionary scheme 
of confiscation with which agitators, 
for their own purposes, are en- 
deavouring to delude the tenant- 
farmers of Ireland. We do not 
believe that, as a class, the tenant- 
farmers are so foolish as to be 
duped by delusions so palpable. 
We go further. and declare that we 
believe their sense of justice would 
revolt against the infamous spoliation 
involved in the proposal to confiscate 
the rights of the landlord-proprie- 
tors. The natural suggestion would 
arise in their own minds—where is 
this policy of confiscation to stop? 
How is it to be regulated and con- 
trolled? Once commence with 
confiscating the rights of existing 
proprietors, for the benefit of exist- 
ing tenants, why should we stop 
there? Why not have a “read- 
justment” of the confiscating 
process for farm labourers, and for 
the rising generation? Observe, 
that without this “ readjustment ” 
of the confiscating process, the 
simple effect of the proposed 
changes would be, to convert the 
existing tenants into small proprie- 
tors; but why should they be 
secured in the sole possession of the 
land, to the exclusion of others as 
good as themselves, and who have 
just as much right to share in the 
“monopoly of the land” as existing 
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tenants have? In equity therefore, 
according to the doctrines broached 
by the agitators of the land question, 
there should be a periodical “re- 
adjustment” of the confiscating 
process, and this simply amounts to 
the reductio ad absurdum. 

That there are tenants so imbued 
with Fenian teachings, with minds 
so warped by revolutionary incen- 
diarism imported from the ‘‘ model 
republic,” who would go to any 
extreme in usurping rights and 
destroying the peace and prosperity 
of the country, we fully believe. 
But we also feel fully assured, that 
they are neither influential by reason 
of their intelligence, nor formidable 
by reason of their numbers. Some 
may be so foolish as to believe, that 
the foundations of society will be 
uprooted for their special benefit. 
We are aware that there is a great 
amount of political folly and credulity 
in the country, upon which agitators 
can play ; were it not so, indeed, 
their occupation would soon be 
gone. But there is also a vast deal 
of shrewd worldly sense spreading 
among the industrious classes, in- 
cluding the tenant-farmers, and we 
would not do them the injustice of 
making them participators in further- 
ing designs which, if successful, 
would inevitably recoil on and 
overwhelm themselves. The school- 
master has not been idle among our 
population during the last forty 
years, and the improved intelligence 
generally ébservable is not to be 
gainsayed. It is little to the purpose 
that agitators still have their idle 
followers ; that persons are still to 
be found who affect to believe that 
a repeal of the union with Great 
Britain is really attainable, and 
that Home-rule Government, in 
accordance with “ Irish ideas,” will 
follow such revolutionary changes 
as we have indicated. When that 
time arrives, however, we may safely 
predict it will be about the period 
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when the excursionist from the 
antipodes is seated on a dilapidated 
arch of London Bridge, sketching 
the majestic ruins of St. Paul’s. 
Ireland may then indeed be governed 
for “ the-Irish,” excluding of course 
the Protestant element ; and rejoice 
in that happy civilization and free- 
dom, so bountifully enjoyed, before 
an infallible Pope bestowed the 
“ emerald gem of the western world ” 
to adorn the crown of the English 
invader. 

Dean Swift said, that if a man 
repeated daily for a twelvemonth 
any statement, no matter how absurd 
or false, the chances are he would 
end in believing it; we suppose it 
is to a similar infatuation that we 
must attribute the persistency with 
which we are assured, that English 
policy has been destructive to the 
rights of the Irish tenant! Our 
agitators are perpetually interlardirz 
their declamation with appeals to 
the “ inalienable rights of the culti- 
vators of the soil,” and “the tenant- 
right of Ulster” is demanded for 
the other provinces, as something 
peculiarly valuable and Irish. And 
yet with a marvellous inconsistency, 
and an astounding inseusibility to 
the absurdity of their proceedings, 
they, in the very same breath, 
denounce the English connection. 
They claim “ Ireland for the Irish” 
in accordance with “Irish ideas,” 
forgetful or unmindful of the fact, 
that when Ireland had Home Rule 
in all its plenitude and perfection, 
under native Princes and Chiefs, the 
country was little better than a 
wilderness, and the hapless peasantry 
—the vast mass of the population— 
were down-trodden serfs, with no 
more rights than negro slaves, with 
no property they could call their 
own, and with no motives to appre- 
ciate order or value industry. We 


are told of an “inheritance of 


inalienable rights in the soil ;” the 
assertion is utterly preposterous. 
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The mere Irish never had any pro- 
perty in the soil, nor even had the 
native Chiefs any they could call 
their own, until they obtained grants 
from the English Crown. 

_ It was English policy, too, that 
ultimately emancipated the Irish 
serf from the barbarous despotism 
of his own Chief. It was in the 
beneficent action of English policy, 
that Ulster tenant-right had its 
origin and growth, and to the same 
policy,with all its manifold mistakes, 
faults, and shortcomings, the Irish 
owe their redemption from the 
slavery aud barbarism in which it 
was the design of their native Chiefs, 
their excellent hume-rulers, to retain 
them ; and every good tinat has been 


. handed down to us is undeniably 


traceable to the same source. 

Just let us consider for a noment, 
what the state of the country was 
under the Home Rule of its nativé 
Chiefs, and what rights the cultiva- 
tors of the soil possessed. There is 
no higher authority on this subject 
than that of Sir John Davis, who 
in his Déiscoverie, describes the 
country from his personal observa- 
tion, and also the customs that 
prevailed to make it desolate, and 
the population lawlessand miserable; 
customs that, us he says, make ja 
people “which doth use them, of 
necessity rebelles to ali good govern- 
ment; destroy the commonwealth 
wherein they live, and bring bar- 
barism and desolation upon the 
richest and most fruitful land in the 
world.” 

According to the custom of Tanis- 
try, fixity, or perpetuity of tenure, or 
even a leasehold, was impossible ; 
for there was, in fact, no settled 
inheritance in the land, no power 
to lease or let on any terms. The 
Chiefetanes had only a life estate in 
their Cheeferies; and the head of 
every Sept the same, for “the 
inheritance did rest in no man.” 
‘The Cheeferies ‘‘ though they had 
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some portions of land allotted to 
them, did consist chiefly in cuttings 
and cosheries, and other Irish exac- 
tions, whereby they did spoyle and 
impoverish the people at their 
pleasure. And when these Chief- 
tanes were dead, their sons or next 
heirs did not succeed them, but their 
Tanistes, who were elective, and 
purchased their elections by strong 
hand. And by the custome of 
Gavelkinde, the inferior tennanties 
were partible amongst all the males 
of the Sept, both bastards and 
legitimate ; and after partition made, 
if any one of the Sept had died, his 
portion was not divided amongst his 
sons, but the Chief of his Sept made 
a new partition of all the lands 


belonging to that Sept, and gave . 


every one his part according to his 
antiquity.” 

Thus there was no settled recog- 
nized property in land, which was 
subject to perpetual ‘ readjust- 
ment,” which uncertainty of estates, 
says Davis, “‘hath been the true 
cause of such desolation and barbar- 
ism in this land, as the like was 
never seen in any country that 
professed the name of Christ.” 
And then he goes on to say, that, 
“though the Irishry be a nation of 
great antiquity, and wanted neither 
wit nor valour, and though they had 
received the Christian faith, above 
1200 years since; and were lovers 
of music, poetry, and all kinds of 
learning ; and possessed a land 
abounding with all things necessary 
for the civil life of man ; yet, which 
is strange to be related, they did 
never build any house of brick or 
stone, some few religious houses 
excepted, before the reign of King 
Henry II., though they were lords 
of this island for many hundred 
years before and since the conquest 
attempted by the English. Albeit, 
when they saw us build castles upon 
their borders, they have only, in 
imitation of us, erected some few 
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piles for the Captaines of the coun- 
try; yet I dare boldly say, that 
never any particular person, either 
before or since, did build any stone 
or brick house for his private habi- 
tation; but such as have lately 
obtained estates, according to the 
course of the law of England. 
Neither did any of them in all this 
time, plant any gardens or orchards, 
inclose or improve their lands, live 
together in settled villages or towns, 
nor made any provision for posterity ; 
which being against all common 
sense and reason, must needs be 
imputed to those unreasonable cus- 
toms, which made their estates so 
uncertain and transitory in their 
possessions. For who would plant 
or improve, or build upon that land, 
which a stranger whom he knew 
not should possess after his death?” 

The natural operation of the 
custom of Gavelkinde, was to multi- 
ply to a vicious extent the class 
of poor, dependent “ gentlemen.” 
Every male, legitimate or illegiti- 
mate, born of the Sept, was entitled 
to consider himself a “ gentleman 
born,” and as such to despise any 
honest calling. Hence observes 
Davis, “ they did scorn to descend 
to husbandry or merchandise, or to 
learn any mechanical art or science; 
and this is the true canse why there 
were never any corporate towns 
erected in the Irish counties. As 
for the maritime cities and towns, 
most certain it is, that they were 
built and peopled by the Ostmen or 
Easterlings, for the natives of Ire- 
land never performed so good a 
work as to build a city. Besides, 
these poor gentlemen were so affect- 
ed unto their small portions of land, 
as they rather chose to live at home 
by theft, extortion, and coshering, 
than to seek any better fortune 
abroad.” 

The rule of the native Chiefs, in 
the opinion of Sir John Davis, “ did 
draw down as great cr greater 
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plagues upon Ireland, than the op- 
pression of the Israelites did draw 
upon the land of Egypt.” The 
customs enforced by the Chiefs for 
their own advantage had one great 
object in-view—the retention of the 
“mere Irishry” in a state of 
bondage. “ The most wicked and 
mischievous custome of all others,”’ 
says Davis, “was that of Coigne 
and Livery, which consisted in 
taking of mansmeat, horsemeat, and 
money of all the inhabitants of the 
country, at the will and pleasure of 
the soldier, who, as the phrase of 
Scripture is, ‘did eat up the people 
as it were bread,’ for that he had no 
other entertainment.” ‘This custom 
was adopted by the English invaders 
from the native Irish Chiefs, who 
never gave their soldiers or retainers 
any pay; and this extortion, observes 
Davis, “did produce two notorious 
effects:—it made the land waste ; 
next it made the people idle.” 
Besides this custom of Coigne 
and Livery, there were other exac- 
tions extorted by the Chieftains and 
Tanists “by colour of their bar- 
barous seigniory” which were 
almost as grievous a burthen upon 
the people ; these were, says Davis, 
“ Cosherings, which were visita- 
tions and progresses made by the 
Lord and his followers among his 
tenants, wherein he did eat them, 
as the English proverb is, ‘ out of 
house and home.’ Sessings of the 
Kerne, of his family, called Aernety 
of his Horses and horse-boys, of his 
dogs and dog-boys, and the like ; 
‘and, lastly, Cuttings, Tallages, or 
Spendings, high or low, at his 
pleasure ; all which made the Lorde 
an absolute tyrant, and the tenant 
a very slave and villain; and in one 
respect more miserable than bond 
slaves. For commonly the bond 
slave is fed by his Lord, but here, the 
Lord was fed by his bond slave !” 
Such then was the tenure of 
land, the state of the country, the 
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rights of the cultivators of the soil, 
and of the peasant population gene- 
rally under benign Home Rule, when 
the Irish had Ireland all to them- 
selves. ‘There is a vast amount of 
fanciful fiction indulged in by so- 
called patriotic writers and declaimers 
about the glorious time— 
** When 
gold, 

Which he 

invaders.” 
but we see what it is all resolvable 
into. The Irish Chiefs as a rule, 
before the English invasion, were 
half-civilized tyrants—semi-barbar- 
ous in their minds, feelings, habits, 
and customs ; without a spark of 
truly patriotic spirit to prompt 
generous action for their country. 
This, to be sure, is not consistent 
with the meck-heroic fables about 
the long-faded glories of the past, 
which is considered to be so “racy 
of thesoil ;” but it issober truth never- 
theless, and in this practical age we 
must learn to be more truthful and 
less inflated with the froth of 
romance, when dealing with na- 
tional questions of great practical 
moment. 

The Irish Chiefs were not only 
the very worst of rulers, but their 
utter condemnation lies in the fact 
that, after the English invasion, they 
selfishly sought to make terms with 
their conquerors to obtain security 
for their own assumed rights, while 
they never bestowed a thought on 
the well-being of their dependents. 
When it suited their purposes they 
readily submitted, professed allegi- 
ance to the English Crown, swore to 
be its faithful lieges, and in conse- 
quence of doing so, obtained legal 
titles to the estates they claimed, 
and to which, as a rule, they were 
not equitably entitled. The feudal 
system never prevailed among the 
native Irish. ‘They had nothing so 
good, for that system had acknow- 
ledged duties as well as rights ; 


Malachi wore the collar of 


won from her proud 
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whereas, the native Chiefs, when 
they were confirmed by the English 
Crown in the possession of the 
estates they claimed, deported them- 
selves as feudal lords, and asserted 
all the rights of their position, but 
performed none of the duties towards 
their miserable dependants. So 
cruel was their utter disregard of 
the obligations of humanity towards 
the “mere Irishry,” who should 
have found in them considerate pro- 
tectors, that for centuries after the 
English invasion the wretched 
natives were treated as outlaws, and 
if found in certain districts, were 
shot down like wolves. 

In his introduction to the sixth 
volume of the ‘“‘ Carew Papers,” Mr. 
Brewer says tiiat Irish Chiefs showed 
* cunning and discretion in swearing 
allegiance to the English Crown, 
for, by so doing, neither they nor their 
heirs could be dispossessed, as they 
were liable to be, had they strictly 
adhered to native customs of their 
own country. So English law se- 
eured for them that permanence and 
Sreedom of possession they never could 
have secured for themselves. But 
in receiving those benefits they had 
no intention that similar benefits 
should be extended to others below 
them. They were willing to invade 
and infringe their native customs, and 
make good their own interests, by 
taking a grant of their real or sup- 
posed estates from the Crown; but 
they took very good care that these 
customs should not be infringed by 
the inferior sepis, or any of their 
own privileges be sacrificed by the 
extension of similar rights and pro- 
tections beyond themselves. So, 
though the lord became the king’s 
tenant, an enjoyed the advantage 
of English law, he exercised the 
same authority and indulged in the 
same exactions as before. The lands 
he had thus secured were no better 
cultivated, the conditions of the 
people no whit improved, the hope 
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of reclaiming them from disorder, 
barbarism, and distress no greater ; 
in fact less, for the Chief had become 
stronger, and more able totyrannize!” 

Sir John Davis. shows what a 
fatal mistake was made in attempt- 
ing to pacify and improve the 
country, by giving such immense 
grants to the Irish Chiefs, and 
leaving the peasantry wholly at their 
mercy, without any resource against 
their tyrannous exactions. Of the 
Irish lords who made submission to 
the Crown of England, he says, 
“they which made surrenders of 
entire countries, obtained grants of 
the whole again to themselves only, 
and to no other, and all in demesne. 
In passing of which grants there 
was no care taken of the inferior 
septs, of people inhabiting and pos- 
sessing these countries under them ; 
but they held their several portions 
in course of Tanistry and Gavelkinde, 
and yielded the same Irish duties 
and exactions as they did before. 
So that upon every such surrender 
and grant there was but one Free- 
holder made in a whole Country, 
which was the Lord himself; ali 
the rest were but tenants at will, 
or rather tenants in villenage, and 
were neither fit to be sworn in 
juries, nor to perform any public 
service. And by reason of the 
uncertainty of their estates, did 
utterly neglect to build, or to plant, 
or to improve the land. And there- 
fore, although the Lord were become 
the king’s tenant, this Counry was no: 
whit reformed thereby, but remained 
in the former barbarism and desola- 
tion.” 

Such continued to be the state of 
land tenure in Ireland for more than 
four hundred years after the invasion 
of Henry IL, and no wonder that 
under the cruel despotism of the 
native Chiefs, the country was gene- 
rally in a state of incipient rebellion, 
and the population lawless and bar- 
barous. 
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Such was the condition of affairs 
when, at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, the Plantation 
of Ulster was happily planned—the 
first great step towards the civiliza- 
tion of the country. The Plantation 
of Munster had been previously 
attempted under Queen Elizabeth, 
when the forfeited estates of the 
Earl of Desmond were parcelled out 
among numerous English favourites 
and adventurers, but without any 
provision being made that the lands 
granted should be peopled with 
English settlers and properly cul- 
tivated. The grants were obviously 
made to reward favourites, rather 
than with an earnest desire to civilize 
and improve Ireland by dividing the 
forfeited lands of Munster among an 
industrious, loyal, and thrifty people. 
Thus Sir Walter Raleigh got a grant 
of 12,000 acres; Sir Christopher 
Hatton, 10,910 acres ; Sir William 
Herbert, 13,276 acres; Fane 
Beecher and Hugh Worth, 24,000 
acres; Arthur Hyde, 11,766 acres ; 
Sir Edward Litton, 11,515 acres ; 
Sir George Boucher, 12,880, and 
80 On. 

These lands were granted in fee 
at 2d. and 3d. per acre, but exempt 
from payment of any rent for five 
years, when they were to pay half- 
rent for three years. Other privi- 
leges were conferred on the “ under- 
takers,” as the grantees were called, 
such as permission to export their 
produce free of duty, and import all 
they required from England on the 
same terms, for a period of ten 
years. Besides they were exempted 
from all service and assessment, the 
only conditions imposed being to 
provide one armed footman for every 
200 acres of their tenancy, one horse 
for every 300 acres, plant eighty- 
six English families for every 12,000 
acres, and to suffer no Irish to reside 
among them ! 

This whole scheme proved a 
miserable failure, for the grantees 
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never seriously contemplated en- 
gaging personally in the cultivation 
of their grants, while they took no 
steps to induce industrious settlers 
from England to do the work for 
them. Consequently, when a Com- 
mission of Inquiry was instituted in 
1611, the failure of the plantation 
was made apparent, and a large 
portion of the grants became for- 
feited to the Crown. 

The fatal errors that marked this 
plantation scheme of Elizabeth were 
carefully avoided in promoting the 
plantation of Ulster under James. 
The forfeited estates were principally 
in the counties of Donegal, Tyrone, 
Coleraine, Armagh, Fermanagh, and 
Cavan, and consisted of 511,465 
acres. To English and Scotch “ un- 
dertakers,” including the Londoners, 
209,800 acres were granted, and 
110,330 acres were allotted to ser- 
vitors and natives. Reservations 
were made for free schools to be 
erected in the several counties; 9,600 
acres were appropriated to the Dub- 
lin University. There were also 
reserves for the clergy, and for 
corporate towns, all of which was 
overlooked in the attempted planta- 
tion of Munster. The largest grant 
that could be made was 3000 acres, 
and no “undertaker ” was allowed to 
hold more. ‘The bulk of the grants 
varied from 1000 to 2000 acres— 
never less than the former—and the 
wisdom of this arrangement was 
attested by the fact that a large 
proportion of the new settlers were 
squires and gentlemen who were 
content to reside on their properties 
and cultivate them. 

We need not dwell particularly 
on the conditions imposed on the 
grantees, and the wise provisions 
adopted for the enforcement of these 
conditions, It is sufficient for our 
purpose to note that the plantation 
was most successful, and soon made 
Ulster renowned for its industry 
and prosperity. “ ‘This prosperity,” 
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observes Mr. Brewer, “‘ was not due 
to the native genius or customs of 
her people, but was wrought out by 
English rule in spite of them, and 
in the face of all the opposition they 
could offer. For Ulster was the 
last to be subdued, and never did 
any country more obstinately resist 
every measure, from which it now 
dates its wealth, order, and indus- 
trial progress, or adhere more perti- 
raciously to its original and primitive 
misrule. Exposed to the tyranny 
and imperious exactions of his native 
Chiefs—awed into submission to 
arbitrary dictates by turbulent and 
idle retainers—with no right in his 
small and wretched patch of mise- 
rably cultivated land, beyond that 
which the lord would allow, and 
from which his lord made no scruple 
at any time of dispossessing him— 
herding in mud hovels, with neither 
the means nor the instruments of 
‘improvement—how could the agri- 
-culturist of Ulster, if it be not 
mockery to use such a term, have 
ever made progress in arts or cul- 
tivation had it not been for the 
steady perseverance of Elizabeth 
and James? It is to these sovereigns 
of England, and not to their native 
“Chiefs, or their territorial customs, 
that the Ulster farmer owes it that 
he now knows what a lease is or 
enjoys a recognized right of occu- 
pation. It was the introduction into 
its borders of alien skill, education, 
enterprise, manners, and discipline 
that raised Ulster from the dust and 
seated it amongst the principalities 
of the land.” 

Equally in other parts of Ireland 
‘as in Ulster, English law supplanted 
the barbarous customs of the native 
Irish, which were an effectual bar 
to social, moral, and _ industrial 
progress. ‘Thus we see that all the 
rights Irishmen now enjoy—all their 
rights as free subjects is due ex- 
clusively to the introduction and 
prevalence of English law. Outside 
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the pale of English law, the native 
Irishry were miserable bondslaves. 
They possessed no personal rights, 
and were less thought of and cared 
for than the beasts of the field. 
English law rescued them from their 
abject condition of serfdom, and 
endowed them with the personal 
rights of free citizenship. 

To English law the country is 
likewise indebted for its free institu- 
tious, for its free industry, for its 
elevation in the scale of nations. It 
may not suit agitators to acknow- 
ledge all this. ‘Those whose mission 
it appears to be to sow the seeds of 
discontent between Great Britain 
and Ireland, and keep alive bitter 
antipathies and animosities, have no 
wish that the truths of history should 
be honestly made known to the 
people. ‘The strength of their case 
lies in misrepresentation and the 
suppression of the truth. 

We have seen how silly it is, how 
totally inconsistent with fact it is, 
to suggest that the native Irish ever 
had any rights whatever in the soil 
of Ireland. So far from it, indeed, 
that the whole existing system of 
our land tenure owes its origin to 
English law. On that solid basis it 
rests, and on that alone. To that 
law, therefore, to its genius, its spirit 
of justice and equity, an appeal, 
we trust, will not be made in 
vain against the daring schemes of 
spoliation with which the landed 
proprietors of Ireland are now 
threatened. We certainly have one 
opinion in common with those who 
are now endeavouring to make capital 
out of a renewed agitation of the 
land question—we hold with them, 
that the Act of 1870 requires 
amendment. But here our agree- 
ment ends, for they desire the amend- 
ment to be in a revolutionary sense 
destructive of proprietorial rights, 
while we hope to see it carried out 
in a spirit of justice to landlords as 
well as to tenants. We do not 
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advocate mere class interests, but 
desire that the just rights and inte- 
rests of all should be recognised 
and protected. 

In three respects the present Act 
has failed to give satisfaction. First, 
in so far as it has been interpreted to 
set aside written contracts, which it 
should be the policy of sound legis- 
lation to encourage between land- 
lord and tenant by maintaining them 
inviolate ; and secondly, in so far as 
it imposes a penalty on an improving 
landlord, and rewards an idle, negli- 
gent, and litigious tenant; while, 
thirdly, the constitution of “The 
Court of Land Cases Reserved,” is 
exceedingly faulty, and does not 
possess, nor does it indeed deserve 
public confidence, because, while 
possessing great powers, its compo- 
sition is necessarily fluctuating and 
uncertain. It may consist of any 
number of judges, from four to six- 
teen, and may vary from day to day. 
The remedy is to abolish this Court 
altogether, and give effect to the 
reforms advocated by Lord Justice 
Christian. With this Court he would 
abolish also the Landed Estates 
Court, and confide all their powers 
to a reconstructed Court of Chan- 
cery, which, deprived of the 
partizan complexion necessarily im- 
parted by the political and party 
character of the Lord Chancellor as 
now appointed, would merit and 
command public confidence as a 
purely judicial tribunal. Such a 
Court would preserve uniformity in 
the administration of the Land Act, 


which is now sadly wanted, as de- 
cisions in numerous cases at the 
Land Sessions abundantly testify. 
We observe with satisfaction that 
proposals have been made to extend 
the Act of 1870 to England and 
Scotland, and we do so because we 
are entirely opposed to exceptional 
legislation for Ireland. In some 
instances the bad conduct of past go- 
vernments has rendered exceptional 
legislation necessary, but as a rule 
the policy is to be deplored, for it 
fosters an idea unfavourable to the 
thorough identification of Irish inte- 
rests with those of Great Britain. 
With respect to the land, there is 
no sound reason whatever why there 
sheuld be one law for the Irish 
proprietor, and another for the 
English, Welsh, or Scotch. We 
believe that exceptional legislation 
in the case of Ireland is a prolific 
cause of hasty, immature, and most 
imperfect legislation ; whereas, were 
the same Acts to be extended to 
the sister countries, more attention 
would be paid to their preparation, 
and they would not so frequently 
operate unjustly. We hope, there- 
fore, that the land policy applied to 
the Irish proprietor will be extended 
to the British proprietor; and if 
this is done, we shall not want a 
wise and effective amendment of the 
Act of 1870—such an amendment 
as will foster and promote good 
feeling between landlord and tenant, 
while at the same time tending to 
perfect and consolidate Imperis: 


Unity. 
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A BUNDLE OF BALLADS. 


Translated from the German, 


By tHe Countess M. von Boromer. 


Or all the modern German poets, 
UBLAND is, perhaps, the best known 
and the most popular, His noble 
ballads are “ familiar in the people’s 
mouths as household words,” and, 
as ** Volksliede,” must live for ever 
in all German hearts. He is the 
great master of ballad-poetry, yet 
his legends and stories, though re- 
ferring principally to bygone days 
and ancient traditions, are so im- 
bued with the modern spirit, that 
we feel none of that weariness in 
the perusal of them, which so often 
appertains to the study of this branch 
of literature. The ballad, as a rule, 
leaves us cold spectators of the scenes 
it depicts; critics of the characters 
it presents. We are outside of all 
this romance of the middle-ages, and 
cannotidentify ourselves with plumed 
knights, distressed damsels, grim 
monarchs, and all the paraphernalia 
of chivalry. But the intense hu- 
manity of Uhland carries us with 
him. We feel the grand defiance 
of his “ Bertrand de Born,” hu- 
miliated by chains and slavery, be- 


fore the monarch against whom he 
has rebelled, humiliated, but not 
humbled! He speaks his mind as 
freely and fearlessly, a manacled 
captive, as though still amoung his 
faithful followers. And then, he 
grasps the king’s heart, and talks to 
him of his tender young daughter, 
sacrificed to kingly pride ; and he 
shakes the old monarch to the very 
centre, as he speaks to him of “ his 
best son’s” tragic fate, accusing 
himself of it, with a scornful dis- 
regard of the vengeance which an 
outraged father is preparing to wreak 
upon him. He takes hold of our 
hearts by his intense humanity; by 
his strength and tenderness, as much 
as by the swing and ring of his poems, 
his stirring fancy, and his simple 
style. ‘Bertrand de Born” is in 


every respect a master-piece, and we 


give this ballad as especially setting 
forth Uhland’s most salient cha- 
racteristics. In contrast to it, the 
homely ballad of the ‘ Hostess’s 
Daughter ” may not be inappro- 
priate. 


BERTRAND DE BORN. 


YONDER, on the mountain’s summit, 
Autafort in ashes lies, 

And its lord, before his monarch, 
Fettered stands, with fearless eyes. 

** Ts it thou, whose sword and poems 

Carried strife from place to place, 

He who taught sons disobedience 
To their very father’s face ? 
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‘¢ Stands before me he who boasted 
In his arrogance so blind, 
That for him he never needed 
More than half of his strong mind ? 
Try how far the half will help thee! 
Call the whole with might and main! 
See if it can build thy castle! 
See if it can break thy chain! 


As you say, my king and master, 
lL am Bertrand de Born, 

Who, with one poor song, made rebel 
Perigord and Ventadorn, 

Whom the mighty monarch ever 
In the flesh declared a thorn, 

For whose sake a sovereign’s children 
Gladly bore their father’s scorn. 


Thy fair daughter in the palace 
Gaily decked, a ducal bride, 

Sat and heard my farewell message,— 
In the dust lay all her pride ! 

For my minstrel sang the poem, 
Sang the love she knew so well, 

On her bridal robe, by thousands 
Tears, in diamond showers, fell. 


From beneath the south’s soft shadows 
Thy best son sprang up, inspired, 

J inflamed him with my war songs, 
And his youthful blood / fired! 

Soon, upon his charger seated, 
He rode forth to meet his fate. 

J was with him when the arrow 
Struck him before Montfort’s gate. 


As he in my arms lay dying, 
Faint he murmured, ‘ Not the steel 
But my father’s bitter curses 
Are the death wounds that I feel!” 
And he sought to reach forgiveness, 
Stretching over sea and land ; 
But too short his arm, and sighing 
Once again he pressed my hand. 


Then, like Autafort up yonder, 
sroken were my strength and pride. 
Not the half mind, not the quarter, 
Left to taunt and to deride. 
Easily the arms were pinioned, 
When the soul in fetters lay, 
King, I sang your son’s last requiem, 
Conqueror, I have said my say!” 


And the monarch’s head sinks slowly— 
‘* You misled the son 1 loved,— 
And my daughter’s peace you troubled,— 
And—now my stern heart is moved! 
‘Take my hand! My dead son loved thee, 
Cast thy fetters, and be free! 
For a breath of thy great spirit 
Surely hath passed over me!” 
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THE HOSTESS’S DAUGHTER. 


‘THREE students wandered across the Rhine 


And stopped at the inn with the well-known sign. 
Come hostess! you have good wine and beer, 
But send us your beautiful daughter here!” 


My wine and beer are fresh and clear, 
But my daughter lies on the silent bier.” 


‘Then, softly treading the dim room, they 
Beheld the coffin in which she lay. 


The first from her face swept the snowy veil, 
And sadly he gazed on the vision so pale. 

‘Ah! wert thou stil! living, thou maiden sweet, 
My vows of love I had laid at thy feet!” 


The second drew down the veil again, 
And cried in the anguish of bitter pain, 


‘ Alas! that thou lies on thy death-bier, 
For I have loved thee full many a year!” 


The third stept forth, and raised the veil, 
And kissed her upon her mouth so pale. 


* I loved thee always, I love but thee, 
‘To-day—and to all eternity!” 


LLupwic ADALBERT vON CHAMISSO, 
the author of the following poems, 
was born at his paternal castle of 
Boncourt, in the Champagne, but, 
in consequence of the French revo- 


delicacy of feeling and power of 
imagination, made him at once be- 
loved and popular amongst his con- 
tem poraries., The “Castle of 
Boncourt,”’ (rather a lyric, than a 


lution, was obliged to flee his 
country. He took refuge in Berlin, 
and entered the German army, but 
left it after the peace of Tilsit, and 
thus avoided the terrible conflict of 
1813-15, when the German nation, 
the land of his love and his adop- 
tion, rose up to throw off the yoke 
of a foreign oppressor. Chamisso 
is best known by his romance of 
“Peter Schlemil, the Shadowless 
Man;”’ but his grace and facility, 
the ease with which he spoke and 
wrote the German language, his 


ballad) has a special charm of its 
own, as showing how the young 
exile’s heart still hovered round 
“the Hall of his Fathers,” and how 
faithful was his remembrance of its 
departed glories. The homeliness 
and simple feeling of the “Old 
Washerwoman ” tells us how Ger- 
man that heart, in spite of its 
reminiscences, had become, whilst 
the seriousness with which a most 
prosaic theme is handled, elevates 
the subject. 


THE CASTLE OF BONCOURT. 


I pream that I am a child again, 
And shake my whitening head ; 
rhe pictures that rise before me 
I fancied were long since dead, 
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High above the encircling forest 
A castle gleams down on me— 
The battlements, towers, and turrets, 
The drawbridge and gateway I see. 


From the shields above the entrance 
The lions familiar gaze. 

As I haste through the courtyard I greet them, 
Old friends out of by-gone days. 


There lies the Sphinx by the fountain, 
There the fig-trees broad leaves gleam, 
And there, beyond those windows, 
1 dreamt my first young dream. 


I enter the ancient chapel, 
My ancestors’ tombs I tread ; 
From the columns their rusty armour 
Hangs clanking overhead. 


But I cannot read the inscription 
For the tears that overflow, 

Though brightly the sunbeams illumine 
‘The storied windows’ glow. 


So thou, O hall of my fathers, 
Before me dost clearly stand, 

Though the earth no longer knows thee, 
And the plough goes over the land. 


Be fruitful, oh soil of my childhood ! 
My benediction hast thou, 

And a yet more earnest blessing 
On him who speeds the plough! 


But I will arise from my dreaming, 
And with minstrel harp in hand, 

Will wander the wide world over, 
Singing from ijand to land. 


THE ORPHAN. 


Tuey told me to fetch berries, 
‘To seek them in the wood. 

No heed I paid to what they said: 
What did I want with food ? 


But I went out, and laid me, 
With many a bitter tear, 

Upon my mother’s grave-mound. 
Who knows? ‘The dead mayshear 


‘* Who sits upon my grave-mound, 
And weepeth tears so wild?” 
‘ *Tis I, oh dearest mother, 
‘“ *Tis I, thy orphan child!” 


*¢ O, who will henceforth dress me, 
Who now will plait my hair, 
And with soft words caress me, 
Now thou’rt no longer there ?” 
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‘*Go! cease to grieve, my daughter, 
And bear what must be borne. 
Soon another thou’llt call mother, 
And weep no more forlorn. 


«« And she will help to dress thee, 
She'll plait thy soft, brown hair, 
And a lover will caress thee, 
And tell thee thou art fair!” 


THE OLD WASHERWOMAN, 


SEE yonder, busy by the linen, 
‘That woman, with the snow-white hair, 
She, sturdiest of washerwomen, 
Is seventy-six; yet, foul or fair, 
Blow high, blow low, her bread she wins 
By humble labour’s honest sweat, 
And does her duty in that state 
Of life wherein she has been set. 


In her young days she loved and married, 
She hoped and feared, and bore her fate, 

The adverse thrusts of fortune parried, 
And drove starvation from the gate. 

She nursed her husband, and three babes 
In poverty she bravely bore, 

Then laid him in the grave ; yet still 
Iloped and believed as heretofore. 


Else had her helpless children perished. 
She toiled and laboured, strove and thought, 
Honour and ‘Truth in them she cherished, 
And industry and order taught. 
To seek their living, home they left, 
But took her blessing as they went ; 
And though old age found her bereft 
It found her thankful and content. 


She made, and saved, a decent penny, 
Bought flax, and span the livelong night, 
And smiled to see her hanks were many, 
‘The thread so even, pure, and white. 
She wove the thread to linen cloth, 
And then, of midnight labours proud, 
Using the shears and thimble both, 
Sewed cheerfully her sheet and shroud, 


Iler winding-sheet and shroud are treasures ; 
She lays them in her oaken press, 
She reckons them amongst her pleasures, 
And wears them like a Sunday dress, 
When she upon the rest-day rises 
‘lo read with awe the sacred Word; 
Then, on the shelf she spreads her prizes 
And humbly for them thanks the Lord. 
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And I, when evening comes, would only 
That I had done in my own sphere, 
What this poor widow, old and lonely, 
Accomplishes with faith so clear. 
I would that I had known as well 
To drink life’s cup, yet find it sweet, 
Could think with calmness of my knell, 
With pleasure of my winding sheet! 


THE SCARF. 
By WILHELM MULer. 


Ir was a great king’s daughter, 
Blue-eyed and lily-white, 

She span a scarf of silver 
All through the summer night. 


She sat and span for ever 
Before the castle door; 

By the sunlight and by moonlight 
She span for evermore. 


And many a knight and noble 
Up to the castle went, 

And secretly each wondered 
For whom the scarf was meant. 


But she nor looked nor listened, 
She brooked no questions light, 

But wove her names in letters 
Black on a ground of white. 


A tempest from the mountain 
Broke over land and lea, 

And from the frame it tore the scarf, 
And whirled it out to sea. 


Yet unmoved sat the maiden, 
The empty frame before, 

Then rose, composed and silent, 
And shut her chamber door. 


A robe of deepest mourning 
She drew forth from her press ; 
Who for a simple scarf e’er wore 
So tragical a dress ? 


Three days and nights in silence 
Iler solemn garb she wore ; 

‘The third, a horn was sounded 
The castle gates before. 


A messenger came ridden, 
And evil news brought he ; 

The king’s great fleet hed foundere& 
Out on the distant sea. 
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And on the shore flung wildly 
Up by the cruel fiood, 

Lay many a stark young noble, 
Quenched many a hero's blood. 


Then uprose the king’s daughter, 
And through the casement cried, 
‘Say what is that which glistens 
So brightly at thy side?” 


‘It is a scarf of silver, 
I bring it from the strand, 
A dead knight firmly grasped it 
Within his stiffened hand.” 


‘© That hadst thou never boasted, 
If still alive were he! 
Go! take again thy booty 
Back to the deep blue sea. 


‘*¢ And when that knight ye bury, 
The scarf lay on his face, 
And see that ye beside him 
Leave yet a vacant place!” 


GEIBEL, the German Tennyson, the 
most harmonious, the most graceful, 
and the best beloved, in his own 
fatherland, of all the modern German 


fiant attitude, “‘ with head erect, and 
unbent knee,” so little befitting a 
subject in the presence of his 
sovereign ; his harsh and _ brutal 
poets, is essentially alyrist. Hisis words and scornful laughter ; his 
not only the poetic fancy, but the per- rejection of the means of escape jg 
fect form. His style is so exquisite, his boast that the love ‘ which, 
his numbers so pure, his tenderness ruthless, slew a king, grasped also 


oo’ 5 
so intrinsic, that he bears us on the at a queen,” and that queen’s weak 
“‘wings of song ” whithersover he 


and fruitless appeal, are all brought 
will. The following ballad is dra- forcibly before us, whilst we seem 


to see, with the poet, the prophetic 
gleam of the axe in the lightning 


matic in its concentrated expression 
of varied emotion. ‘The Queen’s 


apprehension, shown only in the 


that plays fitfully overhead. 
pallor of her face ; Bothwell’s de- 


BOTHWELL. 


Iiow trembled the fair Queen Marie, 
As through the secret postern gate, 
With head erect, and unbent knee, 
Her room Earl Bothwell entered late! 
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Her lovely face went pale as death, 
Silent she gazed, as turned to stone! 

Wiping his brow, with bated breath, 
He muttered, ‘‘ Yes! the deed is done!” 


‘* The deed is done! It was his fate, 
Thy mouth for him was never meant, 
This evening, at the hour of eight, 
Lord Darnley made his last ascent!” 


‘‘ Forgive thee, God!” aloud she cries, 
‘‘ Take all my gold, oh take, and flee !” 
With scornful laughter he replies, 
‘¢ And what is gold for blood, Marie?” 


‘‘] love thee—and if doomed to hell 
*Tis beauteous demon, but for thee, 
For thee alone, thou knowest full well, 
I'd barter all eternity. 


‘The hand that, ruthless, slew a king, 
Grasps also’ at a Queen, Marie!” 
Speechless she hears his word’s wild ring, 
Then shuddering at his feet sank she. 


He raised her, yet she did not feel 
His armour cold against her pressed, 
Though deeply cut his shirt of steel— 
Her curls waved thickly o’er his breast. 


He forced the ring upon her hand, 
He swung her on his steed, then far 

He spurred across the thundery land. 
Towards the castle of Dunbar. 


Black was the night, as though each star 
Of omen good had ceased to beam ; 
But fitfully, now near, now far, 
The lightning like an axe would gleam. 
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MARSHAL MAC-MAHON, DUKE OF MAGENTA, 


President of the French Republic, &c., Se. 


Marie Patrick Maurice pE Mac- Manon was born at the Chateau de Sully, 
the family seat, near Autun, in the department of Sadne-et-Loire, on the 
13th of July, 1808. He is descended from an old Irish Roman Catholic 
family, one branch of which attached itself to the cause of the Stuarts, 
and after their expulsion, and the final seal-set to it by the fall of Limerick, 
emigrated to France. The grandfather of the marshal became possessed 
of a considerable landed estate in the above department and was created 
a noble by Louis XV. At the restoration of the Bourbons his son, father 
of the marshal, was summoned to the House of Peers by Louis XVIIL, 
and became a personal friend of Charles X. 

At the age of seventeen the future marshal entered at the military 
school of St. Cyr, and so distinguished himself there that immediately on 


quitting it he was placed upon the staff. His first services were in the 
expedition to Algeria in 1830. On his return he took part in the siege 
of Antwerp, where he acted as aide-de-camp to General Achard. He 
obtained his captaincy in December, 1833, and shortly after returned to 
Algeria, where he soon became distinguished by some brilliant personal 
achievements, the chief of which was at the assault on Constantine in 


1837. He then passed into the infantry, and entered the celebrated 
division of Chasseurs-i-pied, in which he commanded the 10th battalion. 
He then passed into the Foreign Legion, and was nominated Lieutenant- 
Colonel in April, 1845, and General of Brigade in June, 1848. In this 
capacity he administered the military subdivision of Tlemcen. After the 
institution of the Empire he was created General de Division.” 


* “Maurice Mac-Mahon avait alors trente-deux ans. [II supportait la guerre, ses 
fatigues, ses privations, avec une intrépidité stoique, se refusant 4 lui-méme les choses 
Jes plus nécessaires et sacrifiant tout, jusqu’é sa bourse, aux blessés et aux malades. 
Aussi les soldats avaient pour Jui une espéce de culte. Jamais chef ne fut lobjet d'une 
affection plus vive et plus sincére.”— Histoire Contemporaine, par De Mirecourt. 

The following is given on the above authority :—“ Un jour, son général, aprés avoir 
dispersé les Arabes dans un engagement meurtrier, lui enjoint de porter un ordre au 
colonel @un régiment, s¢par¢ du corps d’armée par une troupe assez considérable de 
Bédouins. 

** Prenez avec vous,’ lui dit-il, ‘un escadron de chasseurs.’ 

“«Cest trop ou trop peu,’ répond Mac-Mahon: ‘trop pour passer sans ¢tre vu, trop 
peu pour battre lennemi. J’y vais seul.’ 

“Sans attendre la réponse, il monte un cheval et prend sa course. 

“Presque aussitét les Arabes l’apercoivents Ils s’élancent 4 sa poursuite avec des 
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He had been presented with the Legion of Honour as early as November, 
1837. In July, 1849, he was made Commander, and in August, 1853, 
Grand Officer of this noble body. 

In April, 1854, he was recalled from Algeria to Paris, and sent te the 
Crimea, where he was nominated in the following August to the command 
of a division of infantry in the corps of Marshal Bosquet. He it was who 
was charged with the dangerous honour of leading the assault on the works 
of the Malakoff, which formed the key to the defence of the city of 
Sebastopol. This assault“was delivered on the 8th of September, and 
owing to the wonderful élan of the French troops it succeeded. The 
general surmounted the works as he had declared he would, “ dead or 
alive,” and resisted, during several hours, the repeated and desperate 
attacks of the Russian troops. So forlorn did his position appear at one 
moment that the commander-in-chief sent him word to retire, unless he 
was sure of holding it; to which considerate order he replied, with his 
characteristic energy, “ Non, j’y suis et j’y resterai,”—a sentiment some- 
times imputed to him in his present exalted position. At length the 
Russians gave up further attempts, and Sebastopol had fallen. 

The Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour and, subsequently, the rank 
of Senator were the worthy recompense of this brilliant and decisive 
exploit. 

Having returned to Algeria, General Mac-Mahon commanded, in 1857, a 
division of infantry in the expedition into Kabylia, where he again 
distinguished himself by driving the enemy from their rocky mountain 
fortresses, and obliging them to submit to French authority. Shortly 
after he was named Commander-iti-Chief of the Land and Sea Forces in 
Algeria. 

As soon as the Italian war of 1859 was decided on, he was recalled to 
France, and was appointed, in April, to the command of the 2nd Corps- 
d’Armie in the Army of the Alps. He took a signal part in the great 
victory of Magenta (June 4, 1859), in which his conduct was so appre- 
ciated by the emperor that he created him Duc de Magenta and Marshal 
of France, on the field of battle. 

At the coronation of King William III. of Prussia, in November, 1861, 
the marshal was selected to represent France at the ceremony, which he 
did with great dignity, and with extraordinary pomp and splendour. 

On his return to Paris he was given the command of the 3rd Corps 
d’Armée, in substitution of Marshal Canrobert (October, 1862). 

By decree of the Ist September, 1864, he was appointed Governor- 
General of Algeria, where he proceeded to put in practice the well-inten- 
tioned views of the late emperor in dealing with the native tribes, and 
their possession of the soil. He remained in this high post nearly three 
years, when other views of policy began to prevail. 

At the outbreak of the late disastrous war the best military opinion 


cris sinistres. L’intrépide officier leur échappe et galope comme le cavalier fantastique 
de la ballade. 

“ Tout & coup, un torrent se présente sur son chemin. Mac-Mahon pique des deux, 
franchit l’abime et se trouve sain et sauf l'autre bord. La troupe de Bédouins s’arréte. 
Pas un n’ose exécuter apres lui ce saut prodigiewx. Ils se bornent a lui envoyer des 
balles, qui bientdt ne peuvent plus l'atteindre, et il parvient 4 accomplir sa mission. 

“ Nous avons controlé le récit de ce fait extraordinaire, rapporté pour la premiére fois 
par Hippolyte Castille en 1859, Rien n’est plus authentique et plus exact.” 


34—2 
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pointed to Marshal Mac-Mahon, as the most competent chief to be 
entrusted with the command of the French forces. But there were insuper- 
able difficulties in the way. The marshal was not one of the “carpet 
knights” who dangled about the saloons of the Tuileries, and took his 
opinions from the reigning influence. He was not one of the court para- 
sites, who owed their position to servility rather than to merit, nor yet was 
he an unscrupulous partisan of the Empire—a participator in its crimes 
that he might be enriched by its corruptions. On the contrary, he had 
hitherto studiously confined himself to his professional duties. If he pos- 
sessed any aptitude for political life, he had never evinced it, for he kept 
aloof from politics, and was not identified with the professed Bonapartists. 
He appears, however, to have cherished ideas that were in singular discord 
with the Cesarism that was fashionable and found favour at Court. This 
is evident from the only speech he ever made, which, though highly 
creditable to the rectitude of his principles, and the independence of his 
character, was certainly not calculated to serve his interests under a 
régime that existed only by the abnegation of political morality and public 
virtue. 

This speech was delivered in the French Senate on the 25th of February, 
1858, and we are indebted to the Paris correspondent of the London 
Standard for the copy of it that we subjoin. During the panic that fol- 
lowed the Orsini attempt to assassinate Louis Napoieon, a public safety 
bill, better known as the Loi des Suspects, was hastily proposed by the 
ministry, and as hastily adopted by a servile legislature. ‘The powers 
conferred on the Government by this Bill were utterly subversive of all 
the constitutional guarantees that existed for the protection of public 
liberty. In point of fact, the lives and liberties, the persons and properties 
of the French people were placed by this law at the mercy of a notoriously 
corrupt magistracy. A prefect, for instance, who felt ill-will to any man 
on personal or political grounds, had power to summon him to appear, and 
secretly condemn him to transportation, so that his family and friends 
might remain totally ignorant of his fate, until informed by a letter from 
the pestilential swamps of Cayenne, that he was a convict there. It was 
against such an iniquitous measure that Marshal, then only General, 
Mac-Mahon raised his voice in the Senate, and it was the only one that 
ventured to plead for the liberties of thirty-six millions of his fellow- 
countrymen. He did this, too, under every disadvantage, for as at that 
time the policy of the Empire did not allow the proceedings in the Senate 
or Corps Législatif to be published, he had not the consolation of knowing 
that his independent conduct was appreciated by his country, while it was 
certain to be known to and resented by the Court and Government. He 
said :— ‘ 

‘* Messigurs,—I experience a kind of emotion in rising to oppose a law already 
voted by the Council of State, the Corps Législatif, and which appears to me 
likely to be adopted by the greater number of you. I must even confess that to 
persevere in this resolution | had found it necessary to bear in mind that maxim 
of our ancestors—* Fais ce que dois, advienne que pourra. On my conscience I 
believe this law to be unconstitutional, and likely to be attended with evil conse- 
quences. I think that the results it aims at could have been obtained without 
violating the Constitution ; therefore, as an honest man, having sworn allegiance 
to the Constitution, as an independent man—-for as legislators it behoves all to be 
independent—I feel compelled to vote against it. I have not madea special study 
of law, but on reading the Constitution and the principles it lays down, it appears 
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to me impossible that this law can be other than unconstitutional. Art. 1 of the 
Constitution says :— 

«+ The Constitution recognizes, confirms, and guarantees the oo principles 
proclaimed in 1789, and which form the basis of the public law of Frenchmen.’ 

‘* Now, I have searched through the debates which took place in the National 
Assembly in 1789, and in the laws passed by that body for what those principles 
might be. ‘Thus I read in the declaration of the rights of men and citizens, as 
they appear‘from the examination of the grievances sent up to the States General 
(cahiers des états) :— 

‘¢* Article 13. A law can never be enforced for facts anterior to its publication, 
and if a law were framed with a view to determine a judgment on such anterior 
facts, such law would be oppressive and tyrannical. 

‘* ¢ Article 14. In order clearly to establish the spirit of the law the legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers must be distinct and separate from each other. 
Their concentration in the same hands would place those in whose hands such 
powers are vested, above all law, and would enable them to substitute their will 
and pleasure for all law.’ 

“‘ Article 24 of the declaration of rights decreed by the National Assembly sets 
forth— 

‘“«¢ Every society in which the guarantee of rights is not assured, and the 
separation of the executive, legislative, and judicial powers is not duly specified 
has no Constitution.’ 

‘‘ Article 5 of the Constitution of 1789 runs thus:—‘ The judicial power cannot 
be in any case exercised by the legislative body or by the King; but justice 
shall be administered in the King’s name exclusively by those tribunals established 
by law, according to the principles of the Constitution.’ 

‘* Finally, the law of August 10, 1790, says :—‘ Judicial functions are and shall 
ever remain, distinct and separate from administrative functions.’ 

‘‘ Now, if these be really the principles laid down in 1789, I am bound to come 
to the conclusion that the law we are invited to sanction is unconstitutional. 
Moreover, I think this law is bad from the consequences it is likely to have. That 
law causes uneasiness to a certain category of honest people, who behold with 
regret the Government departing, as they think, from the constitutional path it 
had hitherto pursued. In addition, it may give a locus standi to those enemies of 
the Government who pretend that we are on the road to a purely despotic 
régime. This law, moreover, is detrimental to the judicial authority, as 
it affords reason for supposing that the Government does not feel the utmost 
confidence in its impartiality, in its energy in punishing crime. It is bad for the 
administrative authorities, whose impartiality it is more easy to question, and’ 
which may without more semblance of truth be accused of being an instrument of 
hatred and political passion. It is, to a certain extent, unfortunate for the 
Senate, on whose claims to consideration it seems to cast a slur, as the Senate, 
being the guardian of the fundamental compact and of those liberties which are 
not inconsistent with the Constitution, does not oppose the promulgation of a 
law which, according to many, is at variance with the principles which form the 
basis of our public law. Finally, it appears to me not calculated to fulfil the 
object it has in view. It is calculated to excite among a certain class of indivi- 
duals a dangerous agitation. I will even say what I would not venture to say 
if our sittings were public, that I shudder at the idea tHat this law may lead 
some malefactor, angered by the transportation of friends or relatives, to 
some attempt equally horrible with that we have recently had occasion to 
deplore. I think that this provocation does not exist to*the same degree when 
individuals are subjected to the regularly established laws of the country, and are 
not liable to the jurisdiction of a tribunal they look upon as arbitrary. This 
oe appears to me worthy of your consideration. However, gentlemen, I 
would set all these considerations aside if I thought, as many of you do, that this 
measure could save society ; but I am convinced that you can arrive at a similar 
result with conscientious functionaries, acting with moderation, but firmness, 
without any arriére pensée, faithful to the Emperor, as they are bound to be by 
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their oaths; with the jury in ordinary times, with courts martial in times of 
disturbance, and possibly with more stringent laws against those enemies of 
society, for the salvation of which I am as anxious as you are. I should, there- 
fore, be quite prepared to vote more stringent laws if they were laid before us, 
but on the various grounds I have placed before you I can only move that you do 
not approve the present measure, which I regard as unconstitutional.” 


Apart from its merits as an exposition of his principles, this speech is 
worthy of a place in our memoir as the only one ever delivered by the 
marshal. The substance, as well as the bold honesty of its utterance at a 
time when the rewards of the Empire were for servility and sycophancy, 
had no tendency to make him a favourite at Court, and accordingly we find 
that his subsequent advancement was solely owing to his own brilliant 
services, more especially in Italy, where, at Magenta, as already noticed, 
he repaired by his distinguished gallantry and military skill the bad 
generalship of Louis Napoleon, and by massing his artillery on the Austrian 
flank, at a critical moment, when defeat was almost inevitable, retrieved 
the imperilled fortunes of the day and achieved a brilliant victory. 

It was in keeping with the fatuity that inspired and directed the policy 
of the Empire, and plunged France into a war for which she was in every 
respect unprepared, that Louis Napoleon should assume the chief com- 
mand while destitute of the military qualifications necessary for such a 
position. Political and dynastic reasons have been pleaded as rendering 
such a course advisable, instead of appointing a generalissimo so 
thoroughly competent as Mac-Mahon, and in whom the army and the 
country had unbounded confidence. It is probable, indeed, that had the 
emperor remained in Paris, and entrusted the command to Mac-Mahon, 
the war would have been far less disastrous, and the terms of peace less 
deeply humiliating ; perhaps the Empire, even, might have escaped the 
retribution that overwhelmed it. But beyond this, success was impossible. 
The whole available military resources of France, when taxed to the very 
utmost, exhausting even the reserves, could not place 300,000 men in line 
to oppose the advance of 1,124,000 Germans! This should have been 
known to the emperor, to his ministers and courtiers, but all acted as if in 
total ignorance of the fact which official documents have since made 
incontestable. Yet war was proclaimed with an insensible temerity and 
reckless levity, as if the whole affair was to be a grand military pro- 
menade, a triumphal march, “a Berlin!’ Richly, indeed, did French 
vanity merit the terrible chastisement that was about to be so remorselessly 
inflicted. 

The military genius of Mac-Mahon, had he been appointed gene 
ralissimo and left unshackled, might have successfully maintained the 
defensive, und obtained more favourable conditions than the treaty of 
peace embraced. By skilfully prolonging the defensive the resources 
of the Germans would have been exhausted, and the dismemberment of 
France, it is reasonuble to conclude, would have been averted. It was 
quite possible for Mac-Mahon to have assumed such a defensive system 
of tactics, even after Marshal Bazaine was shut up in Metz, had he not 
been induced, against his better judgment, to enter on his fatal march to 
Sedan. The most skilful generalship, with all the resources that France 
could supply, was capable of doing no more than obtaining peace on the 
least humiliating conditions the victors would agree to, because to come 
triumphantly out of the war was, from the very first, an utter impossibility. 
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Not only were the French over-matched more than three to one, but their 
whole military organization was rotten to the very core. Corruption 
prevailed in every department, discipline was relaxed to a fatal extent, 
there was disorganization everywhere ; and though the soldiers retained 
their characteristic é/an, the entire military system, which had been so 
boastfully represented and eulogized as perfection, evinced a decrepitude 
when practically tested that fairly took Europe by surprise. 

On the 15th of July the Minister Ollivier, at the sitting of the Corps 
Législatif, announced, amid the frantic plaudits of the Court party, that it 
had been determined on at a Council of Ministers “to accept the war 
offered us,” and added, “ we have called out the reserves, and taken every 
measure to protect the interests, the security, and the honour of France.”’ 
The declaration of war was delivered at Berlin on the 19th, and tie 
emperor was assured by the Minister of War, Marshal Le Boouf, that 
“everything was complete, down to the very buttons on the soldier's 
gaiters—nothing was wanting !”’ 

On the 28th of July the emperor, accompanied by his son, left Paris, 
joined the army at Metz, and assumed the chief command, for the 
duties of which he was so unequal, not alone as regards military capacity, 
but also because he laboured under a physical infirmity that undoubtedly 
impaired his mental clearness and energy. 

The plan of the campaign at first resoived on was founded on 
conjectures! It was supposed that Bavaria would remain neutral, and 
thus enable the French to advance rapidly, cross the Rhine into Hesse, 
capture and fortify Frankfort, and thus compel the other southern German 
states to remain neutral. It was never supposed that any effective 
opposition would be offered to the passage of the Rhine; but assuming 
this accomplished and Frankfort occupied, it was then concluded that the 
Prussians would be compelled to abandon the left bank of the Rhine, 
while the French would be ina position to penetrate into Westphalia. 
Such success, it was calculated, would cause Hanover and Denmark, 
Austria and Italy to declare for the French; and, from the revelations that 
have since been made, we now know that had the plan been so far success- 
fully carried out, France would have had those Powers as allies, and the 
war would have been decided on Prussian instead of French soil. But 
however feasible, the programme appeared on paper, assuming all its 
calculations to be well-founded, it laboured under this fatal defect, 
that, in the most vital point of all, the calculations were irredeemably 
fallacious. 

The whole merit of the plan depended altogether on the assumption 
that France possessed the military strength requisite to its accomplish- 
ment, whereas nothing could well have been farther from the truth, for it 
would have demanded a force fully three times greater than the whole 
available resources of France could muster ! 

No sooner, indeed, had the French troops been put in motion for the 
frontier, than it became alarmingly apparent how recklessly the war-party 
had precipitated hostilities, while the preparations for taking the field were, 
in all essential respects, miserably incomplete. ‘The war material was 
deficient, the most necessary things were wanting. ‘The supply of horses 
was inadequate, and the commissariat so defective, that, even at the very 
outset, the provisioning of the troops was effected with great difficulty. 
In truth, the whole military organization of the Empire was corrupt and 
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defective, and totally incapable of entering on a campaign with rational 
hopes of success. ‘This was soon demonstrated. 

Mac-Mahon was appointed to the command of the Army of the Rhine, 
which was concentrating round Strasburg. Bazaine commanded the 
second line, having his head-quarters at Metz ; and the third line was 
composed of the Imperial Guard under General Bourbaki. The reserves 
were concentrated in the cemp at Chalons. 

Such was the position of affairs when, on the 2nd of August, a portion 
of the 2nd Corps d’Armée, under General Frossard, crossed the frontier 
into the Palatinate, and attacked the unfortified town of Saarbruck. The 
emperor and his son had arrived from Metz the day before, to witness the 
commencement of hostilities; and the description of the whole affair, while 
excessively ridiculous, is nevertheless essentially French. 

The Prussians were not in force, and offered no serious resistance. The 
heights which commanded Saarbruck were bombarded, and easily carried, 
when the Prussians retired from the town which was open and untenable, 
This “ glorious victory” did not rank above the dignity of an outpost 
skirmish, and was of no importance whatever as influencing the campaign, 
yet here is the despatch announcing it: “ Metz, 2nd of August, 5.45 p.m. 
Victory at Saarbruck. The Division Frossard has overthrown and de- 
stroyed three Prussian divisions. Theemperor has returned in triumph to Metz.” 

It is astonishing that a nation like the French, whose military merits 
no one grudges to acknowledge, should feel a childish gratification in 
having their morbid vanity pandered to by such gross exaggerations and 
falsehoods. There was not ove Prussian division, let alone three, engaged 
at Saarbruck, therefore they could not have been “overthrown and de- 
stroyed.” In fact this was the only engagement during the war in which 
the French vastly exceeded the strength of their opponents, for they 
advanced to the attack 6000 strong, with 12 pieces of artillery, while the 
Prussians had only about 1000 men advantageously posted. In the 
fabrication of such lying bulletins the first Napoleon was an adept, and 
his nephew was not much behind him. He certainly made himself ridicu- 
lous, not only by exaggerating an aflair of outposts into a great victory, 
but also by the melodramatic manver in which he paraded his son's 
“baptism of fire.” In the stilted bombastic strain so delightful to French 
ears, he telegraphed to the empress: ‘ Louis has gone through his baptism 
of fire. He has not been in the least startled. We stood in the foremost 
rank, and the rifle-balls were dropping at our feet, and Louis picked up 
oue that fell near him. His bearing was such as to draw tears from the 
soldiers’ eyes.” But the time for such burlesque was fast departing. The 
mock-heroics of war must give place to stern realities. The terrible 
catastrophe was near. It was advancing with a rapidity as marvellous as 
its effects were overwhelming. 

Mac-Mahon was not in a position to assume the offensive with the Army 
of the Rhine before, contrary to all suppositions and calculations, he was 
suddenly called to stand on the defensive. He occupied very strong posi- 
tions, though they were too scattered and extensive for the force at his 
command. ‘The base of his operations was Strasburg. His centre was at 
Werth, his right rested on the Rhine, and his left on the Vosges, while 
his advance under General Abel Douai occupied the strong Jines of Wis- 
semburg and the Geisberg heights. Wissemburg is a third-class fortress 
on the River Lauter, the boundary of France in that quarter. 
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Mac-Mahon, in his evidence before the Committec of Inquiry instituted 
by the French Chambers, gives some very interesting facts, which prove 
how relaxed was the discipline of the army ; how shamefully incompetent 
both officers and men were for reconnoitring and outpost duty ; and in fact 
how thoroughly deranged and incomplete was the whole military organiza- 
tion. He says,—- 


‘General Douai had to place his division in position on the heights com- 
manding Wissemburg For want of means of transport, this division, which 
had only received its artillery, its ambulance, &c., on the evening of the 2nd of 
August, arrived late on the evening of the 3rd, and instead of marching to the 
heights indicated, remained in the town and the neighbourhood. 

‘‘ During the night of the 3rd General Douai apprized me of the dispositions he 
had taken. The general besides informed me that the reconnoitring parties sent 
by him to the other side of the frontier had not seen the enemy On the 
morning of the 4th reconnoitring parties of cavalry returned without having fallen 
in with the enemy, when at about eight o’clock a Bavarian corps appeared on the 
heights which overlook the town on the north, and immediately established its batteries.” 

Thus commenced the battle of Wissemburg with a disgraceful surprise— 
a battle which was undoubtedly glorious, as attesting the characteristic 
bravery of the French troops, for they fought with wonderful pluck and 
persistence during six hours against fearful odds. “The division of 
General Douai,’ says Mac-Mahon, “cavalry and infantry included, 
numbered 8500 men, who sustained the attacks of 60,000 for several 
hours. It was only when menaced in the rear that this division began to 
retreat.” General Douai was killed, and the gripe of the ruthless con- 
queror was already at the throat of France.* 

Following up this success with remarkable energy and rapidity, an attack 
was made on Mac-Mahon’s position at Weerth on the 6th. Thus suddenly 
and unexpectedly compelled to stand on the defensive, he conceutrated his 
forces on the heights west of Weerth, as rapidly as time would permit, but 
notwithstanding all his exertions he could not get in hand more than 
35,000 men to resist the victorious advance and vigorous onslaught of 
140,000 of the enemy, with a powerful artillery. His position was 
attacked at eight o’clock in the morning, and in his evidence he says,— 

‘« The struggle continued with varied success until about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, but the enemy made no progress. ‘Then it was that a formidable 
corps d’ armée succeeded in turning our right. . . . Towards five o’clock I 
was obliged to order the retreat, in the fear of having my communications with 
the rest of the army cut off. During that day the 35,000 men I had under my 
orders had to fight 140,000 Germans, and it must be said that up to the last 
they sustained the reputation of their predecessors.” 


All that skilful generalship and daring courage could do was done by 
Mac-Mahon, but he was placed at a fearful disadvantage, and hopelessly 

* All the French accounts of the battle of Wissemburg admit that General Douai was 
surprised, but do not appear sensible of the disgrace, in a military point of view, suck an 
admission involves. One account says—“ Patrols sent out from Wissemburg had been 
unable to discover any trace of the enemy. There was no thought of fighting. This 
morning, at the grey of dawn, a mighty cannonade was heard, and the German army, 
consisting of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, in great numbers, appeared on the heights 
in the neighbourhood. The first shell fell in Wissemburg, where the barracks and several 
other buildings were soon in flames. The 50th regiment was engaged in preparing its 
morning meal when the cannon-balls fell in its camp.” But this is nothing more than 
what Mac-Mahon himself admitted in his evidence,—so ignorant, negligent, or both, were 
the French officers concerning the essential duty of guarding against a surprise. 
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over-matched from the first. Marshal Canrobert and General de Failly, who 
commanded the 5th and 6th corps under him, handled their troops badly, 
and it was not until the fortune of the day was decided that the latter 
appeared on the field. Eleven times did Mac-Mahon charge and break 
through the German lines, but to no purpose, for it was only to encounter 
fresh troops massed behind. Nearly all his staff were killed. He was 
himself unhorsed and thrown fainting into a ditch. Rescued by a soldier, 
he then directed the retreat on foot, and displayed consummate skill in 
retiring his shattered forces on Saverne, in the hope of being able to make 
a stand and cover Nancy. 

On the same day, while Mac-Mahon was sustaiuing so decisive a defeat 
at Weerth, the one solitary victory gained by France during the war, the 
‘baptism of fire” affair, was amply avenged. General Frossard’s corps 
was strongly posted on the steep, wooded, bastion-like heights of Spicheren, 
having Saarbruck in front, a position of immense strength, which, had it 
been skilfully entrenched and defended, would have been almost impreg- 
nable. But Frossard was one of the most self-sufficient and incompetent 
of the Court generals, and although reinforced during the engagement by 
a division of Marshal Bazaine’s corps, his generalship was so faulty that 
he suffered a tremendous defeat. The army under his command was 
almost cut to pieces. Thoroughly broken up and demoralized, the 


dispersed remnants sought safety by a flight rather than a retreat to Metz. 
It was a case of sauve qui peut. 


Thus by the disastrous battles of Wissemburg, Weerth, and Spicheren, 
all fought within three days, the Army of the Rhine was almost anni- 
hilated. Terribly shattered, its strength completely broken up, all the 
plans of the campaign based on the invasion of German territory were 


utterly frustrated, Driven back along the entire frontier, with fearful 


losses in killed and wounded, besides some 50,000 prisoners captured and 
an immense sacrifice of war material, the whole French army was in 
disorderly and hasty retreat within actually four days after the com- 
mencement of hostilities by “the baptism of fire” at Saarbruck! 
Abandoning the great natural and most formidable defences of the Vosges, 
the decimated battalions retired, with demoralized rapidity, behind the 
line of the Moselle; for Mac-Mahon, resting a few days at Saverne to 
collect the remnants of his command, found that it was totally hopeless 
for him to attempt to check the advance of the enemy on Nancy, which 
they occupied on the 12th without resistance.* 


* As usual, those tremendous reverses were represented by the Government in Paris as 
glorious successes! An official dispatch was published announcing that the German left 
wing had been literally crushed by the combined armies of Mac-Mahon and Bazaine ; 
that 28,000 prisoners had been captured, together with sixty to eighty guns; and that 
the Crown Prince of Prussia was wounded and a prisoner. ‘Thi: is believed to have been 
a stock-jobbing trick, but the news spread like wildfire and set Paris mad. The state of 
excitement was alarming, and although a proclamation, signed by all the ministers, 
declared the news to be false and promised, that “as soon as any certain news arrived, 
be it good or bad, it should be immediately communicated to the public,” still the 
Parisians continued to hug the fond deception. The official journal, however, prepared 
the way for the truth by announcing :—‘ It appears certain that the enemy will offer us 
battle on our own territory. This will be a great strategic advantage for us. Mac-Mahon 
has abandoned his first line, and retreated after a series of engagements, during which 
the enemy developed considerable forces. The Corps Frossard hxs been engaged, and 
has retired in good order.” (It was simply cut to pieces.) “ The troops are full of ¢lan. 
The situation is not menacing, but the enemy stands on our territory.” 
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Even after such signal reverses, such a succession of terrible disasters, 
it was quite feasible at this time to have organized a defence that would 
have saved France the humiliation of the peace she had subsequently to 
sue for and accept. Bazaine, in command at Metz, had about 130,000 men. 
Mac-Mahon and Canrobert had some 50,000 each, making 230,000 of 
all arms. And although a large proportion of this force was composed of 
raw, untraitied levies, still, had the chief command been conferred on 
Mac-Mahon, with full power to act on his own judgment, the war in all 
human probability would have had a very different termination. Because, 
with such a force, and the supplies and reinforcements that time would 
certainly bring from Chalons and elsewhere, it was quite feasible for him 
to leave a suflicient garrison in Metz, and retire behind the line of the 
Marne. What France wanted was time to collect and marshal her vast 
military resources, while the prolongation of the war was what the Germans 
dreaded, as it was a tax that would speedily have exhausted their com- 
paratively scant resources 

But speculations on what might have been done, however well-founded, 
are needless now. The fatality that overshadowed and distracted the 
councils of the Empire destroyed any chance of successful resistance that 
then existed. 

On the i3th August Louis Napoleon relinquished the chief command, 
and having appointed Bazaine geueralissimo, retired to the Camp at Chalons, 
Mac-Mahon having continued his retreat, joined him on the morning of 
the 17th, and was appointed to command all the troops at Chalons, subject 
to the superior orders of Bazaine and the Minister of War in Paris. ‘This 
was a fatal restriction of his discretion, as events very soon proved. 
Bazaine, indeed, had the sense to see that it was impossible for him at 
Metz to wisely direct Mac-Mahon’s movements, therefore, when telegraphed 
to for instructions, he replied :— 


‘*T am too far from the centre of your operations to indicate the movements 
to be executed. I leave you free to act in the way you may think best.” 


Thus so far left to the exercise of his own judgment, Mac-Mahon wisely 
determined to abandon an open indefensible position like Chalons, and 
retire with his army towards Paris. In his evidence he says :— 


‘‘T considered myself free in my movements, but the Minister of War, in a 
despatch dated the same day (August 19th), indicated that my object should be 
to join Marshal Bazaine. J must confess that I was somewhat undecided. ‘The idea 
of abandoning Marshal Bazaine, who I thought might arrive at any moment on 
the Meuse, caused me the most profound pain ; but, on the other hand, it appeared 
to me urgent that Paris should be covered, and that the only army remaining 
disposable should be preserved. 

‘I therefore sent the following despatch to Marshal Bazaine—‘ Camp of 
Chalons, August 19th, 1870. If, as I expect, you will be very shortly obliged to 
beat a retreat, I do not know, at the distance I am from you, how to come to your 
— without leaving Paris uncovered. If you judge otherwise, let me 

now.” 


The candid confession of indecision at such a moment does not detract 
from the military genius of Mac-Mahon. The crisis was of a nature to 


At last ministers could conceal the truth no longer, and on the 7th published the 
following :—Metz, 6th, Midnight.—Mac-Mahon has lost a battle. Frossard has been 
compelled to retreat. The retreat has been carried out in good order. All may be restored. 
(Tout peut se rétablir.) Signed, Louis Narouxon.” 
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cause and justify extreme perplexity. “He saw his duty clearly, his judg: 
ment was sound, and his only weaknegs—pardonable, perhaps, under the 
unprecedented difficulties of his position—was in not resolutely acting on 
his own judgment. At first he had resolved to do so, and accordingly on 
the Zlst, marched his army towards Rheims, and after having visited all 
the camps on returning to his head-quarters late in the evening, he 
says— 

‘* | was informed that the emperor wished to see me for several hours. I im- 
mediately went to the imperial quarters, where I met M. de Saint-Paul, formerly 
director of the ministry of the interior, and a great friend of M. Rouher’s. He 
told me M. Rouher was with the emperor, and tbat he insisted strongly that the 


army should be sent to the succour of Marshal Bazaine. I entered, but I was 
then perfectly decided to march on Paris. 


‘* In the emperor’s presence, M. Rouher said to me that nothing necessitated 
the army’s being despatched to Paris; that it would be a most serious mistake to 
abandon Bazaine ; that such a proceeding would have the greatest inconvenience 
at Paris; and that, in fact, the Council of Ministers and the empress were of 
opinion that I should proceed to Bazaine’s assistance. 

‘In my turn, I explained to M. Rouher that I was not in a position to risk 
being caught in the midst of the Prussian armies ; that, according to information 
I had received the previous night, I was compelled to suppose Marshal Bazaine 
surrounded at Metz by an army of 200,000 men; that the army of the Prince 
of Saxony, estimated at 80,000, was in position in the direction of Verdun ; that 
the Prince Royal of Prussia was marching on Vitry-les-Francais with 150,000 
men ; that in marching towards the east I might find myself in the most danger- 
ous of positions, and suffer a disaster which, above all, I wished to avoid, 

‘*T added that the army of Marshal Bazaine might be beaten; that it was a 
matter of the highest importance to preserve the army of Chilons, which con- 


tained ample elements for the re-organization of an army of from 250,000 to 
300,000 men. 


‘*T concluded by saying, that I should positively march towards Paris two 
days afterwards, viz., on the 25th, if I did not receive in the interval the instruc- 
tions I had demanded from Marshal Bazaine.” 

On the 22nd Mac-Mahon had given orders for the army to be despatched 
towards Paris by different routes, in order that the march might be 
effected more expeditiously, when, most unfortunately, about four o’clock, 
p-m., he received a most deceptive and misleading despatch from Bazaine, 
which was the cause of Sedan, the crowning catastrophe of the war. 

Bazaine said, under date August 19th, for the despatch had come round 
by way of Paris, that he had been engaged all the 18th with the enemy 
(the battles of Gravelotte and Rezonville), that he had maintained all his 
positions ; and that he proposed to retire by Montmédy, unless the road 
was strongly occupied, in which case he would continue his march on Sedan, 
and even Meziéres, in order to reach Chalons. 

It was this despatch, Mac-Mahon says, that made him alter his plans. 
He believed Bazaine was in a position to make his escape from Metz, and 
as he knew that the Verdun road was blocked by the Prince of Saxony’s 
troops, he concluded that Bazaine would take the more northerly route by 
Stenay. He therefore resolved to direct his march in this direction, in the 
hope of falling in with Bazaine, and telegraphed to him accordingly. 

Unfortunately, the calculations of Mac-Mahon were based on a supposi- 
tion that was unsubstantial as moonshine; he assumed, and Bazaine’s 
despatch of the 19th led him to assume, that he was in a condition to 
escape from Metz, whereas he was then environed by a wall of steel and 
fire, through which he had found it impossible to break. 
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Bazaine loitered at Metz, and caused the ruin both of his own and 
Mac-Mahon’s army by his culpable delays. He was totally unequal to the 
responsibilities of the onerous command he held, and appeared incapable 
of forming a proper idea of the magnitude of the dangers that threatened 
toenviron him, and did so. He assumed the chief command on the 8th 
of August. He had ample time to provision Metz for a siege, and make all 
necessary arrangements for his own retreat between the 8th, when it was 
quite possible for him to retreat by any route he pleased, and the 18th, 
when it became quite impossible for him to escape by any route at all. 

The emperor left Metz on the 14th with the vanguard—why did 
Bazaine not follow on the 15th? He knew from the defeat of a portion of 
his force on the 14th at Courcelles, that the enemy was rapidly advancing 
in force to surround him, and on the J5th the road to Chilons was open to 
him. But on the 16th the battle of Vionville was fought, and he sustained 
a defeat that rendered his escape very improbable. And then on the 18th 
the terrible battle of Reézonville or Gravelotte took place, in which the 
French suffered fearfully, and Bazaine was foiled at all points. 

It is inexplicable, save on the assumption guem Deus vult perdere, prius 
dementat, how after such a sanguivary and complete defeat on the 18th 
Bazaine could have sent the telegram on the 19th that so cruelly deceived 
Mac-Mahon, and betrayed him to his ruin. He said he had maintained his 
positions on the 18th. Why, that was the very thing the enemy wanted him 
todo! It was for this they fought. More than half a million of men were 
in motion, straining onward, eager as hounds on the leash, to surround 
Metz; and it was the policy of the advance to engage Bazaine in a 
succession of battles, for the very purpose of compelling him to remain in 
his positions, of delaying him, until the main bodies of the enemy came up 
and enfolded him in their toils. This is exactly what was done, and most 
successfully too. 

The utter condemnation of Bazaiue’s generalship lies in this, that he 
allowed himself to be caught in such toils. It is totally ineredible that 
some 230,000 men could have been imprisoned in Metz, as Bazaine was, 
had they been properly commanded. No fault can be found with the 
fighting qualities of the men; they fought bravely enough, and indeed did 
more than there was reason to expect from them under the circumstances. 
The only explanation of so astounding a disaster, lies in the fact, that 
Bazaine was a most over-rated and incompetent commander—totally un- 
equal to the tremendous emergency in which he found himself.* 

Leaving Bazaine hopelessly surrounded and shut up in Metz, let us now 
open the Map. and follow the fortunes of Mac-Mahon, and observe 
how a dire “ fatality” thwarted all his best intentions. 

On the 23rd the camp of Chilons was broken up, and the fatal march 
towards Montmédy was commenced. ‘lhe emperor accompanied 
Mae- Mahon, but did not interfere with his command. From the very 


* Notwithstanding the fearful carnage caused by the various conflicts in which the 
army of Metz was engaged from the 14th of August to the 27th of October, when Bazaine 
capitulated, the force he then surrendered consisted of 3 marshals, Bazaine, Canrobert, 
and tbe chief cause of all the military disasters, Le Bouf: 66 generals; about 6000 
officers ; 173,000 men, including the imperial guard ; 400 pieces of oe! 100 mitrail- 


leuses; and 53 eagles or standards; besides a vast amount of war material. Between the 
14th of August and the 27th of October the total deaths may be taken at 56,000, so that 
Bazaine must have had more than 229,000 men at first under his command. 
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first everything went wrong. It was essential to success that the army 
should march rapidly, but this was soon found to be impracticable. There 
was a good deal of demoralization in various corps owing to the disastrous 
defeats that had been sustained, and the exhaustion caused by the rapid 
and disorderly retreat from the frontier. A large number of the soldiers 
were mere youths incapable of bearing the fatigue even of ordinary 
marching. ‘Then there was also a good deal of insubordination in the 
ranks, and the roads soon became almost impassable from the number of 
stragglers intermingled with artillery, baggage, store-wagons, &c. 
Then Mac-Mahon says, in his evidence,— 

‘* Precise orders were given that on leaving Rheims the men should carry with 
them four days’ provisions. I saw that this order was executed as far as two 
corps d’armée were concerned, and I concluded that it had been carried out in the 
others. But on the very first day—viz., on the evening of the 23rd, two generals 
commanding corps d’armée, General Ducrot and General le Brun, informed me 
that their soldiers were already in want of provisions for the next day. The non- 
execution of the precise order I had given was attributable to the bad state of 
the administration. I felt the grave inconvenience of losing a day’s march under 
such circumstances, but as the country through which I was about to pass did 
not possess resources sufficient to keep an army alive, and as I was near a line 
of railway, I directed a portion of the army on Rethel, and then resumed my 
march towards Stenay.” 


Mac-Mahon arrived at Chéne-Populeuse on the 27th, and was greeted 
by most disastrous intelligence. He learned that the two corps under 
Generals Ducrot and de Failly, composing his right wing, had been severely 
attacked by the cavalry of the Crown Prince of Prussia, which proved he 
was in active pursuit ; and he was also informed that on the 25th Bazaine 
was still in Metz. This satisfied him that prompt and decisive measures 
were necessary to save his own command from destruction. 

Accordingly he again changed his plans, and wisely so. He resolved to 
abandon the attempt to reach Montmédy, and to retreat as rapidly as 
possible by Meziéres. He sent a telegram to the Minister of War, giving 
his reasons for this movement, and never were reasons more cogent or 
more conclusive. He said,— 

“The ist and 2nd German armies, upwards of 200,000 strong, surround 
Metz, principally on the left bank; a force estimated at 50,000 men is 
established on the right bank of the Meuse in order to intercept my march 
towards Metz. 

‘‘Other information has been received to the effect that the army of the 
Prince Royal of Prussia is making to-day towards the Ardennes, 150,000 strong; 
it has already arrived at Ardeuil. I am at Chéne, witha little more than 100,000 
men. 

‘« T have received no news from Bazaine since the 19th. Jf J march to meet him 
I shall be uttacked in front by a portion of the 1st and 2nd armies, and at the same 
time I should be attacked by the army of the Prince Royal of Prussia, cutting me off 
my line of retreat. shall proceed towards Meziéres to-morrow, whence I shall 
continue my retreat, according to events, towards the west.” 


It is thus evident that on the 25th Mac-Mahon was fully alive to the 
dangerous position in which he was placed. He knew for certain that 
Bazaine had not succeeded in escaping from Metz ; and he also knew that 
every day was increasing the weakness of Bazaine, while adding to the 
strength of the forces surrounding him. What reasonable hope was there, 
then, that Bazaine would be able to do after the 25th, what—notwith- 
standing the sacrifice up to that time of more than 30,000 of his best 
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soldiers—he had so far signally failed in doing? If he was utterly unable 
to cut his way through the investing forces, and escape from Metz before 
its investment was completed, and before he had sustained successive 
defeats, was there any well-grounded reason to believe that he would be 
able to do so when the enemy had completed the investment, when their 
forces had been nearly doubled, and flushed with a succession of unlooked- 
for conquests, while he was shut up with diminished forces, their spirits 
saddened by a succession of tremendous reverses, and confidence in them- 
selves and their leaders rudely shaken ? 

It was, therefore, on the 25th, a military and a logical certainty that 
Bazaine would not be able to fight his way out of Metz and join 
Mac-Mahon. Then came the other consideration—what reasonable pro- 
bability existed that Mac-Mahon would be able to fight his way to Metz 
and release Bazaine? This question is completely answered by Mac-Mahon 
himself, when he tells the Minister of War that he knew the Germans had 
at least 400,000 men to bar his way—400,000 soldiers flushed with victory, 
and in the highest state of discipline, with a powerful artillery, and an 
abundance of every requisite, while he had only 100,000 men, dispirited by 
defeat, ill-organized, ill-disciplined, ill-officered, and deficient in almost 
all the material necessary for a campaign! Was it not perfect madness, 
under such circumstances, to suppose that Mac-Mahon could successfully 
fight his way and deliver Bazaine? Mac-Mahon was not afflicted with 
any such insanity. He is most explicit and clear as to the impracticability 
of his march on Metz, and a sounder judgment wae never exercised than 
when he resolved to abandon an enterprise that necessarily involved the 
sacrifice of his army, aud determined ou withdrawing from the perils of his 
position by a rapid retreat on Meziéres. 

According he commenced his retreat on the night of the 27th. The 
baggage and reserve artillery were sent forward, and arrived at Meziéres 
the next day. But most unfortunately, after all his dispositions had been 
made to retire on Meziéres, a despatch from the Minister of War arrived at 
one o'clock in the morning (28th) urging in strong terms the continuance 
of the march on Montmédy. “If you abandon Bazaine a revolution will 
break out in Paris, and you yourself will be attacked by all the enemy’s 
force.” Such was the burden of this fatal despatch, which was based on 
assumptions that were in direct opposition to actual fact. Mac-Mahon was 
assured he was “ at least thirty-six hours before the Prince Royal of Prussia, 
perhaps forty-eight :” whereas, even assuming the fact, the advantage was 
of no moment whatever, for the Prussians could overlap him in marching, 
cover more ground in three days than he could in five, and with 
far less inconvenience and fatigue. The marching capacity of Mac-Mahon’s 
troops was very low indeed ; and this was one of the reasons why he never 
should have entered on the wild-goose chase after Bazaine, wherein his own 
safety depended so much on celerity of movement and promptitude in 
action.* Yet, in ignorance of the great disadvantages under which Mac- 








* In his examination before the Committee of Inquiry Mac-Mahon was asked by the 
Vice-President, “Is it true that the marches were only on an average four leagues a 
day?” And he admitted that this was about the average, and explained that a large portion 
of his troops were unable and unused to march, while the roads became blocked with 

gage. ‘‘ It must be observed,” he said, “ that the corps d’armée commanded by General 
le Brun was composed, for the greater part, of young men who had never been trained to 


military life, and of marines—very brave and very energetic, but little accustomed to such 
marches.” 
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Mahon laboured, or with a vain levity ignoring them altogether, he was 
goaded on to his destruction. A second despatch arrived soon after the 
first, more urgently and emphatically requiring Bazaine to be delivered :— 

‘‘In the name of the Council of Ministers, and of the Privy Council, I beg you 


to succour Bazaine in profiting by the thirty hours’ advance you have over the 
Prince Royal of Prussia.” 


To such adjurations, most unfortunately, Mac-Mahon did not prove insen- 
sible. In a weak moment, his mind doubtless distracted by conflicting 
views and emotions, he relinquished his own firm convictions, and counter- 
manded the orders he had prepared to retire on Meziéres. That he should 
have done so was an error of judgment for which no sufficient excuse can 
be made. He knew perfectly well all the dangers of the course he was 
- urged, almost commanded, to take, and that nothing short of a miraculous 
interposition would enable him to avoid them and escape destruction. 

How could a Minister of War in Paris—and a most incompetent one too 
—how could a council of Ministers and Privy Councillors, the most of 
whom had attained their position by other means than merit—how was it 
possible for them to know the situation of affairs, and judge of its dangers, 
as Mac-Mahon could ? It was extreme presumption on their part—the 
great majority of them being civilians—to dictate or even suggest a course 
in direct opposition to the judgment of a general like Mac-Mahon. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, there was but one clear, unmistakable 
course of duty for Mac-Mahon to follow—a course made imperative on him 
—by adue regard for his own character and honour, by the responsibilities of 
lis position, by the confidence the army reposed in him, and by his patriot- 
ism—he should have instantly resigned. He should have suffered any per- 
sonal hunniliation, rather than have consented to lead 100,000 men on an 
enterprise which he had himself declared to be as desperate as a ‘forlorn 
hope. No considerations, no deference to authority, should have induced 
him to act against his own judgment in a matter of such tremendous 
moment. But he vacillated, and was undone. He gave way to an infirmity 
of purpose that, heretofore, certainly had not been among his character- 
istics. And this terrible mistake, which may be fairly said to have cost 
France two provinces and two-hundred-thousand-millions sterling, was 
committed in defiance of his better judgment; he knew perfectly well, as 
the despatches we have quoted prove, what his duty demanded. And he 
was warned too, for he admits that the emperor considered the movement 
exceedingly dangerous. He says,— 

‘Thinking that I ought to cede to the observations so clearly expressed by the 
Minister of War, and hoping that the bulk of the army of the Prince Royal of 
Prussia, was not sufficiently near to prevent my joining Marshal Bazaine (who 
might, in fact, be then marching to join me), I resolved to march on Montmédy. 
Before leaving, the emperor sent one of his aides-de-camp, the Prince de la Mos- 
kowa, to inform me that the movement on Montmédy was an exceedingly dangerous 
one; that it might possibly be better toact upon the project of the previous night, 
and march on Meziéres. I replied that I had seriously weighed the matter in my 
mind, and persisted 4n carrying out the resolution I had taken.” 


This would seem to imply that the marshal had really changed his 
opinion—that a course he considered fraught with extreme danger a few 
hours before he now regarded differently, and that this result was brought 
about by the “ serious weighing of the matter,” as if he had not seriously 
weighed the matter, with all the facts before him, from the first! But far 
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stranger still, he says he resolved to march on Montmédy, hoping that the 
bulk of the Prussian forces was not so near !—fallacious hope soon to be 
blasted, for the dénouement was not long delayed. 

The orders forthe retreat on Meziéres were couutermanded on the morning 
of the 28th, but the whole of that day was lost, as the troops could not be 
moved till the baggage and artillery sent to Meziéres had been received back 
again. 

“Tn the evening of the 28th a Saxon corps 15,000 strong seized Stenay, 
and destroyed the bridge across the Meuse, thus effectually preventing the 
advance on Montmédy by that route, which was the direct one. If any- 
thing could have awakened Mac-Mahon to a sense of the desperate position 
he was now in, it would have been the presence of the Saxons at Stenay, 
on the right bank of the Meuse. 

A glance at the map will show this. It was certain that Bazaine could 
not have escaped from Metz, that he could not be on his march to join 
Mac-Mahon in the vicinity of Montmédy, because here was a Saxon corps 
exactly in the position where he should have been! A moment’s serious 
consideration would have shown the absurdity of believing that the Saxon 
corps would have placed itself between two fires—between that of Bazaine 
advancing from Metz, and that of Mac-Mahon advancing to meet him at 
Montmédy. 

The same reasoning applies to the advance of the Prince Royal of 
Prussia, and the operations on the left bank of the Meuse. Chalons was 
occupied by the Germans on the 25th of August. On the 27th, Generals 
Douai and de Failly were attacked and severely defeated at Buzancy, and 
on the 28th Mac-Mahon had certain intelligence that the prince was 
advancing with 150,000 men. It was clear to demonstration, therefore, 
that Bazaine was not behind them, no more than that he was in rear of the 
Saxons on the right bank. 

Where was he then? Clearly, still shut up in Metz. If, as Mac-Mahon 
said, that early on the morning of the 28th, he thought Bazaine “ might, 
in fact, be then marching to join me,” it was utterly impossible for him to 
continue in that delusion on the evening of the 28th, with the Saxons in 
Stenay and the Prussians in Buzancy, unless, indeed, he ignored such 
facts altogether. It would, indeed, appear as if at this point Mac-Mahon 
had lost his judgment entirely, and was incapable of correctly estimating 
the overwhelming dangers of his position. 

Even with the Saxons at Stenay, barring the direct road to Montmédy, 
and with the certainty that the 15,000 at Stenay were only an advance 
corps, Mac-Mahon determined to persist in his course, and directed his 
troops to cross the Meuse below Stenay at Mouzon and Rémilly—thus 
deliberately marching into the toils prepared for him. And thus com- 
menced a lamentable series of blunders and disasters, the culmination of all 
being—Sedan ! 

On the 29th the French occupied Mouzon and Rémilly, and preparations 
were made to cross the Meuse next morning. De Failly’s corps was at 
Beaumont, on the right, about six miles from the Mouzon. On the evening 
of the 29th Mac-Mahon sent an officer to De Failly with orders, but he 
was taken prisoner. Another shared the same fate. “This accident,” 
says Mac-Mahon, “ caused the loss of two or three hours to this corps 
@armée,” aud then he goes on to give a most interesting narrative of what 
occurred :— 


35 
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“ About four o'clock in the morning of the 30th, apprehensive as to what was 
passing with General Douai and General de Failly, 1 left Rancourt to proceed to 
them, and come to an understanding with them. I joined General de Failly at 
Beaumont at about five o’clock. Although he had been attacked on the previous 
evening he appeared to entertain no misgiving. . . . 

** General de Failly told me he could not tell if he had before him a division or a 
corps @armée. I explained to this officer that, in the position we occupied, our 
business was no longer to fight, but to pass the Meuse as soon as ever we could. 
His rearguard had just joined him, and he was in a good position, about two 
leagues from Mouzon, with the Meuse on his right and the corps of Douai on his 
left, and in front the heights, of which he was master. 

‘** About. half-past five o’clock I quitted General de Failly, and went to rejoin 
General Douai, who, in consequence of the roads being blocked with the baggage, was 
more in the rear. He had only had an unimportant skirmish the previous 
evening with the enemy’s cavalry, and thought he could arrive early at Villers, 
before Mouzon, the point which had been assigned for his passage. 

*‘ Unfortunately, General de Failly, instead of leaving Beaumont at seven or 
eight o'clock, as I thought, considered he might retard his departure till noon, 
owing to observations addressed to him by some commanding officers, to the 
effect that it was necessary to give the troops a few hours’ repose, and to prepare 
their soup. 

“ At Raves o’clock General de Failly was surprised in his bivouac by the troops 
of the Prince Royal of Saxony. Thrown into confusion by this unexpected 
attack, and decimated by a violent artillery fire, our soldiers rushed precipitately 
toarms. But the men and horses were not ready to fight, and great disorder necessarily 
resulted. 

‘At the first cannon-shot General de Failly got on horseback, and did his 
best to re-establish discipline. He made his troops take up a position in the rear 
of Beaumont, between the Mouzon and Yoncy roads. 

‘“‘ He next beat a retreat on Mouzon, and gained in tolerable order the heights 
dominating Mouzon at half a ieague’s distance; but there the troops, sorely 
pressed, and seeing on a mamelon which commanded the plain, about half-way 
between the position they held and Mouzon, forces drawn up to support them, 
beat a retreat quicker than they should have done. 

‘A rout was the consequence, into which the troops in support were drawn, in spite 
of the charges of cavalry of the 12th corps, and especially the 5th Cuirassiers. 
One division of the corps darmée of General Douai was attacked just as it came 
into line with General de Failly, and was likewise routed. 

“The fight, which ended just as night was coming on, threw four divisions 
into the greatest confusion. ‘They had suffered little loss, comparatively speak- 
ing, but a great many men were disbanded, and only joined next day at Sedan. 
Many of them were captured as stragglers by the enemy on the 31st of August 
and Ist of September. 

‘* At night-fall I gave orders to the various corps to fall back, either during 
the night or early next morning, in the direction of Sedan. And, in fact, most 
of the corps took up the positions commanding that place in the morning and 
evening of the following day (the 31st). I had no intention of giving battle on 
that point, but I wished to rally the army round it, and provide it with food and 
zmmunition.* 





* If ever there was a general whose criminal incapacity and neglect deserved a file of 
soldiers and a short shrive, assuredly De Failly was the man. He had teen a good deal 
of service in subordinate capacities, but having ingratiated himeelf with the Court papal 
party, he became a favourite, and established his claims by fighting against the Roman 
patriots in 1867 at Mentana, where, as he boasted, “ the Chassepot did wonders.” 

On the outbreak of the German war he was rewarJed with the command of the 5th 
corps d’ armée, and at Woerth made his mej sere | conspicuous by failing to sustain Mac- 
Mahon. His great military merit consisted in taking things easy, and a rare aptitude for 
allowing himself to be surprised. 

Mac-Mahon in his evidence, with more good feeling than good judgment, attempts to 
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This was the last chance that Mac-Mahon had. Let us now, for a 
moment, take a view of his position, and we will see how desperate his 
case was. Bya reference to our map the reader will observe how the 
enemy was circling round, and gradually enfolding him. Three German 
armies, numbering not less than 300,000 men, were swarming up on both 
banks of the Meuse, and the whole country from Rancourt by Mouzon to 
Carignan was in their hands on the evening of the 30th August. 

Mac-Mahou was concentrating his defeated battalions as best he could 
round Sedan; but it is important to note that Sedan was totally indefen- 
sible, unless by an army numerous and powerful enough to occupy and 
hold the extensive heights that surround and dominate the city. ‘Those 
heights, either on the right or left bank of the Meuse, in the possession of 
an enemy, Sedan became at once untenable, because it lay within easy 
shelling range, and could be totally destroyed. 

Thus Sedan could not be defended, and Mac-Mahon tell us, as the one 
thing he had made up his mind about on the evening of the 30th, that he 
“ had no intention of giving battle on that point.” What, then, did he intend 
to do? He could not defend Sedan, because he had neither sufficient men 
nor material. He could not fight his way to Montmédy as he originally 
intended, for he had tried to do so, and had been driven back, thoroughly 
worsted and foiled at every point. Thus there was only one chance of 
escape for him on the evening of the 30th, and that was to retire with all 
possible rapidity on Mezitres. He had the railway to facilitate his retreat, 
but his position had become so endangered by delays and successive defeats, 
that even a retreat would have involved a large sacrifice of men and 
material ; yet with promptitude and energy the main body of his army un- 
doubtedly could have been saved. 

Unfortunately, however, Mac-Mahon’s mind was ina state of painful in- 
decision. It would seem, indeed, as if his military genius, which had pre- 
viously shone so brilliantly on many a battle-field, that was so conspicuously 
peuctrating and clear, so prompt, decisive, and energetic at Magenta, had be- 


excuse De Failly’s criminal negligence when in the vicinity of an enemy, by imputing the 
blame to the superior tactics of the enemy! We certainly rubbed our eyes and were in- 
clined to doubt our senses when we read this, but alas! there was no mistake about it. 

“The Prussians,” he says, ‘covered themselves with a very thick curtain of cavalry. 
The troops destined to sustain this curtain always took the precaution of placing them- 
selves behind obstacles on the ground in such a way as not to be perceived. If their rifle- 
men were pursued, considerable forces came up to their assistance, and returned to their 
hiding-places the moment the combat hai ceased, when neither infantry nor cavalry 
could be distinguished.” 

Now what does all this amount to but a most humiliating confession that the Prussians 
knew their business, and that the French did not. Surely one of the most important uses 
of cavalry, well-handled, is to mask infantry and artillery, And is it not equally true, as a 
vital military axiom, that it is among the first duties of a general, when an enemy is near, 
to ascertain his position and force ? 

Yet De Failly told me says Mac-Mahon, “ he could not tell if he had before him a divi- 
sion or corps d‘armeé,’ and the most astonishing part of the business is that Mac-Mahon 
appears to have looked upon this ignorance somewhat as a matter of course. 

it was between four an i five o’clock on the morning of the 30th of August, when De 
Failly admitted his ignorance of the enemy's furce to Mac-Mahon, and he appears to 
have rested quite contented in his fools’ paradise, taking no precautions whatever against 
a surprise, and delaying his march for three or four hours to rest and cook soup, when, 
at eleven, the blow was struck that shattered his corps to pieces. 

After all, the Germans had no great military credit in thrashing such generals. The 
French soldiers were simply sacrificed by incompetent commanders. 


35—2 
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come enervated or paralyzed, for when hours, nay minutes, were golden, he 
remained during the whole of the critical 31st in a stupor of positive inaction. 
This is perfectly inexplicable. ‘The enemy was swarming around him, and 
by a succession of sanguinary attacks was driving his lieutenants, from one 
position after another, still closer within the fatal circle of Sedan, and all 
the while he appeared perfectly stunned—helplessly, without resources— 
without a plan or purpose! Thus on the fatal 31st he became so immeshed 
that escape, without a vast sacrifice, became purely impossible. 

Mac-Mahon’s narrative of the events of the 31st is one of the most 
melancholy we ever read. He admits he was in a state of bewilderment, 
that he had not made up his mind, and it really appears as if he was trust- 
ing to the chapter of accidents in the hope that some unforeseen circumstance 
might arise to effect his deliverance. He says :— 


‘‘ During the day J tried to ascertain what was the best course to adopt on the 
morrow. Krom the citadel (in Sedan), where I had taken up my quarters, it 
was easy to see what was going on. On the left hand of the Meuse the enemy’s ar- 
tillery was beginning to fire on our troops moving along the high road, along the 
right bank, to occupy the positions assigned to them close to Sedan. A little 
later other hostile batteries placed themselves on the heights commanding the town from 
the south-west. In the rear of these batteries could be discerned a cloud of dust 


so dense as to indicate that a large body of troops was on the march in line with 
their artillery.” 


Thus, there was no surprise in this instance. Mac-Mahon saw clearly 
enough the terrible storm that was accumulating its thunders around him, 
and yet he did absolutely nothing to avert its dangers. 

The reader will see, by a glance at our map, that the road to Mezieres, 
by Donchery, was the only one open on the morning of the 31st, by which 
Mac-Mahon could hope to effect his retreat. He was, in every other 
direction, practically surrounded by an enemy superior to himself; the 
direct road by Donchery was still open, and, in addition, there was the 
railway. Now observe how matters were managed. 

Mac-Mahon appears to have been fully alive to the importance of keep- 
ing the road by Donchery to Mezitres open, because it afforded a line 
of retreat as a last resource, but he was apprehensive that the enemy, 
pushing round the left of his position, might seize Donchery, cross the 
bridge there, and intercept his communications with Mezitres. To obviate 
this danger, he directed that the bridge at Donchery should be blown up 
and destroyed. 

He also ordered that four days’ rations should be distributed to the 
troops. ‘There were one million rations of all kinds at Sedan, but when 
200,000 had been served out, he was informed that the supply was falling 
short, and then, on inquiry, he found that blundering and bungling had 
taken place in such a manner, as had become patent from the commence- 
ment of the campaign. He tells the story thus :— 


“ Eight hundred thousand rations were at the railway station, stored in vans 
and trucks, but the building having received a few shells, the station- 
master, without any previous communication with me, had despatched the 
provision train to Meziéres, 

‘The same train carried away with it the company of Sappers and Miners that 
were to have blown up the bridge at Donchery. When they got there the 
Sappers alighted from the train, but the fatality which had 30 long pursued us turned 
against us once more. ‘The men were hardly out of the train when it rushed off, 
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as away with it the powder and tools requisite for the destruction of the 
bridge 


“TI was only apprised of this at ten o'clock at night. I immediately despatched 
engineers with a supply of tools ; but on arriving at the bridge they found it held by 
the enemy, who drove them off.” 

Such is Mac-Mahon’s own statement, and could there be stronger evi- 
dence of the undiscipline and incompetence of those who had the honour 
and safety of France in their keeping. Chiming in with the vice of his 
countrymen, Mac-Mahon calls this gross and criminal mismanagement 
“fatality,” as if we are to adopt the superstitions of ancient times, and 
believe that the gods were in league, fighting against France! 

Well, the result of the fighting on the 31st w as, in all respects, and at 
all points, favourable to» the Germans, till the darkness of night gave 
temporary relief to the French from their continuous and desperate on- 
slaughts. _Mac-Mahon was driven to bay in an utterly indefensible posi- 
tion. He was completely surrounded. 

Such was the position on the night of the 3lst of August, yet with a 
eandour that is commendable, though the judgment should be at fault, 
Mae- Mahon confesses he had not made up his mind what todo! He thought 
it might be best to retreat in some direction. He appeared sensible that he 
did occupy an indefensible position, but how to get out of it was the puzzle. 
In what direction should he make the attempt? Here are his own words :— 

“The fact is, that I did not intend to give battle on the ground we 
occupied. I already knew that we had no more food, and that the town 
was ill-provided with ammunition, but J did not know as yet in what direc- 
tion I should effect my retreat on the morrow.” 

But Mac-Mahon did know perfectly well there was no way of retreat 
open for him on that night—things had gone too far for that. To retreat, 
in whatever direction he selected, he should cut his way through the 
encompassing enemy. ‘This could only Le done by concentrating his forces 
on one point, and making a sacrifice to save the main bulk of his army. 
This he did not propose to de, and while thus undecided, the fatal morrow 
—the calamitous lst of September—dawned, alas, too soon, with all its 
tremendous adversities ! 

While Mac-Mahon. was so painfully undecided—not knowing, as he says 
himself, what to do, or in what direction he should attempt his retreat, his 
ever vigilant and active enemy was not undecided as to the direction in 
which he should attack. 

‘‘ About five in the morning,’ says Mac-Mahon, “I received a despatch 
from General Le Brun, stating that a powerful attack was directed against 
him.” He galloped to the front, and while examining the position of the 
position of the euemy from the heights that command the river Moneelle, 
he received a severe wound in his thigh from the splinter of an exploded 
shell. Mac-Mahon had good reason to bless this friendly splinter. It 
saved him from the humiliation of the following day, which should have 
inflicted more excruciating torture on a mind sensitive to honour and the 
responsibilities of office, “than the splinters of ten thousand shells could 
have caused bodily pain. He was spared, however, by that opportune 
splinter, the mental torture and odium of signing a capitulation—the most 
ignominious a French marshal ever had to subseribe, save Metz, perhaps ! 

Little now remains to be told of this said story. When Mac-Mahon 
found he was placed hors-de-combat, he handed over bis command to 
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General Ducrot, who appears to have been quite alive to the desperate 
situation, for he at once ordered a retreat on Mezitres, which, if Mac- 
Mahon had done three days before, the whole army would have been 
saved. 

But scarcely had General Ducrot’s orders been issued when another 
“ fatality’ started up. The Minister of War in Paris had given General 
de Wimpffen a letter of appointment to the chief command in case anything 
happened to Mac-Mahon, which he had kept secret, and after the retreat 
ordered by General Ducrot had been commenced, De Wimpffen made known 
his appointment and assumed the command, countermanded Ducrot’s orders, 
and determined, most erroneously, in despite of every military consideration, 
to attempt the retreat by Carignan. 

The attempt was made, and failed. Attacked, defeated, utterly routed in 
every direction, the French were driven into the Sedan trap—tens of 
thousands of the bravest soldiers in the world, reduced to a disorganized 
rabble, under a murderous artillery-fire from which there was no escape ! 
There were wild scenes in Sedan that night! 

The morning of the 2nd of September dawned, a fatal day for France— 
the blackest in the annals of a great military power. That day found 
some 100,000 French soldiers reduced to the miserable condition of de- 
moralized refugees—huddled together in and around Sedan like frightened 
sheep, and as helpless too! 

The Germans had seized, one after another, all the heights commanding 
Sedan, and had some 600 guns in position to blow it to pieces. 

Then it was, in this terrible extremity, when further resistance was worse 
than hopeless, that Louis Napoleon resumed his abdicated functions and 
ordered the white flag to be hoisted. This was the last sovereign order he 
issued, and it was creditable alike to his judgment and humanity, for it put 
an end to a senseless resistance, and a useless carnage.” 

Mac-Mahen stood in a peculiar position before the Committee of Inquiry. 
Hie was expected to give all the information he possessed relative to the 
fatal march that culminated in Sedan, but no one anticipated that he would 
voluntarily accuse himself. He was not questioned as he should have 
been, consequently his evidence took the form of a laboured apology for his 
defeat—it was a plaintive pleading of “ extenuating circumstances” for 
the terrible collapse of Sedan. 

We must admit that his evidence will not bear a very close or critical 
examination. He unquestionably desired to lead the Committee to believe 
that, had he not been wounded at six o’clock on the morning of the 
1st of September, he would have, by some unexplained stroke of genius, 
stayed the tide of German victory, delivered his army, reversed the con- 
dition of affairs, and perhaps converted Sedan into asecond Jena. This is 
iruly pitiable! He said, addressing the Committee,— 

‘‘ Allow me to siy that the wound which thus compelled the General-in-Chief 
to give up the chief command was an inauspicious event. I do not by any means 


* The French accounts as to numbers are not reliable, because the corps d’ armée were 
continually augmented by useless raw levies. At Sedan we have 125,000 of Mac-Mahon’s 
“orce accounted for, 83,000 laid down their arms and surrendered prisoners of war ; 
25,000 had been taken prisoners on the previous day the Ist of September, 14,000 wounded 
were found scattered over the field of battle, while 3000 escaped into Belgium :—This 
makes 125,000, so that when Mac-Mahon started from Chalons he could not bave had less 
than 150,000 under his command, if not more. The surrender at Sedan included also, 
some 600 field and fortress guns, besides a vast amount of war material. 
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pretend to say that, tinder the circumstances, he would have done any better 
than the two generals that held the command after him; but I can assert, 
knowing I was compelled to remove from Sedan, where I had neither stores nor 
ammunition, I should have taken a decision which would have brought the whole of the 
army into action, to retire either towards Carignan or towards Meziéres.” 

It is impossible to regard this evidence otherwise than as disingenuous, 
and as clearly implying censure on the conduct of Generals Ducrot and 
de Wimpffen. The marshal was not, like that poor scapegoat Bazaine, 
on his trial before the committee, and there was no one who had the 
spirit to ask him why he had not, days before, taken the decision he 
alleged he should have taken on the Ist, had he not been so inauspiciously 
wounded. For what rational purpose did he linger about Sedan after the 
28th of August ? 

Was there one sound military or other reason why he should have 
loitered, day after day, sustaining continued attacks, and suffering con- 
tinued defeats in the vicinity of Sedan, while there was a way open for 
him to retreat? Could he imagine that, as he was daily growing weaker, 
while the Germans were daily growing stronger, the “fatality,” which he 
says beset him, would cease, and by some miracle the tide of continued 
defeat would be turned into a sudden flow of victory ? 

We think it was ungenerous on the part of Mac-Mahon, and certainly 
not in keeping with his chivalrous character, to have insinuated that had 
he not been wounded the catastrophe of Sedan might have been averted 
—the more so, indeed, as it was by his own fearful mistakes all the dangers 
of the position were created. After stating how the Germans drove the 
French back into Sedan, he said, “ Had the General-in-Chief not been 
wounded, perhaps these things would not have occurred.” And again he 
said, “I persist in asserting, that 7f the General-in-Chief had about half- 
past six brought the whole of his army to the east, the Bavarians, the 
Saxons, and the Royal Guard could not have stopped him.” 

This is the vice of French military vanity—after defeats, victories 
are won with ifs. There must be some salve for wounded self-conceit—for 
a vanity that is morbid and self-torturing. But the simple answer to 
Mac-Mahon’s insinuations as to what might have occurred if he had not 
been wounded, and if he had made a certain disposition of his forces on 
the morning of the lst of September, is short and conclusive—why did he 
not cut his way to Carignan or Meziéres on the day before? If he was 
capable of making head against the Bavarians, Saxons, and Royal Guard 
combined, on the Ist of September, why not have made the attempt on the 
30th or 3lst of August? What sound reason was there for a delay that 
was exhausting his own strength, and augmenting that of his enemies? 

The plain fact is, that Mac-Mahon utterly failed in all his attempts to 
beat back the advancing Germans, whose object clearly was to prevent 
him not only from aiding Bazaine, but from retreating on Paris. All 
their rapid movements were skilfully directed to this end—to force a battle 
on Mac-Mahon, and crush him by a combination of superior forces, or 
compel him to seek refuge in Belgian territory. In their most sanguine 
moments the German commanders never believed that Mac-Mahon would 
have allowed himself to have been so helplessly entrapped as he was at 
Sedan. 

We conclude on the whole facts of the case, that there was no rational 
ground for Mac-Mahon’s expressed belief that any disposition he could 
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have made of his troops on the morning of the Ist of September would 
have changed the fortunes of the day. He had signally failed to check the 
advances of the enemy marching to surround him—in every battle he was 
soundly thrashed ; is it not downright folly, therefore, to assert that he 
had a reasonable hope of doing with a defeated and demoralized army on 
the lst of September, what he had utterly failed to do on the 28th, 29th, 
30th, and 3lst of August. ‘Then Mac-Mahon says,— 

‘My own opinion is that the movement on Meziéres, ordered by General 
Ducrot about eight a.m. had a chance of success. Admitting it not to have been 
successful, a portion of our troops would have been able to escape by the wood 
which covers the greatest part of the ground between the Meuse and the frontier. 
As a last resource this army could have retreated into Belgium.” 


Entirely coinciding in this opinion, we ask, could stronger condemnation 
be pronounced on the fatal inaction of Mac-Mahon? If this chance of 
escape existed at eight a.m. on the Ist, did not a far greater chance exist 
the day before, and a greater still the day before that again? What 
Mac-Mahon has entirely failed to explain is this—why he loitered about 
Sedan after he found his advance to Montmédy impeded, and the enemy 
gathering in superior force around him. This was the real cause of the 
terrible disaster of Sedan. 

In judging of Mac-Mahon’s conduct we must strictly bear in mind the 
sole object he had in view when he broke up his camp at Chalons and set out 
on his Quixotic expedition—it was simply and singly to aid in delivering 
Bazaine. When, therefore, he found that the attainment of that object had 
become totally impossible, as he full well knew on the 27th of August, his 
imperative duty then was to save his own army. 

This he did not do, That great army was sacrificed. It undoubtedly 
was not all that could be desired in the way of perfect discipline, and some 
of its divisional commanders and officers were thoroughly incompetent; 
yet it fought bravely, and suffered terribly, and, worst of all, it suffered 
uselessly. 

When Mac-Mahon before the cummittee exclaimed, “I say boldly and 
sincerely that the capitulation of Sedan cannot be called a shameful one, 
although it may have been a disastrous one. . . . No, it may be said 
that the army was disastrously defeated, but not shamefully, It fought most 
valiantly.” Yes, with all its indiscipiine and shortcomings, its imperfect 
material and faulty organization, we can join in this tribute to the French 
army. Its courage was unquestionable. It fought under every disadvan- 
tage. It was out-vumbered more than three to one, in men and in artillery 
too, and conquering, while favoured by such fearful odds, conferred neither 
lustre nor renown on the German arms. 

We have now followed Mac-Mahon’s career through this disastrous war, 
and it must be admitted that, although not successful, his services were 
great and his genius brilliant in conducting the unequal combat at Woerth, 
and in directing the masterly retreat he effected. In estimating his sub- 
sequent conduct we must bear in mind the sound aziom of the first Napo- 
leon, that “ he is the greatest general who commits the fewest mistakes ; ’’ 
and we must also remember that he gave up his own opinion, and did 
violence to his own judgment, when he entered on the fatal march that 
eventuated in Sedan. From the moment he did so all went wrong with 
him. Vacillation and infirmity of purpose marked all he did, and the 
unquestionable result was the immolation of his command—a catastrophe 
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which, like the capitulation of Metz, is without a parallel in modern 
times, 

Mac-Mahon’s wound was severe. It was a jagged splinter tear in the 
hip, and he was authorized to remain under treatment at the little village 
of Pourru-aux-Bois, a few miles from Sedan, on the Belgian frontier, but 
as soon as he recovered he voluntarily delivered himself up as a prisoner 
of war to share the captivity of his troops in Germany. 

After peace had been concluded Mac-Mahon arrived in Paris, only two 
days before the 18th of March, when the Insurrection of the Commune 
took place; and owing to the incompetence of M. Thiers, and of the 
generals in command cf the troops, the demons of the Commune were suc- 
cessful in expelling the Government and troops from Paris, in obtaining 
possession of all the forts, with the exception of Mont Valérien—saved by 
a lucky accident—and in establishing the reign of terror, of blood, of devas- 
tation, and petroleum. 

Appointed to the chief command of the troops at Versailles, Mac- 
Mahon had to teorganize the army to conquer the Commune and recover 
Paris. This he did with singular promptitude and success. 

On the 24th of May, 1873, the Ministry of M. Thiers was defeated, and 
he resigned, as he had often before threatened to do, in the hope of 
coercing the majority to adopt his measures. But on this occasion the 
majority turned to Mac-Mahon, and, appealing strongly to his patriotism, 
obtained his consent to act as President, though it is well known that he 
is not arepublican. Indeed few men of sense in France are. 

On the 19th of last November a resolution was passed by the French 
Assembly conferring the Presidency on Mac-Mahon for seven years. It 
was felt that France required repose, and that the intrigues of the several 
factions, the Legitimists, Orleanists, Bonapartists, Republicans, and Com- 
munists, should be repressed, and that no hand was so strong as Mac- 
Mahon’s to do so. 

He has thus secured a seven years’ tenure of office, during which he has 
plainly given it to be understood tbat he will not allow the present form of 
government to be disturbed. If Mac-Mahon has any political tendencies 
they are conservative, and his predilections are understood to tend towards 
an Orleanist restoration; but of one thing we may be certain, he will 
never betray the trust reposed in him by the Assembly. He will cause 
the Septennate to be respected, and will use the great powers conferred on 
him to repress faction, and secure to France a period of tranquillity for the 
reorganization of the national resources, which is so much needed to repair 
the terrible exhaustion caused by the late war. 
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THE LEGEND OF RAVENSHOLM. 
By J. H. Wueatiey, Ph.D, F.G.S., M.V.L, &e. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue “I came, I saw,” &c., of the 
off-hand ancient was prefigurative. 
We moderns now say, “ We are bere, 
and we were there ;”” we come, we 
go—we don’t travel: it is flight; 
we start, we arrive. Progression is 
a ditch—we jump over it. All the 
fun, fuming, and pleasant amenities 
of the past, are past. No more day 
coach work, at which travellers 
amused themselves by counting their 
bruises, as certain amiable gentle- 
men now amuse themselves by 
counting out the House of Com- 
mons. No more night coach work, 
where the mistress of a family had 
taken the “inside,” and, after a 
little pleasurable shaking, would 
cry out, “ There’s the brandy- 
bottle gone tosmash! Do feel for 
it, Jim, and try to save a drop.” 
Groping about in the dark for the 
bottle, which, like a treacherous 
secret-depositary, had given up its 
contents to the very dregs—that is, 
to the straw at the bottom of the 
vehicle—Jim felt a child’s naked 
leg amongst the moist litter, and, 
with some difficulty, plucked out 
young Sammy, who, but for the 
broken brandy-boitle, would most 
likely have been smothered. The 
only result of this seems to have 
been that the spirits had saturated 
the children’s buns, and that the 
poor innocents presently showed 
signs unmistakable of having for- 
feited the pledge—dear little pledges 
as they were themselves! (history 
is remiss in not having chronicled 
Father Mathew I.) 

We live in fast times. Society 
has effectually got rid of its pap- 


boat and coral, and gained many new 
notions of knocking about the world; 
to say nothing of the new notions 
picked up among the stars; among 
the hills and valleys of our modern 
earth ; and among the rocks, the 
ancient of days. Alas for us!— 
How the guests found them- 
selves and their traps at The 
Towers, few of them probably 
knew, more than that they supposed 
they must have started, because they 
had arrived. The deduction was 
ingenious, though there are a good 
many of us, indeed, who do the 
same, only on a more gigantic 
scale—start from the cradle to the 
grave, just a jump in the dark, 
knowing no more about the inter- 
vening space than the rocks on each 
side a river know of the small fishes 
swimming in it: very like the old 
Duke of Queensbury’s pig, that was 
kept at one end of a given distance, 
and fed at the opposite end. All he 
knew of the space between was, that, 
as a true fast pig, he tore along it 
as hard as he could, and when he 
got to the other end—what then ?— 
it was the other end, and he was 
there. 

Sir George de la Tour’s den was 
on the ground floor. In the morn- 
ing he chose to make it his dressing 
and bath room—a sort of sponging 
place some men might prefer to 
others they were acquainted with. 
A Bible, and a few commentaries— 
among the more recent, Dean 
Alford’s—were in daily use, and 
lying on one of his tables. On 
others were scattered a large stock 
of materials for fly-making, lines, 
gut, hooks, reels, and many of the 
fisherman’s valuables ; gun-screws, 
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powder-flasks, cartridges, shot 
pouches, bullet-moulds, and a goodly 
supply of shooter’s requisites. In 
one corner was a boot-rack, con- 
taining an assortment from the half- 
inch sole of the sportsman to the 
patent paper affair of the drawing- 
room. In another, a sort of small 
armoury, guns (double and single), 
a couple of rifles, and a cross-bow. 
Fishing-rods were scattered in all 
directions, while salmon and other 
flies were stuck into the wall-paper 
rather profusely, and breaking up 
the pattern in a very interesting 
way. There was a little poetry 
mixed through all this. I have 
seen the “Lady of the Lake,” 
though I don’t think it referred to 
Jack Toplofty. I have even seen 
“Lalla Rookh” side by side with 
“ Homer’’—to which was it a com- 
pliment ? 

The second morning after the 
arrival of the company, one of them, 
the Hon. Tom Finnequin, made his 
way to the den just described, where 
he found Sir George. 

**?Pon honour, De la Tour, I’m 
gweatly surpwised at you. I was 
looking wound here yesterday, and 
could find anyphing and every- 
phing but ‘the gloves.’ You don’t 
patwonize the noble science ?” 

“I can manage without them 
when occasion offers. Shall we try 
a bout now, to give us an appetite 
for breakfast ?” 

“My deaw fellah! not for the 
universe—or all the universes in 
the world—and ever so much more. 
I should be afwaid of hurting you— 
I should, ’pon my ewedit, and that’s 
a vewy extensive affirmation, I can 
tell you. You know I've had 
lessons in the art of self-defence 
fwom the first bwuisers of the day— 
Jem Duff and the Buffer.” 

How could poor Sir George stand 
up against Jem Duff and the Buffer? 
So he meekly said,— 

“You're going out with Top- 
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lofty’s hounds 
pose?” 

“ No—o; I wather phink not. 
One of your fellahs tells me there 
are some cocks in your woods, and 
I phought to take toll in that 
quawter.” 

“ Anything you like;” and they 
turned into a more public room, the 
host thinking, “ Schoolfellow ‘Tom 
has dwindled into a milksop puppy ; 
I thought he’d more pluck ;” while 
the guest murmured gently to him- 
self, ‘ Sold.” 

The Hon. Tom Finnequin was 
the son of an uncourtly, uncouth, 
burly man, whose grandfather had 
made his way to the peerage through 
the brambles and brushwood of the 
law ; a man of intense study and 
plodding industry, who acquired his 
position honestly and honourably. 
The son was like the father, except 
as to the study and industry. The 
grandson, profiting by the ancestral 
want of refinement, gave himself 
up to the polishing system, and 
came out of the mill ground into the 
superfine. Here we have the Hon. 
Tom—a delicate-looking sapling, a 
most egregious fop, few people 
giving him credit for an idea be- 
yond a boast, a kid glove, and an 
opinion on chignons, bracelets, and 
earrings. 

We have got him here, however, 
at The Towers, and he is travelling 
in a very opposite direction to all 
this. A gamekeeper, a beater, and 
a couple of spaniels are accompany- 
ing him to Beechmast wood, and 
knowing is the glance of the two 
men as the honourable gentleman 
shows in light straw-coloured 
gloves and a blue satin tie. Wav- 
ing a graceful au revoir to ladies he 
either saw at one of the windows 
or did not see—the one being as 
good as the other—he joined the 
men and sauntered leisurely off. 

‘Well, John—I phink your 
name’s John?—I hope the cocks are 


to-day, I  sup- 
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not few and far between in your 
countwy?” 

“ I'm thiukin’, yer honour, them as 
will find their way to The Towers 
‘be rayther.” 

“Why, John, why? Don't 
enough of them rise together to give 
one a good chance ?”’ 

“No, yer honour, no. They be 
main shy ; they be all single birds 
here.” 

“More fools they, John. I like 
them to be married, and have fine, 
well-grown, extensive families, so 
that by firing in the phick of them 
one may have somephing like a 
chance of bwinging a few to bay.” 

“We've some pheasants as I’ve 
reared myself, and they’s toler- 
able tame, they is, yer honour. You'll 
hardly succeed with the cocks, I’m 
thinking.” 

“Why, John, why? Is 
cover too phick for sport?” 

“Feared yer honour may find 
it so.” 

He saw the man’s eye on his 
gloves more than once. 

“If it’s so phick as that, John, I 
may be tearing my kids—indeed, I 
believe they are rats, which are the 
best of all—and as we younger 
bwothers have very little else to 
depend upon, I'll put mine aside till 
a fitter opportunity,” and they dis- 
appeared into his pocket. 

The keeper thought he was 
taking a rise out of the young 
sportsman: while the young sports- 
mausmiled pleasantly, and thought to 
himself the first rise of a cock might 
dispel that sweet illusion. It did 
not, however, for though he dropped 
the first bird that rose, it was an 
easy shot. 

“That wor a lucky one, yer 
honour ;” and he was going to load 
the gun. 

“Phank you, John, phank you. 
I always load my own gun.” 

But it dirties the hauds so, yer 
honour.” 


the 
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Pon honour, John, you're right. 
You're a knowing fellah; only you 
see, We younger sons get our soap 
and water at other people’s expense ; 
at least, those of us who are addicted 
to such luxuries.” 

The next three birds came to 
grief, and the keeper’s look of 
astonishment was thoroughly gen- 
uine. 

“T should not wondah, Jolin, if 
you were a bad pwophet, for I phink 
(a bird unexpectedly rose ; killed)— 
I phink, John, more of _ these 
beauties will find their way to The 
‘Towers than you phougat, Eh, my 
friend? ”’ 

The man was at last awake to 
the fact that the aristocratic puppy 
was too much for him, both at shoot- 
ing and chaffing. : 

It. was prognosticated by the 
Johns of the time that when the 
Guards were sent out on active ser- 
vice, during the war with Frauce, 
they would make wretched work of 
it. What could such fine-weather, 
show soldiers do against the old 
trained bands of the great Napo- 
leon? O John, John! read his- 
tory—article, Waterloo. The truth 
is, there is higher courage and 
more stamina in blood than in 
puddle. ‘They found it so when 
men were the things to be shot 
at; and keeper John now found 
something of the kind when only 
woodcocks were to be brought 
down. 

* Halloo! whew! 
music of hounds.” 

** Yes, yer honour. It’s seldom the 
Ravensholm harriers come this side. 
That’s them, sure enuff. Slow 
coaches, they be.” 

“Perhaps, like the ‘cocks that 
would not find out the road to The 
Towers, you may phink astray, 
John.” 

“ Ah, yér honour’s hard upon me! 
I cry beat.” 

“ Bravo, John! here’s my hand, 


That was the 
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and no glove on; a good, honest 
paw nobody need be ashamed of.” 

** Yer honour’s a gentleman, every 
inch on yer, I will say that ; but as 
to them dogs, they can’t catch a 
middling lively hedgehog.” 

We won't take the keeper’s word 
for it, but judge for ourselves by 
getting somehow across country tq 
Ravensholm. * 

It is not very difficult, either in 
prose, poetry, or substance, to do 
that. If there be no difficulty in 
getting there, the same cannot 
always be said of the period of 
arriving. I was going to tell you, 
that on the same morning our friend 
Finnequin was bringing the wood- 
cocks to book at The Towers, such- 
and-such things were going on at 
Ravensholm. But I should have 
been misunderstood by so many, 
that a matutinal explanation is 
absolutely necessary, as I conceive 
it to be no less the part of a writer 
than a gentleman, never—emphati- 
cally never—to be misunderstood. 
Innuendo is the cloak of folly, and 
a true wrap-rascal to boot. 

Morning! Well, yes, morning 
does break upon people at such 
queer, straggling times. To some, 
the midsummer's day dawns four or 
five hours after the sun _ has 
announced the fact ; to some, at one 
or two o’clock in the afternoon ; to 
some, it never dawns at all; to few 
of us at nature’s hour. 

Since there appears to be moral, 
if not physical, doubt as to what 
may be morning or afternoon, we 
will set it beyond the possibility of 
cavil in the present instance — it 
was neither the one nor the other 
when the Ravensholm harriers met ; 
noon, was the announcement; the 
ball-room belle’s morning had not 
begun, though the last stroke of the 
natural morning was sounding. All 
right, where the real and artificial 
worlds are divided by an unfathom- 
able gulf. ‘The fashion of to-day is 
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the folly of to-morrow; the folly of 
to-morrow is the fashion of the day 
after. 

The majors hounds left their 
kennel punctually at twelve o’clock. 
There was a good meet; but the 
polestar was wanting—Lord Erin, 
to the master of Ravensholm’s 
secret and great disgust, only staid 
one day at The Towers, and was 
now gone on a long-promised visit 
to the Duke of Keveton. Toplofty’s 
daughter was not mounted on her 
favourite, Flying Cloud, either ; but 
on a little vicious-looking pale chest- 
nut, more like a cob than a hunter, 
rejoicing in a heavy and rather 
straight shoulder, which spoke more 
plainly of a capsize than of speed. 
His sister never mounted a horse in 
her life. It was a serious loss; the 
Spanish Don’s rigidity and solem- 
nity being scarcely toned down 
according to gender. Half a dozen 
of The Towers’ guests were there, 
but not its owner. At least a score 
from Squashy-cum-Duckpool, two 
or three of his own tenantry, and as 
many J.P.’s; all of them heavy, as 
far as we could see, and, according 
to Theophilus Burr, heavier as far 
as we could not see. 

The hunt was duly paraded before 
the dodr. The hunt was in the 
field. The hunt found. The 
dogs gave tongue—as dogs will, 
whether they are after game 
or making game. Away went 
puss, and the hounds did their best 
—small blame to them—to prevent 
her from ever coming that trick 
again. 

National poetry is like Aaron’s 
rod—it swallows up all the rest; or 
like a steam engine at the rear of a 
train—it carries all before it. Read 
the most beautiful, the most pa- 
thetic, the most sublime, poetry of 
earth’s most favoured sons—we must 
be charmed by the beautiful, touched 
by the pathetic, elevated by the 
sublime, enraptured with the genius; 
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but hear one single note of na- 
tional music—and what national 
music is more spirit-stirring than a 
pack of hounds in full cry ?—away 
with the beautiful, away with the 
pathetic, away with the sublime! 
& spontaneous excitement bursts 
forth; a whole hunt’s enthusiasm 
rings out, 


** Like wild bells to the wild wind.” 


Whatever else Toplofty’s harriers 
might have been, their music was 
irreproachable. 

The cry of the hounds did not 
advance; but, on the contrary, be- 
came fainter and fainter. Finne- 
quin, therefore, made strong walking 
for The Towers; and the keeper, 
who had become quite familiar with 
the crack shot, said, as they went 
on,— 

** The master was not hunting to- 
day. He used to like shooting ’most 
better nor anything; but he’s a guv 
that up now.” 

“What's that for, John? Id 
almost as soon give up kid gloves, 
eh, John?” 

** Yer honour won’t forget that. 
Well, Sir George rides most days to 
town, you see.” 

“T’ve heard he’s a good deal with 
an attorney there.”’ 

John kept one eye shut for a long 
time; a sort of continuous wink. 

“Lord love ’ee, Mr. Finnequin, 
it'll never come to lawyer’s work ; 
you may take John Charger’s word 
for that.” 

“ Lawyer’s work! what do you 
mean ?” 

“ Just them settlements like, yer 
honour. But - 

Though there was nobody to hear, 
no matter how loud he had shouted 
the answer, for the beater had been 
sent on with the birds, guns, and 
dogs, he nevertheless whispered,— 

“ They do say, as Sir George goes 
where settlements is not likely to be 
wanted,” 
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Finnequin understood. He stop- 
ped sharp, and spoke sharp. 

“You’re mistaken, John. Sir 
George is an honest and an honour- 
able man. We may any of us ad- 
mire, nay, must possibly admire, a 
pretty girl, but—a whole hecatomb 
of gloves to a blank cartridge, he is 
not the man you insinuate! No, no; 
he’s a fine manly fellow.” 

Finnequin’s little glove mania, and 
somewhat worse manias, if he have 
them, may be pardoned for that last 
speech. If you would not defend 
your absent friend, your enmity is 
too pitiful to fear, your friendship a 
blot. 

As they neared The Towers the 
straw-coloured gloves came out of 
the shooting-jacket pocket, and the 
whole manner of the man was 
changed. 

I do not pretend to be deeply 
read in feather-growth, but I am 
sure Sir George de la Tour’s wings 
are not yet sprouted; I cannot, 
therefore, present him to you as 
even externally angelic. I only 
know of one earthly thing that is 
perfect—lovers’ eyes. And on con- 
sideration, I am not quite clear 
whether those of the snail may not 
beat them; for our slimy friend can 
protrude or withdraw his at pleasure. 
There may be a query here, which 
we cannot stay to discuss. I do not 
however wish you to have a worse 
opinion of him than he deserves— 
not the snail, but George de la Tour. 
Let us then visit Squvashy-cum- 
Duckpool together, and judge for 
ourselves. 

The hamlet of former days, the 
subsequent brace of small parishes 
jammed into one, like a two-draw 
telescope, looked all the fatter for 
being shut up. It is now puffed by 
prosperity into a moderate-sized 
market town. At the Duckpool 
extremity — not precisely in the 
town, but almost—stands a cottage 
whose newly whitewashed front 
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shows more of neatness and orderly 
habit than its neighbours. The 
glaring uniformity of bright, bare 
walls is relieved by an intermingling 
of jasmine and roses, with the old, 
old clematis, and in part, fantasti- 
eally sporting over the humble roof. 
The little garden of a few square 
yards can boast its flowers; and 
those, arranged with much of the 
negligent order, that tells the dis- 
poser is possessed of no mean per- 
ceptions of natural beauty. I have 
tried hard to educate my own eye 
into admiration of those gorgeous 
masses of brilliant colour, which the 
fashion of our day thrusts down the 
throat of the people, but I cannot 
succeed. No matter how the colours 
harmonize, they are set out in formal 
lines or lumps. It is quite a new 
doctrine, that the line of beauty is 
straight: it is quite a new doctrine, 
that a bunch of colour is beauty. 
The elements may be there: the 
distributive taste anywhere but 
there. 

So many things remind one of the 
difference between a picnic and a 
dinner party, no wonder this does. 
The dinner is a great institution in 
a literary sense, especially attractive 
in its P’s and Q’s; while the poor 
picnic is but a wild warbler, dis- 
porting itself by crag and mountain, 
by dell and lough; peering into 
romantic nooks and crannies ; loving 
sunshine better than gas—which isa 
very peculiar feature in it, seeing 
the gas is dearly paid for, and the 
sun is gratis. 

When I first looked on the cot- 
tager’s garden, a blossom of this 
picnic class was there, eclipsed by 
few, if any, of our floral beauties ; 
she was the cultivator of the plants 
which showed, that however lowly 
might be their mistress, her tastes 
went not with her position. Mary 
was the only child of Widow Chud- 
leigh, and the last humble descend- 
ant of the noble race of that name. 
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As already told, the Chudleighs 
once held baronial rank, and reigned 
over a vast and fruitful territory. 
Broad indeed were the ‘lands, much 
the gold, and more the pride, of 
Mary’s ancestors. But for many 
generations their representatives had 
ceased to interest the eye of power. 
Mary, as one of their proud pro- 
genitors, would have trampled on 
their changed fortunes with the 
savage contempt of uncivilized 
mind; though, as times went, highly 
civilised body. Between the great 
and the small of those days there 
yawned a huge gulf. It is being 
gradually filled up. Men begin to 
think it an honourable distinction 
to count intellect among their 
friends, whether under slate or 
thatch; crown, coronet, crest, or 
paper cap, and the mindless of all 
classes, are esteemed very much 
alike ; unless on the tongue of Sir 
Pertiuax. 

Mary’s father died young. He 
had been a woodman; the chief 
mistake of whose short and blame- 
less life, was, as Mary said, his 
refusal of Major Loftus Toplofty’s 
offer, when the duties of forester 
was proposed to him. But there 
was nothing ; neither praise, nor 
profit, nor love for his wife (and 
that love was honest and true) could 
ever induce him to follow his voca- 
tion there, where his ancestors had 
been rulers. It was not dislike to 
the present owner, who had then 
only lately taken possession; nor 
what is commonly understood by 
pride. We don’t always give credit 
enough to the beatings of a heart 
under a frieze jacket. No, it was 
not pride; “Just,” as he said him- 
self, ‘a strange feeling came over 
him at the thought of cutting down 
a stick o’th’ place.” 

Place: aye, there it is; the fond- 
ness of recollection, the spell of an 
indistinct past quivering before us, 
like the tremulcus vapor of summer 
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heat, deluding our seuses into the 
notion of something tangible. A 
gentleman of the olden time says, 
“He is the most unhappy who has 
never known adversity.’ I bow 
low to the ancient authority, but 
it is not strikingly deferential, never- 
theless, for the stars have whispered 
to me, that he who wants the cor- 
rection of adversity is far more 
unhappy and pitiable. To Will 
Chudleigh, adversity was the normal 
condition. He was born in its midst; 
the rockers of his cradle had been 
burned to keep life in the family ; 
a rough and rugged childhood ; a 
manhood—such as he made it. How 
dare he refuse work when it was 
offered? What business had he 
with anything like refinement—we 
will not say of manners, but of 
thought? Is not brain as much 
hereditary as chin? Ages, and 
sometimes a single generation, will 
alter both ; though both are often 
wondrously persistent. 

If this man’s little girl had nothing 
of the lobster about her—in the 
matter of casting her shell—she was 
obliged, according to the school-girl’s 
account, to let out the tucks. She 
grew; she would grow; and there 
does not seem any reason on earth, 
or under the earth, or above the 
earth, or on any side of the earth, 
why she should not grow. In fact, 
when we make her acquaintance, 
she had grown up—mind, she was 
human—into something short of 
perfection, if not of stature. 


CHAPTER V. 


“ Well, mother, how is Mary, this 
morning ?” 

“ Better, thank God, my dear 
boy.” 

Mother! dear boy ! 

Would not Squashy-cum-Duck- 
pool have turned up the whites, or 
yellows, of its eyes if it had heard 
that ! 
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This was the day Finnequin was 
cock-shooting ; and on which Sir 
George had ridden to the town, as 
the keeper truly said. He put up 
his horse, as usual, at the Green 
Dragon; a peculiar-looking animal, 
with protruded tongue and spiral 
tail, having an exaggerated arrow- 
head stuck on to the wrong end. It 
was still more eccentric from the 
brightest of bright scarlet paint 
having been so liberally administered 
as to laugh to scorn every precon- 
ception of scale, which we could 
have hardly expected from its ver- 
dant name; but names are sadly 
muddled up now-a-days ; good, bad, 
and indifferent, all shovelled to- 
gether to make something, which is 
presently evaporated into nothing— 
amoral thimble-rig—save the mark! 
Our Green Dragon had been done 
into scarlet in consequence of a hunt- 
dinner held under the monster an- 
nually. Nobody can deny but it 
was a brilliant idea, at least, as 
materially connected with bristles 
and pigments; and it appears to 
have taken such hold of the ener- 
getic host that he decorated his 
table and every available space in 
the apartment with flowers of the 
same dashing hue, all intended to 
match the sporting-coats. Iltis 
widow is a pattern widow; she 
respects the expense of contending 
against, or altering, her late hus- 
band’s arrangements; and therefore 
submits, with pathetic philosophy, 
fo the rains and the stains of many 
seasons on the jacket of her dragon. 

His horse having been put up, 
Sir George walked on to Dame 
Chudleigh’s cottage. The question 
with which this chapter opens was 
from him; the answer, from Mary’s 
mother; and both question and 
answer may be thought strange, 
even by others than the Squashy 
gossips. Sir George addressed the 
senior by the dearest epithet in the 
world—* mother :” (must we except 
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wife?) and she, in return, called 
him, “her dear boy.” As in ninety- 
eases out of a hundred the puzzle 
lies in a nutshell: Lady de la 'Tour’s 
husband died two days before the 
birth of her. child, the present Sir 
George. She loved her husband 
dearly, deeply, devotedly, and the 
terrible shock deprived her of the 
happier mother’s solace. Mary Chud- 
leigh had been born the day before, 
and Mrs, Chudleigh became the 
baby baronet’s nurse. As his foster- 
mother, surely here was a sufficient 
bond to gag the rampant scandal. 
Oh, no:— 
‘* What king so strong, 
Can tie the gall up in the sland’rous 
tongue.” 

And for the rest, as he grew up, he 
insisted on maintaining the early, 
affectionate names of mother and 
child. We are easily persuaded to 
what we like, and her love for him 
was as great as his for her. She 
could not then help treating the rich 
baronet as the poor cottager’s child. 
Pity there is not more of this feeling; 
but for the most part gold contrives 
to rub it off the slate of life. A 
hard hand and a raptorial finger 
write up instead the word “ self.” 
The hard palm and claw-like con- 
tinuations do not explain the word, 
and it most commonly drops into a 
paraphrastical piece of advice: Get 
what you can, how you can—lie, 
cheat, lick the dust, take off your 
cap to sin; only get what you can, 
how you can. 

We have seen the close link 
between The Towers and Dame 
Chudleigh’s cottage, which was in 
fact worked into shape at the birth 
of the juniors; yet, 

*: With all the kind mendacity of hints,” 
certain industrious people, fol- 


lowing out their aspiring nature, 
thought to make much of them- 
selves, by making little of their 
neighbours—coining capital out of a 
soap-bubble. 
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Five minutes after the arrival 
of Sir George at the cottage, he was 
on his way back to that scarlet 
abomination, the Green Dragon. 
Ostler had an eye upon him a long 
distance off, and upon the Christmas 
five-pound note as well. His horse 
came through the arch of the gate- 
way, as his owner appeared within 
two steps of it. In the saddle a nod, 
and a “ Thank you, Bill,” and away 
trotted the master of The Towers. 

When Sir George reached home, 
he found one or two of the hunters 
and shooters there before him. Two 
or three were in the billiard-room, 
and one young lady in the solitude 
of the library. 

A house without a library is 
terribly animal—body without soul. 
But it seems an odd place to find a 
young lady in, especially when there 
was a house fullof beaux and belles— 
rings and ribbons. Could there have 
been no sort or amount of amuse- 
ment or information gathered here? 
It were only reasonable to sup- 
pose so. Viva-voce communications, 
whether wit, wisdom, or neither, 
have generally more fascinations for 
the young than all the wisdom of all 
the owls, all the wit in which no 
end of pats of butter are wrapped, 
or all the neither of the nervous 
novelist. Don’t, however, for a 
moment fancy that in student days 
rule is so often stretched into ferule 
for no end, 

The literary lady in question was 
the daughter and only child of Lady 
de la Tour’s brother, a rouwé who 
married pretty poverty, deserted it 
on the first touch of a false note, 
showed the white feather, and on 
heing pitched down the stairs of a 
gambling-house received injuries 
from which he died in forty-eight 
hours. The mother struggled on 
for a couple of years ; but want and 
grief were too much even for a life 
beaten into hard apathy, and she 
died, leaving behind her a little 
36 
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daughter and a touching appeal to 
her husband's sister. From that 
time Ada Locksley found a home at 
The Towers. No striking peculiarity 
marked her childhood, unless it may 
have been the precocious knowledge 
she had of her own beauty. She 
grew up dark-browed, strongly 
marked but handsome featured, a 
little defiant, the least shadow of a 
thought sly, an excellent musician, 
and never by any violent demon- 
stration showed her desire to run in 
double harness. At the time we 
meet with her in The Towers’ library, 
she is travelling fast toward her 
thirtieth year, and has been rather 
blue of late, though they do say that 
were she put upon a green leaf, she 
would have a greenish cast; if upon 
a scarlet geranium, a red tinge; and 
if upon a yellow, a shade of jaundice; 
characier-weakness has, however, 
nothing to do with these varying 
shades of colour. 

“ Well, Ada; how comes this ? 
Alone—and all these people in the 
house !”’ 

“Yes, George. You know I’ve 
begun the study of the ‘ Curiosities 
of Natural History.’ ” 

“Can’t you find any among the 
men and women, as well as among 
books ?” 

“‘ Why no, George ; I think not. 
They carry that queer commodity, 
intellect, about with them, and 
there’s no arriving at the certainty 
of things with that in the way. 
They’re always veering about : here, 
there, and everywhere, in an hour. 
If stuck in one place, like a weather- 
cock, they stl twist round and 
round, and can’t be constant—tad- 
poles to-day, frogs to-morrow. I 
want certainty.” 

“ Of course you do.” 

“Now don’t be rude. I know 
what you mean, and you know what 
I mean.” 

“Ido; almost as well as cousin 
Ada herself.” 
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“T want explanations of—” 

“ That is to say from—” 

‘“* How absurd you are. I want 
explanations of such things as these: 
some birds are without gall-bladder, 
parrots and pigeons for instance, 
yet they perform like functions as 
other birds. Some fish without air- 
bladders still rise to the surface with 
the same alacrity as those that have 
them, the two kinds of mackerel, for 
example. Then we have some birds 
with the, same hollow bones, and the 
same extensive membranous cavities 
between the muscles and the skin, 
all communicating with the lungs— 
air-tubes, in fact—which are gene- 
rally supposed to aid flight. Ostriches 
have the same, but don’t fly, and 
I’ve been looking for some book 
that could satisfy me on such anoma- 
lies.” 

“Apply to Tom Finnequin. I 
hear he can not only shoot, but give 
you the history of what he shoots— 
and a good deal more. Aha! am 
I as good a shot as he is?” and he 
abruptly left the lady to her re- 
searches, something not unlike the 
very faintest reflection of a blush, 
slightly deepening the dark cheek. 
As Sir George passed out, a flash 
of the eye followed him, not a little 
— no; a lady’s look cannot be 
savage or vindictive ; we must call 
Ada Locksley’s brilliant—black eyes 
have a common trick of being so. 
A muttering, too, was heard, it 
could not have been the thunder of 
the flash ? 

** They say you’re a clever man, 
George. I suppose you are, only 
sadly deficient in caution; what you 
were once pleased to call ‘my 
slyness.’ I have not forgot, George 
dear, trust me for that.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
An American, Professor Dawson, 
says, 
“The plan of creation was so 
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vast, that the whole surface of the 
earth was not big enough to hold 
it! it required a series of earths, 
one after the other, to develep 
it.” 

Here is a nice bit of applied 
geology for us; to say nothing of 
Were the surface of 
the world intended to supply a rest- 
ing place for the sins of the world, 
from the beginning to the end, I 
should agree with the lecturer—it 
would take a good many earths. 
What are you talking about? 
Multiplied earths, geology, and in 
a novel, too! oh, fye! you don’t 
seem to know what a novel is. I'll 
tell you. It is light literature, sir— 
very corky indeed—made to swim 
on the shallowest pools. It is all 
crosses and losses, and kisses and 
blisses. It is like punch; not the 
big funny fellow with the large P., 
that laughs at us every week, but 
punch with a small p—, sugar, 
and lemon, and water, and alcohol ; 
mix up the ingredients with a little 
spice, if you have such a thing on 
hand, if not, it will do perfectly well 
without. You mistake me, friend : 
it was only a hint, that one surface 
earth could not hold the sin of the 
world, that I was going to apply to 
a little scene in the library of The 
Towers. 

Count Gerowski was introduced to 
English and Irish society, as a Polish 
expatriated patriot. Ada Locksley 
had known something about him, 
before he accompanied the Belhavens 
to The Towers, though she had never 
mentioned his name there. She was 
a clever girl; she knew much, and 
guessed more. She saw him and 
saw through him; aud when most 
of the gentlemen had sought their 
own amusements, he observed a 
signal, and obeyed it in great per- 
perplexity. The pair met in the 
library ; in most country houses, the 
least frequented, and consequently, 
best adapted place to the present 
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purpose of a quiet conference and 
confidence. 

The lady did not leave the gentle- 
man long in suspense as to her 
motives. 

“Monsieur le Comte! ” 

** Mademoiselle is one ange.” 

“Never mind that now, Count: 
the story’s not new to me. Besides, 
I'm too poor for your market. You 
see, when it suits my purpose, I cap 
be almost as blunt as Jack Top- 
lofty.” 

‘* Which shew new beauty in alk 


change.” : 
“Pooh! None of that stuff 
between you and me. All I seek 


just now is strict confidence.” 

The Pole placed his right hand 
somewhere about the front of his 
shirt, and bowed profoundly. 

“ Mademoiselle may trust her life 
to the humblest of her servants.” 

“1 know I may.” 

This was said boldly, dashingly, 
and the little approach to softness, 
that ever flowed from a naturally 
harsh voice, had completely died 
out. The count elevated his eye- 
brows, in more surprise than he 
generally allowed his bland features 
to betray.” 

“Your astonishment at my ready 
belief is genuine, sir; and you shall 
acknowledge directly it has a sound 
foundation. Shall I whisper a word 
in your ear?” 

He bent toward her; and surely 
no man ever before started back 
from a handsome woman in such 
undisguised terror. His small eyes 
protruded as far as such insignifi- 
cancies could; while his natural 
pallor was deepened toa sort of ashy 
grey, so tinged as almost to look 
like tissue-paper laid over deep 
black. 

“So you see, my friend, if you 
can win Sarah Belhaven, do: I 
won't be the lion in your path.” 

* And what is the cost ?” 

“That you kick the lion out of 
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my path ; ay, any number of lions! 
and if two heads grow for every 
one cut off, so much the more work 
for you. What is the cost? To be 
Ada Locksley’s slave; to do her 
bidding faithfully, effectively, un- 
questioningly.” 

“And to excel her in cunning 
and vindictiveness, if I can.” 

* You are to hold your peace, sir, 
and listen to me. The vindictive- 
ness is mine! I would not forego 
it for a crown! ‘Take your own 
share of the cunning, and welcome. 
It isa poor heritage. It suits low 
birth and a mean spirit, whatever 
may be the rank. It is but a 
grovelling thing after all, like an 
Indian jungle, one don’t always see 
one’s way clearly; there is a diffi- 
culty of penetration; and in the 
very moment of success, there is 
always risk of the tiger’s spring, 
of something to overawe you, of 
something to master you, of some- 
thing to tear you in pieces! it’s the 
cowardice of crime. But vindic- 
tiveness is a power, a sweeping 
passion of the human mind, driving 
all things before it; the lash of 
ocean, the sirocco of the desert, the 
flame and molten rock from below, 
the lightning cloud of destruction from 
above—w hat are these ? types, types 
at best, of earth’s dearest daring—a 
vindictive soul. This I keep to 
myself. Take you the cunning.” 
Her eye glared, her cheek flushed, 
her bosom heaved, her fine figure 
dilated; the beautiful fury raged 
where the woman stood before. 

A plan was then discussed, 
which presented no difficulties what- 
ever to the young lady. Her will 
executed ; ten thousand pounds the 
price. 

“But, mademoiselle, Bill Sweeps” 
(how came he to name that man? 
he had never been mentioned)— 
“ Bill Sweeps can do more than you 
suspect. Letters would answer.” 

“No, they would not. Letters 
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are traitors. See, what traitors 
they are. George received one the 
other day, bearing the signature of 
that worthy person, and immediately 
took it to his muff of an attorney, 
David Dunstable Hyde. I did not 
believe it was the real Simon Pure, 
though his weak mother did. It, 
however, made all plain to my mind; 
I had seen Bill Sweeps’s writing 
before.” 

* You 
Locksley.” 

She smiled. 

“Trust no one, and nothing. All 
must be done in your own proper 
person.” 

“T must, however, have 
fortnight to my Lady Sarah.” 

“What of Cousin Gore ?” 

‘** Oh, he one buffoon !” 

“Don’t be too sure of that, and 
don’t: talk like a buffoon tome. I 
know Irish character ; full of fun— 
and honour. Remember, in a fort- 
night the party here will break up. 
Count Gerowski jwill then be pre- 
pared even for California, if neces- 
sary.” 

“Suppose Lady Sarah agree that 
she become—” 

“ Your wife, Lady Sarah Gerow- 
ski? Impossible.” 

How proudly disdain was stamped 
on every feature of that dark face ! 

“Young ladies have done what 
more strangethan that;’’ andaglance 
was directed toward Ada, which it 
is quite as well she did not see. 

“No matter, sir!’’ and she 
stamped impatiently and imperi- 
ously. “Ifa journey to California 
be on the cards, you will go, even at 
the expense of honeymoonish sugar- 
plums. Of course you must visit 
Poland, look after your estates, and 
the like. Is it not so, count?” 

“ What mind mademoiselle has 
possess !”” 

** Don’t be silly. We understand 
each other; that’s enough. Make 
the best you can of the fortnight, 


are wonderful, Miss 


this 
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which ends, don’t forget, the day 
after the Ravensholm absurdity.” 

To say that her countenance 
was a hard, set countenance; that 
her mien was defiant; her step de- 
termined ; that she swept out of the 
room in tragedy fashion, strong 
in her own will—would be to give 
her less actress-credit than she de- 
served. Where she could plan and 
storm in safety, it was all very well 
to do it naturally. But she did not 
know what she might find on the 
other side the door, for it opened 
into a wide corridor. She turned 
the handle gently—not timidly, but 
with quiet nonchalance, and as 
gently and as quietly went forth. 
Had anybody seen the aspect on the 
inside that door, and anybody seen 
the aspect on the outside that door, 
they would have made a capital 
modern instance of the two knights 
who wrangled about the shield at 
the cross-roads for—an opinion! 

The count watched the door close 
with a deferential, half inclination 
of the body; and when it was 
securely shut, instead of an exhibi- 
tion of terrible apprehensions, or 
drawing himself proudly and fiercely 
up, he deliberately sat down in an 
easy chair, and crossing his legs, 
caressed his smooth square chin. 
It was the peculiar smoothness of 
face, and light figure, that disguised 
his age. No one would have given 
him more than thirty, though he could 
not have been under forty-five. He 
sat there, passing his finger and thumb 
over his chin, and muttering,— 

“How, by all the infernals, came 
that wild cat to know all she does? 
Her slave, am I? ‘Take care, Ada 
Locksley! our paths may lay to- 
gether, perhaps ; perhaps not. 
Vindictive! Keep it, young lady, 
keep it; it is a luxury, and luxuries 
don’t pay, don’t pay. Cunning is 
its master any day. Never let feel- 
ing creep in when you want to 
carry a point, mind that.” 
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Heruminated for some time longer, 
and when next seen, he was smoking 
a cigarette in the billiard-room. 

A country house, filled chiefly 
with sportsmen, is not very enter- 
taining outside the charmed circle. 
There certainly seems to be a diver- 
sion in embryo on the Locksley 
side; and a modicum of a love 
passage between Lady Sarah and 
Gerowski. That’s wrong; there 
was no love between the two—no 
love, whatever, on either side, un- 
less it could be harmonized out of 
interest and indifference. 

One morning, after the other 
guests had separated, each in pur- 
suit of his own particular amuse- 
ment, Lady Sarah and the count 
were alone in the drawing-room, 
to which those who had no special 
pursuit for the moment retired. 
Lady Sarah rose. 

“TIT am obliged to leave you, 
count; but there is the best society 
on the tables,” and she pointed to 
books and papers in abundance,,. 
both for display and use. 

‘* Pardon, Lady Sarah, there is 
no society equal one; and though 
a poor Pole is far below an earl’s 
daughter, as the world judge, love 
do not so believe. You have seen, 
and you cannot have make mistake, 
how dearly I have love even the 
smallest—” here he took her hand 
and was about to pour forth a 
goodly amount of pathetic affection, 
or affectation—which every sensible 
woman hates—when she gently 
withdrew her hand, saying— 

“This must not go on, count. I 
cannot allow you to deceive your- 
self, for an instant; and beg you 
will not think I speak harshly,. 
when I say your wishes can never 
be carried out;” «and she was 
moving toward the door, as it 
opened, and Ada entered. 

‘* Indeed! I’m sure!” said the 
black beauty, “I thought my aunt 
was here.” 
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Lady Sarah was gone. 

“So, sir, it won't do. Your 
winniug pallor can only be interest- 
ing to very young girls, over whom 
the romance of reality (don’t 
smile, there is such a thing ; are 
you not yourself a proof of it?) 
has a strong and pernicious sway. 
Good. Now that silly dream of 
fortune is at an end, you will be able 
to bend your pliant mind the more 
steadily to my work. In two days 
all the country round will concen- 
trate at Ravensholm, and the next 
hour that strikes after that, strikes 
for action.” 

A smile, a nod, and Ada had left 
the room. 

The brighter the neighbour's 
light, the darker and deeper the 
shadow thrown over the envious 
soul, The dust and turmoil of sin 
is no joke; and how often its serious 
purpose is set aside, and the sinner 
subjected to the added sting of dis- 
appointment—always the greater 
according to the quantity of malice— 
need not be told ; it is plain to all 
of us. Ada, however, feared no 
failure, supported as she was by 
the respectable commodity, Bill 
Sweeps, and his exponent, Stanis- 
Jaus Count Gerowski. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WE all of us set up our fancy teeto- 
tums and spin away to our heart’s 
<ontent whenever we can. There’s 
no denying that. ‘The major’s play- 
thing, as we-know, was an enormous 
craving for distinction,.a great and 
glorious aspiration after taking the 
moon’s pride for his model, shining 
by reflection. But he was better off 
than the moon, or the man in it, or 
any number of men in it—he had 
two sources of reflection, one from 
a golden surface, the other from that 
of rank, which is of various metals; 
and consequent degrees of bright- 
mess. Since he could not be the 
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sun, he would be our great satellite, 
distributing an effulgence not his 
own, or a darkness which was taken 
by surprise, and wondered why the 
light shone upon it. 

Lord Erin had returned to The 
Towers two days before the Ravens- 
holm fete, to the extreme delectation 
of the giver of that /é/e. 

One man likes to grow a big’ 
cucumber ; another man likes to eat 
it. I recommend both, Not only 
do, but profit by doing, or let others 
profit; failing this, you’re a “ gone 
’coon.” ‘Toplofty loved the reward, 
but did not care about the tedious- 
ness of growth. He had easily 
secured all at The Towers. The list 
of J. P.’s and other country gentle- 
men was a long one, and there was 
even a sprinkling of baronets. All 
Squashy-cum-Duckpool brought up 
the rear: it was a popularity day, 
and the rear was profuse indeed; 
keeping its place, too, pretty strictly 
among the baggage waggons, having 
an indistinct notion the commissariat 
was somewhere in that direction. 
This temptation kept them a little 
in the background perhaps, which 
is not a common failing of their class. 
They thought, however, and not 
unreasonably, that they could not 
eat for three hours at a stretch; 
there would consequently be plenty 
of time, after they could do no more 
of the greedy, to join the “ gentry” 
in snowballing Aunt Sally, or in 
any other recreation that might 
froth up. 

The day arrived, which is gene- 
rally considered one of the preroga- 
tives of time. The earth had got 
a chill, which had already lasted a 
week, Light snow had fallen early 
in the week, and a deeper fall two 
days before the exhibition of the 
wild beasts. A regiment of sweepers 
had been at work; every path, shrub- 
bery, garden, and piece of pleasure- 
ground where the crowd might 
stray, had been carefully swept. 
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The greenhouses, stores, and con- 
servatories were in grand order, and, 
as might be naturally expected, they 
were in grand request too. 

So far as human arrangements 
were concerned, there was a notice- 
able difference between the present 
and most other fétes of the kind, the 
absence of tents. One only spread 
its fair cupola to the freezing em- 
brace; one, and that was under the 
orders of Jack. It had nothing to 
do with the sporting world never- 
theless ; and although two foxes’ 
brushes crossed over the entrance 
might mislead people on entering 
they were soon disenchanted. The 
house itself did tent-duty, and did it 
right well, Miss Becky’s parsimo- 
nious tendencies notwithstanding. 
Everything, from pines to pistachio- 
nuts, from pomade to porter, from 
dindes-auxz-truffes to cau sucrée, 
was there. 

Nature being the least little bit 
more powerful than man, the meet 
was necessarily at an hour when 
some of the guests had hardly rubbed 
the sleep out of their eyes; and 
others were asking their friends to 
pinch them, to make sure they were 
not somnambulists. Being dark at 
4 p.m., it was necessary, in order to 
give the natives their three hours’ 
invasion, that the cards should 
announce from one o'clock to four. 

At ten minutes past one what a 
crowd was there; by two most were 
assembled ; some three or four only of 
the Squashy indwellers being rather 
behind time. These happened to be 
held in high estimation by the county 
generally, and stood out from the 
bulk, like the nearer planets from the 
more remote. Among them was 
our early acquaintance, Dr. Master- 
mann, and “honest Davy.” Sir James 
Snapp was one of the county mem- 
bers, as well as Poor-law guardian ; 
the other was “ indisposed” to attend. 
And the great growth of all, the Duke 
and Duchess of Keveton,“* were un- 
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avoidably prevented.” Politics were 
credited with having dug the gulf 
that lay between the absent member 
and the lord of Ravensholm. Loftus, 
the tailor’s son, was, in spite of his 
tuft, a liberal; Mr. Lifford Pryse, a 
conservative. The difference be- 
tween them was striking —the guinea 
Pryse could afford to bestow gained 
him heart-gratitude ; and the ten 
Major Loftus Toplofty gave brought 
him an amazing deal of corporeal 
demonstration, crossing of arms over 
the chest, genuflexions innumerable, 
and a profuse show of upturned eyes. 
He prized all this. Of course he 
did; it was the presumed acknow- 
ledgment of his superiority by hisown 
order, no matter how far he might 
now be removed from it. And let us 
say what we will, the applause of our 
superiors, and the reverence of our 
inferiors, are not equal to the smile 
of approbation of our own class— 
the one is often bestowed without 
thought, the other with too much. 

The gathering at Ravensholm 
Priory was a great gathering anda 
great success. 

After as mauy corners of the 
house, as it could get at, had been 
spied into by the Squashy flood, and 
the statues and floral decorations of 
the hall had been duly admired— 
and which were deserving more 
critical admiration than they could 
bestow—a little stream of guests 
was seen to trickle in a particular 
direction, in a line to the left of the 
main building. It was headed by 
Cousin Gore; and swelled and 
swelled, till augmented by a large 
majority of those assembled ; all 
evidently tending to some point of 
principal attraction. Independent 
of this, might be seen, dotted about, 
a couple of politicians, hooked on 
to each other by a button— stud- 
grooms, as Burr always called them; 
a pair of young people, talking of 
the lasting, lasting happiness in 
store for them—squaring the circle; 
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no dream—only a fact, to be accom- 
plished. A few more oddities were 
scattered up and down, riding their 
own pet hobbies; while a few 
loitered long in the refreshment 
rooms. From these, one might now 
and then hear funny little jerking 
speeches. 

“T say, Tom, old sleeve-board is 
giving us gooseberry champagne.” 

“Td as soon have gooseberry 
fool, Jim.” 

“Maybe, you may be getting 
that nearer hand.” 

“ Ain’t Jack a stunner though, 
now she’s got on girl’s toggery? ” 

“Give me that black ‘un from 
The Towers.” 

“Take her; and get your hair 
combed with a three-legged stool.” 

As may be supposed, these were 
some of the unaccustomed from 
Squashy-cum-Duckpool ; some of 
the “elegant extracts” from the 
four quarters of that borough. 

In following Cousin Gore 
shall find most of our friends. 
Dr. Mastermann and two of his 
daughters were travelling in the 
same direction they heard a voice, 
not from the main throng, but from 
somewhere on the other side a belt 
of shrubs, which the crowd passed 
at one point on its way to the cen- 
tral scene of attraction. All the 
voice said was, 

* Tally-ho! Dr. Mastermann.” 

The doctor’s small party pulled up. 

«My dear young lady, how could 
you—” 

“Forgot I'd got this flimsy rub- 
bish upon me, instead of my own 
dear, good, beautiful, useful habit?” 


we 
As 


said Jack, as she pushed through. 


the screen of bushes, and shook the 
doctor and his girls cordially by the 
hand, as well as bits of snow from 
her garments. 

«“ Where is Mrs. Mastermann and 
my friend, young positive ?” 

“ Mrs. Mastermann is not exactly 
under her husband’s, but under the 
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doctor’s, hands for a few days. She 
has got a formidably bad cold; and 
my other daughter wished to stay 
with her.” 

“Indeed, then I wish they were 
here.” And she flicked off imaginary 
morsels of snow in a rather ab- 
stracted manner for a fast lady, 
whose stock of “ advanced opinion ” 
ought to keep her equal to the ‘occa- 
sion. 

“You know, Miss Toplofty, I 
never preach.” 

“You practice 
times.” 

“Practicing and preaching —I 
don’t like introducing strangers ; 
but if I ever did preach, you afford 
me a text. You have a noble con- 
stitution ; don’t lean too heavily 
on it.” 

She looked up with a deep femi- 
nine sportiveness that was often to 
be traced on her countenance by 
those who cared to see it. 

“Doctor, doctor! the light of a star 
reaches the earth, not its heat. We 
love the light, but cannot appreciate 
the heat. There’s astronomy for 
you! You did not think I was up 
to that.” 

“ There’s a better thing than as- 
tronomy in it, though. What did 
you seek me for? your groom is 
well.” 

“He is; but that kick was ex- 
actly on the phrenological organ of 
time, and it has spoilt his whistling, 
I can tell you. But, dear Dr. Mas- 
termann, there’s no occasion to beat 
about the bush with you. I am 
very anxious about a poor family at 
Redpath.” Redpath was a hamlet 
two miles from Ravensholm, and a 
few hundred yards off the road to 
Squashy-cum-Duckpool. 

‘** Do you mean the Dobbins’s?”’ 

She laid her hand on his arm, and 
pried so earnestly into his face. He 
understood perfectly. 

“No, Miss Toplofty, I have not 
seen them. Down in fever, I hear; 


though, some- 
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and the bread-winner laid up from 
an accident.” 

“Right. Thank you.” 

“What for?” but she was strid- 
ing away in a less graceful than 
energetic manner; and joining Lady 
Sarah Belhaven, Ada Locksley, and 
several beaux, they walked on to- 
gether. 

* Louisa,” said Ada, “I’m just 
perishing with cold.” 

** Look here,”’ said Jack ; and she 
made pretence of beating her arms, 
a la paysanne, not feminine, but mas- 
culine. 

*“ We know,” said Ada, “ you de- 
spise ordinary mortal afflictions. 
The burning desert and the iceberg 
are all the same to you.” 

Jack laughed aloud. 

“A polar bear fed on pampas 
grass.” 

“But just see, dear; I want to 
ask you a question. Do you know 
anything about this interesting 
Count Gerowski ?” 

‘“‘[ never either saw or heard of 
him, till he made one of the knots 
in the tail of a kite lately flown 
from Ireland. 1 suppose Lord Erin 
knows him; and beyond doubt Lord 
Erin is one to be shaken hands 
with in king’s palaces, and wherever 
honour and honesty abide.” 

Many were passing, and they 
separated. 

** No suspicion,” thought Ada,— 
“no suspicion there of our noble 
agent. How indeed could there be ? 
That pompous blockhead, her father, 
bowed low to Monsieur le Comte, 
and hoped to have the honour of 
seeing him again before he forsook 
Sir George de la Tour's hospitality ! 
We shall see.” 

The Count Finnequin, and two 
or three younger fellows that were 
staying at The Towers, passed at the 
time, and sundry hat recognitions 
took place. 

“ Monsieur le Comte,” said Ada, “I 
want your opinion on a point. It 
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is not on natural history, Mr. Finne- 
quin, or I should have applied to 
you.” 

As soon as the others were out of 
ear-shot, her tone was. totally 
changed. 

“A word, count! 
ignorant as savages.” 

Nothing more could be said in 
that direction, for as they were 
passing a narrow side-walk the 
great man himself was _ before 
them, and they went on together 
towards the tent. 

As they entered the open space 
Ada’s bright eyes became brighter— 
a phenomenon in which neither the 
gay crowd nor the amusement in 
which it was engaged had any 
part. 

“That must be your daughter 
just entering the tent with George. 
Look, major.” 

“J did not notice, Miss Locksley ; 
but itis very likely. Let us go and 
see what she has got there—ah.”’ 

** Don't like to spoil sport.’”” The 
major smiled. 

“You know they are great hunt- 
ing friends, though I don’t think 
there is anything to catch there— 
ah.” 

“Caught already,” spited Ada 
to the winds. 

They were now at the tent. The 
only occupants were Miss Toplofty, 
Sir George, and a couple of hand- 
maidens prepared to distribute— 
what? nothing, absolutely nothing, 
but a cup of coffee! As soon as 
Jack saw her father she exclaimed— 

“Come here, governor, it’s very 
coll. You want a cup of the true 
heart-warmer. Here, here, you 
dear old object, you’re perished ; 
you must have it—jits no use 
fighting with me. There now, 
that’s right; and, in spite of 
her peculiar style of speech, she 
looked at him with the pure and 
truthful affection of his child. She 
held out another cup to Sir George. 


they are as 
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Thank you, Miss Toplofty—if 
you please ;” and Ada either saw, or 
imagined she saw, which answered 
every purpose, a glance of un- 
doubted intelligence pass between 
them. 

“If you please, Miss Toplofty,” 
insinuated the count, elaborating a 
series of bends of true continental 
profundity and profusion. 

‘* Barbara, hand the coffee round. 
Ho, ho, Mr. Finnequin! I dare say 
you expected to find something 
here, what you consider, better than 
coffee.” 

** So I have, Miss Toplofty.” 

‘Might have been worse, I 
declare,” said the lady; ‘‘might not 
it, Sir George ?” 

He knew Ada’s ear was expect- 
ant; and, unwilling to disappoint it,» 
replied maliciously,— 

“Of all the compliments I ever 
paid you, Miss Toplofty, did you 
ever receive one so clumsy ? ” 

* Did you ever pay me a compli- 
ment in your life, sir? Stop, you 
have ;” then, in an under-tone, from 
which all badinage was banished, 
“you neither think me mad nor a 
fool ;” and she walked out of the 
tent. 

All trooped forth. 

Notes, like the crackling of thorns 
under a pot, fell upon the count’s ear. 

* Did you see that—the Jezebel!” 
This only reached him for whom it 
was intended, and whose sole recog- 
nition was a familiar nod; in no way 
partaking of the usual deferential 
gracefulness with which he addressed 
ladies, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue next day Lady de la Tour 
and her son entered the morning 
room almost together, and were the 
first there. 

“What was the matter, George, 
with Ada yesterday ?—she seemed 
greatly excited.” 
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“Don’t be angry, mother ; I will 
tell you the truth. You and I have 
long believed she had a fancy for 
the farms and dependencies of The 
Towers, its ancient battlements, and 
some of its live stock ; and we also 
know one of the air-spirits, if not 
the pringe of the air himself, has 
whispered to her that they would 
possibly do obedience to Jack Top- 
lofty, in the capacity of their 
master’s bride.” 

His mother smiled. 

“ T saw something like the ‘ green- 
eyed’ yesterday—and rather en- 
couraged it.” 

“ Wrong, my dear George, wrong, 
I have told you more than once, 
there was a knife under the cloak.” 

“Not quite so bad as that, dear 
mother mine ;’ and he escaped the 
contest by giving her a kiss. 

A number of the guests now made 
their appearance in quick  suc- 
cession. 

* What's to be the order of the 
morning ?” said Sir George ; “ the 
hounds are weather-bound.” 

“So are the ponds,” said Cousin 
Gore. “ Who'll skate?” 

Just then, Miss Locksley and 
Count Gerowski entered, and hearing 
the question, she turned to the Polish 
patriot— 

‘**Do you skate, count?” 

‘* Certain—if Miss Locksley wish. 
But as | depart this afternoon, the 
time is littel short.” 

The skating attraction fell through, 
and it must be a great disappoint- 
ment to the true romance reader to 
lose the chance of the heroine fall- 
ing through instead, and being duly 
fished from under the ice by the 
hero, ‘* who, clasping the inanimate 
and moist figure to his breast ”— 
we all know the regular formula, 
so will return to “‘ speed the parting 
guests.”’ All, except the Erin party, 
left The Towers to take the four- 
o'clock train from Squashy-cum- 
Duckpool. Lord Erin, his daughter, 
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and Cousin Gore, remained till the 
following day, for an early train by 
which they could reach Holyhead 
in time for the mail to Dublin. 

There was a suspicion that Ada 
would have liked an invitation to 
Dunwoodie—Lord Erin’s _ place. 
Whether it were so or not, there 
was a perfect rainbow of fascination 
in her whole surroundings during 
the entire of that evening. She 
was a magnificent musician, as we 
have said; and on the present oc- 
casion her harp did certainly main- 
tain its heavenly character, and 
spoke most splendid and spirit-stir- 
ring music, as well as most sweetly 
plaintive and pathetic. There 
seemed at one time to float around 
angelic wailings over the fallen—so 
low, so tremulous, so heart-broken 
—when a sudden swell of triumph 
over temptation, a great and gleeful 
joy, would peal through the atmo- 
sphere of sorrow, and melt away all 
trace of pity in the brilliant harmony 
of rejoicing over the returned pro- 
digal. 

No soul present could fail to be 
touched by that exquisite skill 
which gave to melody such beauty 
and such power; and even Gore 
thanked her with no little feeling. 
Even Gore! why the merry-hearted 
man has a thousandfold more feel- 
ing than all the owls in ivy bushes 
that ever blinked. 

Yet Ada remained at The Towers. 

When Count Gerowski took a 
somewhat elaborate leave of his 
friends, Lord Erin, Lady Sarah, and 
Cousin Gore, he offered a hint for 
the future by lavish praises of the 
hospitalities of Dunwoodie, and the 
great pleasure he had there expe- 
rienced. Shaking hands with Sir 
George, and smiling blandly on the 
ladies, he contrived to find himself 
at the “Green Dragon” in Squashy- 
cum-Duckpool at half-past three 
o'clock on the day of general evacua- 
tion of The Towers—a gaol delivery 
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sometimes not unpleasing to the 
ordinary inhabitants, whatever it 
may be to the temporary. 

When we know that this was not 
only the dead time of year in nature, 
but are told that, by special favour, 
it was peculiarly so in Squashy, we 
may be sure it was there dead in- 
deed, and no sham. Even in the 
lively season an old “rooster ” in a 
rainy day was an emblem of hilarity, 
and looked upon by some of the 
natives with a half envying 
wonderment. It was very interest- 
ing to an inquiring spirit to note 
how, in the very thick of the busy 
season, the ‘extra hand” at the 
‘“‘Dragon” always waxed rapidly into 
corpulence. 

“ Bed, sir?” said the usual boy- 
waiter. Before an answer could be 
given, the landlady appeared on the 
scene, and took the matter a little 
loftily into her own hands, as few- 
customer landladies are apt to do. 

“Don’t you know this is one of 
the great gentlefolks from The 
Towers?” Then, turning to the great 
gentle, observed, ‘‘ You are going on 
by next train, sir? ‘Buss starts in 
quarter of an hour, sir.” 

“Not to-day, Mistress Gorbally. 
I most likely sleep here, this night, 
if you have room.” 

Room! room! You may as well 
think there is not room in Venice 
for St. Mares, or in Rome for the 
Vatican. Room at the “Green 
Dragon!” why there was room for 
the whole house to turn itself outside 
in! to say nothing of bringing with 
it the poultry-house, the pigeonry, 
and the piggeries, with all their 
savoury inmates. 

“The Towers always sleeps here, 
sir, The Towers does. I have 
always room for The Towers, I 
have. Beg pardon; but I think, 
my lord, you are the foreign noble- 
man who has been staying at The 
Towers? Worthy gentleman, Sir 
George.” 
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“Very worthy gentleman, Mis- 
tress Gorbally. But I think I hear 
some littel intrigue.” 

The landlady looked round, and 
then whispered— 

“There is something talked of, 
my lord—but then, dear me, 
my lord, as I used to say to the late 
Mr. Gorbally—young will be young; 
and the widow heaved a sigh of 
capacity. 

“Then you believe this cottager’s 
daughter 

“My lord, my  lord—hotel- 
keepers believe nothing. The 
Towers is very liberal to me; and 
so isthe Abbey, for that matter. I 
hope I do not give your lordship a 
wrong title ?” 

“1 am Count Gerowski.” 

** Will my lord count dine here? 
We have an excellent market. The 
larder of the ‘Green Dragon ’ is there- 
fore well supplied ; and my chef is 
un-ex-cep-tion-able.” 

The chef was an ordinary-looking, 
untidy maid of some work, if not of 
all. A little purifying, for instance, 
would have done her no harm. She 
was, however, quite capable of cook- 
ing—that is, depriving of a portion 
of their rawness the three pork 
chops that comprised “ the larder.” 

“I greatly obleege to you. I go 
out ; and you please send up my 
valise to the sleeping apartment. I 
perhaps return earlier than I think. 
Then I take some small thing; we 
say, oystere; brandy-and-water, 
for nightcap, and the jack-boot for 
the other end. I think you say the 
cottage of this low beauty at the 
far corner of the town? I go now, 
madame.” 

And he went. 

“Noah!” shouted the landlady, 
pitching her voice down the yard 
with great exertion of lungs and 
flexor muscles of the arms— 
“Noah!” 

A full-grown man—that is, full- 
grown in height, or, I should say, 
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rather more ; but only half-grown 
in width, or, I should say, rather 
less —rolled out of a hayloft; not 
the least in the world like a truss of 
hay, but uncommonly like the hay- 
band with which it is tied. 

“Noah! you see that gentleman 
—muake haste—there, just going 
round the ‘corner. Noah, run; | 
want to know where that gentleman 
goes; quick, bolt!” 

The hay-band untwisted itself and 
disappeared round the same corner. 
In ten minutes the ostler, for such 
was his nominal office, though on 
occasion, like Hudibras’ dagger, he 
did not mind toasting cheese or set- 
ting leeks, was again at his mistress’s 
side. 

* Earthed the varmint, 
Where d’ye think?” 

* At Chudleigh’s cottage ?” 

For those who could distinguish 
light shades at such a height, there 
was a comical twinkle about the eyes 
which told Mrs. Gorbally plainly 
she knew nothing about it, that she 
had been bamboozled ; bamboozled 
by a creature that spoke English 
with a twang. <A twang! did any- 
body ever hear of such a thing ? 
taken in by a twang, and done for 
by an accent! 

“It wor 
missis,”’ 

“Uncle Codling ” was only a sort 
of uncle to the poor ostler. No 
doubt he was of the family of the 
Codlings. But he added Fitz to. 
his name, and for many years before 
I knew him, “ Corah Fitz-Codling, 
Attorney,” was inscribed on an 
eighteen-inch-by-eight brass plate, 
in the centre of the brightest var- 
nished door I ever saw. 

“At’ Torney Fitz-Codlings! surely 
the gentry has not left ‘ honest 
Davy,’” exclaimed the landlady, 
pitching up both hands, like the 
extensive ears of a donkey when 
he’s turned into a road where he 
can’t see a thistle. Having duly 


missis. 


at Uncle Codling’s, 
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manipulated the air, as if it were 
something tangible, down they came, 
as, suddenly smitten by suspicion, she 
said sharply to her subordinate— 

“*Torney Fitz-Codling’s not two 
minutes’ walk. What made ye so 
long?” , 

“ Why, when he cum to th’ middle 
o' th’ bridge, he up and stopped bang. 
He leaned agin the coping, and look 
over slap into the water. He then 
shook his fist at summat he see 
there; leastways, if he did not see 
nothing, he shook his fist avyhow; 
and then cuts along to uncle’s.”’ 

The landlady was of a placable 
disposition —when she had no reason 
to be otherwise. It was a pleasant 
way she had, for as she often and 
often spoke at, if not to, the late 
Mr. Gorbally, ‘‘ There be them as be 
alays a nagging and suspecting, 
willy-nilly, right or wrong, with 
reason or without reason, or agin 
reason. I could never abide such 
doings; no, I could not.” 

The count’s soliloquy on the 
bridge was short, but pertinent— 

“The last words that she-thing 
said to me were, ‘ Well, now, count, 
there’s the cat, and there’s her tail ; 
I leave you to tie on the tin kettle.’ 
Very well, Ada Locksley, it may 
suit me to do so, whether at your 
bidding or not. Fitz-Codling, Fitz- 
Codling! she says he’ll stick at 
nothing. So far, well; that’s the 
boy for me. But I do not see my 
way clearly to the money-bag. 
10,000/. when the affaire is settle 
isa nice sum. Where is she get it? 
If I could track it into her posses- 
sion, I get it. I compel her to give 
it. But there is no trace, how 
should there be? ‘That letter to 
Sir George! Bill Sweeps, Bill 
Sweeps! it was the right dodge. 
We'll do something yet, or e 
and here he shook his fist, as Noah 
said, but it was at something more 
turbulent than the clear water 
showed. 
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He stood before the attorney’s 
door ; knocked, and inquired, was 
the owner of the bright varnish and 
brighter plate at home ? 

He was. 

‘“‘ A slip-shod sibyl led the way ;” 
and he was ushered into the attor- 
ney’s den. 

As he entered he could not help 
smiling at the characteristic emblems 
he saw around—cobwebs. The 
great dispenser of law—lI don’t say 
the law, which may be quite a 
different thing—was seated in a 
leather-covered chair, reading a 
newspaper. He looked up as the 
door opened, and Sibyl announced— 

“A gent as wants you, measter.” 

The door closed, and measter held 
out his hand. 

** The Count Gerowski, I believe. 
I had the honour of seeing you in 
the gardens of Ravensholm yester- 
day.” 

The count bowed ; not as elabo- 
rately as usual. 

“You have 
Locksley ?” 

“T have her 
are safe. 
prove it?” 

** Sweeps.” 

“Good. Now to business. Let 
me first hear your reading of what 
appears to me a very awkward com- 
plication. You know of the letter 
received by Sir George de la Tour 
from California ?” 

‘San. 

** What do you make of it?” 

“That Ada must be thrown over.” 

Attorney Fitz-Codling was a cool 
hand himself, but he fairly stared 
at the count in bewildering amaze- 
ment, and blurted out, gruffly— 

“Who the plague are you?” 

* A poor Pole, and a noble of that 
kingdom.” 

‘lhe answer was a temperate and 
deserved reproof for an offensive 
question. 

“I beg your pardon. 


heard from Meess 


guarantee that you 
Can you give a word to 


You took 
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I thought you were 
Miss Locksley’s 


me unawares. 
here to forward 
views.” 

“JT am here for that purpose, 
though she may not be the medium.” 

“ Kither she or you go with 
Bill Sweeps, Sir George, and honest 
Davy, as they call him.” 

** Ada Locksley’s a fool, and worse. 
You and .I flatter ourselves we are 
not. Do you know the exact pur- 
port of Bill Sweeps’ letter to Sir 
George ?” 

“No; Hyde locked the letter up 
himself in Sir George’s deed case, 
and all his clerk could gather was 
from overhearing a few words, and 
no more. I have pieced two or 
three things together, and consider 
it likely the writer of that letter is 
possessed of information which may 
go the length of diverting the suc- 
cession of Ravensholm from the 
present family.” 

“ Suppose he bave that informa- 
tion, Monsieur Fitz-Codling, what 
the good to you and me, if we go 
with Ada Locksley ?° How she pay 
us?” 

“T think I see daylight. I wish 
I had that letter; I should feel on 
firmer ground.” 

The count took from the breast- 
pocket of his coat a small pocket- 
book, with nothing in it apparently 
but papers. Selecting one, he held 
it to Corah Fitz-Codling, saying,— 

“There is copy of lettere Bill 
Sweeps send to Sir George.” 

The sharp little man seized it 
with the eagerness of some congenial 
bird of prey. 

“How came this in your pos- 
session ?”’ 

“That my affair, Mr. Fitz-Cod- 
ling.” 

Ts it a true copy?” 

“T am assure Bill wrote both 
original and copy.” , 

*“ Bill wrote both, did he?” .He 
reflected an instant. ‘“ My dear 
count, in order te carry this through 
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successfully we must have a perfect 
understanding. No hide-and-seek 
business between you and me. You 
know I am ready for anything, in 
my humble way. To be able, then, 
to perfect a plan, and that without 
delay, you must pardon me, count, 
for asking how you and this man 
are on the terms of intimacy which 
clearly subsist between you?” 

“Tf I tell you I know this man 
long years ago; that I do him ser- 
vice; that he has reason to hate the 
Toploftys, root and branch; that I— 
well, M. Fitz-Codling—that I do not 
object to improve the poor Polish 
count’s exchequer ;—what if I tell 
you one or all of these things, why 
you believe me? I have learn thus 
much in the world, Attorney Fitz- 
Codling, that a man must be pro- . 
digiously well established as a truth- 
teller before any prudent man can 
believe him. Then what use my 
telling you anything about it ?”’ 

** Don’t let there be any passage 
of arms between us, count. Let us 
fight on the same side. Whatever 
may be the tie between you and 
Sweeps, I dare say you can tell me 
what he means by these hints of Sir 
George marrying, and that he has 
the power of putting him or his wife 
in possession of great wealth.” 

“IT can tell much of what he 
know. He believe Sir George was 
marry this Mary Chudleigh.” 

““Pshaw! marry — never 
now ; kindly go on.” 

“He say he have the power to 
stop the succession of Ravensholm.” 

** What then?”’ 

“Is not this cottager daughter 
the child of the last male descendant 
of the ole race?” 

“Yes. I understand that part 
of the move perfectly. Won't do. 
But how isthe succession to be 
defeated ?” 

‘“‘ He have not give the way.” 

“ But you kuow it.” 

“I do; and will only give up the 
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knowledge when the reward will 
assure.” 

“Tt can be got at through Mr. 
William Sweeps himself.” 

“Try ; you have the direction on 
this copy lettere ;” and he took it 
up, folded it, and replaced it in his 
pocket-book. During this process, 
the attorney scrutinized his visitor 
closely. At length he said,— 

“Somebody is playing at cross- 
purposes, which is but a childish 
game. It is understood here that 
Sir George de la Tour is engaged to 
Jack Toplofty. Miss Locksley, who 
everybody knows is madly in love 
with her cousin, or his worldly 
goods, is well assured of the fact, as 
you yourself know ; and I can per- 
fectly understand her burning desire 
for a clear course. Yes, yes; that’s 
plain enough. Resolve me, then, 
one thing, count, and the tangle 
may be wound off. Since Ada 
Locksley would destroy Jack Top- 
lofty on her own hook, why did 
Bill Sweeps make proposals to Sir 
George to the same effect ?” 

“Sweeps does not appear to have 
know anything of Meess Locksley at 
that time. Beside, as I tell before, M. 
Fitz-Codling, he believe Sir George 
marry the Chudleigh girl, and most 
likely he suppose the baronet glad 
to enrich his with the domain of 
Ravensholm. But now see, mine 
dear sir, that matter nothing ; for if 
it turn out he marry Meess ‘Toplofty, 
we shall have profit that way, by 
proving her a beggar, and making 
Sir George shell out under threat of 
exposure.” 

«“ Shrewd, count, shrewd. I won- 
der how this man Sweeps got 
at anything connected with 
them ?” 

“The lettere say he was once 
valet. Cannot say, myself.” 

The attorney took out his watch. 

“ Bless me! it’s only a quarter of 
an hour to dinner, and we have not 
come to any decision yet. Will you 
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do us the honour, count, of sitting 
down to our humble fare?” 

“With great pleasure. And we 
afterward finish our littel talk.” 

“Here are some newspapers, 
count ; excuse me for five minutes;” 
and as he closed the door he 
muttered, “ That man’s not easily 
trapped. Washing the brain in 
strong waters has loosened many a 
cautious tongue.” 

The count walked to the fireplace 
and rubbed his hands together glee- 
fully, not because they were cold, 
but because he thought— 

“Tt won’t do, Mistere Fitz. 
Neither brandy nor beauty can make 
me show more of my play than I 
choose to pull out. We must employ 
one of that class, and this fellow have 
no scrupel—good.” 

Within the five minutes Corah 
Fitz-Codling returned; but much 
more than the stipulated quarter of 
an hour passed before dinner ap- 
peared. 

After remaining some time longer 
in Fitz-Codling’s private office, they 
proceeded to the drawing-room. 
Nobody was there. Perbaps the 
young ladies of the house were 
going through an extra “ beautiful- 
for-ever’’ arrangement, as possible 
future comtesse for one of them; 
or some unaccustomed dainty plat 
might be preparing its seductive 
influence in the same direction. At 
last, enter a stupendous volume of 
silk, on which the master looked 
with all the sweet complacency of 
purchaser and owner. 

** My dear, Count Gerowski; count, 
Mrs. Fitz-Codling.” 

Two young ladies, her daughters, 
entered immediately after. 

In families of what we may 
euphuistically describe as of de- 
pressed extraction, or wherever 
education has been below par, vul- 
garity reaches its climax on the lady 
side of the house. Men may in real 
fact be as vulgar; but they less 
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frequently show it in personal affecta- 
tion; and the most intense of vul- 
garians are those of pretension. The 
Persian paradise, ‘‘ Warmth without 
heat, and coolness without cold,” is 
not for them. They must always be 
in extremes. The unassuming and 
unobtrusive are to them the mean. 

The ladies Fitz-Codling had souls 
above the quiet. The sisters were 
much alike; rather pretty, and knew 
it, which is perfectly right ; but they 
showed they knew it, which is per- 
fectly wrong. The lady-like girl, no 
matter how beautiful, how accom- 
plished, how clever, or of whatever 
rank, moves quietly about, so com- 
pletely a matter of course, as to have 
no influence whatever over manner, 
or seemingly to have none. 

The younger of the sisters—Miss 
Araminta—was the show-girl of the 
family. Only imagine a family with 
a show-girl init. Very queer, but 
quite common. Miss Araminta rose 
to this rank principally on the 
strength of her superior accomplish- 
ments, and some scrap of mental 
culture, rather than on her beauty. 
She sang, she played the piano, or 
played with it, which is a very dif- 
ferent thing; she read vast piles of 
the fashionable hydrogen literature 
—hydrogen being the lightest body 
we know, we can easily make out the 
weight of her learning. She knew 
some words of French—not French 
French, but English French—and 
far, far above and beyond all, there 
were mysterious hints that she had 
been laying in an unusual stock of 
stationery, of a kind not commonly 
devoted to letter-writing :— 

“* Rumour, close by, as she pluck’d a 
reed 
From a babbling brook, detain’d 
throng ; 
With a hundred tongues that never 
the agreed, 
She gave to the winds a mocking 
song ;” 


and the self-same rumour told how 
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the young lady was also adventuring 
on the song path, with the additional 
danger of putting it into that great 
civilizer, the Press. She was trying 
her hand at alchemy, transmitting 
base metal into gold, inharmonious 
thought into harmonious verse. No 
wonder she was the family show- 
girl. 

‘ Dinner’s on the table ;”—But- 
tons, speaker. 

“Take my girl Araminta, count. 
She’s very clever.” 

‘Goodness me, mamma!” ex- 
claimed the clever girl, with a small 
deprecatory movement of the fingers 
upward, without any corresponding 
action of the arms, which hung 
straight down. The count’s gal- 
lantry, between the drawing and 
dining rooms, extended to one ob- 
servation. 

** What lovely, supple wrist, made- 
moiselle have got !”’ 

** Ah, mounseer le comte!” suc- 
ceeded by another slight modification 
of the commended deprecatory dis- 
play. 

* Fish, count?” questioned mamma. 
*Tt’s quite fresh ; we always throw 
a sprinkle of salt over our cod and 
haddock.” ‘The corned beef is our 
own curing.’ ‘“ We hatched the 
chickens ourselves.” ‘ My eldest 
daughter made the suet-pudding with 
her own hands; there’s plums in it, 
count.” “And I always melt the 
butter myself; I don’t think any 
cook can do that—though, to be 
sure, a great deal does melt away 
somehow.’ 

These oratorical selections and 
light panderings to the regalement 
of the mental palate were let fall 
as occasion offered, when the fleshly 
palate was momentarily disengaged. 

Though seated next Miss Ara- 
minta, the count appeared preoccu- 
pied, and a forced rejoinder or two 
was nearly all he vouchsafed to the 
embryo poetess. 

“Would not it be nice, mounseer 
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le comte, to live in a country flowing 
with milk and honey?” 

‘*T should think it would,” inter- 
posed mater familias, “ they are 
pure dear, and awful adulterated.” 

“These very good substitute, 
meess—bread and butter.” 

“Deed, comte, you are so droll!” 
softly sighed the inspired. He was 
—to be in a morbid state of inani- 
mation by the side of his sparkling 
companion. 

The attorney was, however, wide 
awake, and more impatient than 
beseemed a cautious man; for there 
can be no doubt but the lady of the 
house received an unexpected tele- 
gram, and she bounced from her 
seat, parched-pea fashion, saying,— 

‘** Now, girls, we must leave the 
gents to their toddy !” 

The count’s multiplied bows 
covered the retreat of the ladies ; 
when a certain moving of chairs and 
decanters ensued, as at a first-class 
spiritualistic meeting, only without 
the ceremony of whisking them up 
into the air. 

** Let us now draw to the fire, and 
make ourselves comfortable. Here’s 
port, which I can recommend. Can't 
say much for the other wines. Best 
of all, here’s genuine cognac; what 
duty it may have paid is between 
the importer and the revenue 
officers,” 

The count knew something of 
‘genuine cognac, duty free,” and 
had no more objection to it than the 
attorney. More tumblers than one 
were brewed without unsealing the 
lips of the noble guest; aud ’’Torney 
Fitz-Codling began to speculate 
whether he might be of those who, 
like sponges, become heavier, instead 
of more buoyant, the greater the 
quantity of liquid they imbibe. 
This was a contingency on which he 
had not calculated, and he must put 
it to the test at once. 

“I think, count, while we sip the 
nectar, we may go on with our 
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business. You propose to give Miss 
Locksley the go-by, and patronize 
Sir George. It requires considera- 
tion. What of this Californian 
letter? Under any circumstances 
we should have the writer over. 
Whatever may be the plan of ‘honest 
Davy,’ as they call him, we must 
find it out, ae be beforehand with 
him. His clerk’s pretty sharp, and 
—eh, count?—why the man’s half 
asleep !” 

**Pardon. I not exactly onder- 
stand all you say. The cognac make 
my brain stupid.” 

“Fool!” muttered the attorney. 
Which ? 

“1 call ’gain to-morrow morning, 
as most likely I leave this town in 
the day. I beg you offere my ex- 
cuse to the ladies;” and he rose 
from his chair, steadied himself a 
moment, and then walked to the 
door with the dignified formality we 
sometimes see in the intoxicated 
playing at sobriety. His host made 
no opposition, but let him out at the 
front door himself. 

‘* Shall I send somebody with you 
to show the way—or stop, I can go 
with you myself.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Fitz-Codiing. 
My dear sir, I thank you very much. 
The “ Green Dragon.” I know the 
road perfect.” 

A few minutes later a gentleman 
entered the coffee-room of the “Green 
Dragon” and rang the bell. 

** Oysteres and pint portere.” 

As a remedy against the be- 
wildering effects of cognac there is 
vothing like the anticipatory oyster— 
at least, so it appeared in the count’s 
case. He walked steadily, talked 
steadily, thought steadily. 

“That fellow’s an ass;’’ was 
Gerowski’s dictum. ‘ He have the 
determination to be, but the ¢ermi- 
nation is not to be. He would live 
by his wits—if he could. The trap 
was as plain as the bait.” He ca- 
ressed his knee, and went on; “The 
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first move was the thing. Lettere 
to Sir George. Honest Davy. 
Respectable ; and all the rest of it. 
More in character with a man of my 
position. How funny it all come! 
The zig-zag path; the shiners. I'll 
consult the pillow ; fine adviser. 

“‘Waitere! breakfast, nineo’clock.” 

“* What do you take, my lord?” 

“* Coffee, eggs, muffin, sardines.” 

The boy, never having heard the 
word sardines, reported it sand- 
wiches ; and the innocent count 
sought the adviser he had spoken of 
without the least suspicion of his 
breakfast treat. 

“That Pole is dangerous, my 
dear,’’ said Fitz-Codling to his wife, 
after having let out the count, 
“Drink shuts up his mouth.” ~ 

“If it removed it altogether it 
would be no great loss; it’s pure 
and ugly,” retorted the wife, 
viciously. “* Did you see how little 
notice he took of Araminta — 
never said a civil thing to her all 
dinver-time, though she'd put on 
her best imitation set of emeralds 
that was given her by her god- 
mother, Mrs. Captain Blazer, and 
that jeweller Stone said would be 
real, if they was not false—and she 
looked for all the world like an 
angel, so she did; and spoke like 
an arch-angel, so she did ; and it’s 
a burning shame, that’s what it is!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Count Grrowski was far too good 
a tactician to be outwitted by a low 
country attorney ; and whatever had 
been his visions by night, he walked 
down to breakfast at the “‘ Green 
Dragon” with very commendable 
punctuality and a fair appetite. 
The landlady was in the bar, and 
as he passed did homage to the 
great man. 

“T hope, my lord, your lordship 
has found everything comfortable?” 

* Exquisitely so, Mistress Gor- 
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bally. Nothing could be bettere,” 

“JT will send in your breakfast 
directly, my lord.” 

Thecount entered the coffee-room, 
took a paper off the large round 
table in the middle, and seated him- 
self at one of those thin pieces of 
narrow timber that we always find 
doing duty for tables in coffee-rooms. 
The paper he had taken up was 
the Squashy-cum-Duckpool Gazette. 
The first page was, of course, public 
announcements, with no less than 
three advertisements of the editor’s 
own. He sold lollipops; and the 
three advertisements referred to the 
varieties of that condiment in which 
he dealt—from hard-bake to bulls’- 
eyes. The count turned over the 
sheet ; and there saw, in extra type, 
“Grand Winter Féte at Ravensholm 
Abbey, the magnificent seat of Majer 
Loftus Toplofty, J.P.” As the 
reader happens to have been there, 
a second edition would be worse 
than useless. The only additional 
information was told in few words. 
In the list of those present, he read— 
“A Polish nobleman of great dis- 
tinction and high rank, the Prince 
Gerowski, was present.” A bland 
smile was beautifying the ugly fea- 
ture Mrs. Fitz-Codling had spoken 
of as the breakfast was being de- 
posited before him. But he was 
busied with his paper, and did not 
see it; for his eye had just de- 
tected the first paragraph of “ Local 
‘*“We understand, Lieu- 
tenant Smart, a near relation of our 
esteemed townsman, David Dun- 
stable Hyde, Esq., sailed for Cali- 
fornia yesterday. We believe the 
mission to be of a private nature, 
and wish the gallant sailor all suc- 
cess.” ‘The count’s smile was gone, 
He did not frown. He never 
frowned—it would spoil the smooth- 
ness of his brow. But a deathly 
paleness was over his face, from the 
roots of his hair to the tip of his 
beardless chin. 
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“I’m too late—too late! Ha, 
ha! stay—what can he do, and 
what can I not do? Ho! ho! M. le 
Comte! you're not beat yet, old boy. 
Bravo!” 

“ Breakfast is on the table, my lord.” 

The gentleman raised his eyes— 
and his eyebrows too, when he saw 
the coffee and the eggs and the 
muffin all right, but flanked with a 
mighty pile of grey sandwiches. 

“What that mean!” said he, 
pointing to the lump. 

“ My lord ordered sandwiches for 
breakfast.” 

“T nevere do any such thing. I 
ordere sardines. Bring me what I 
ordere.” 

Out went the waiter; and in 
again he presently came. 

“We are very sorry, my lord. 
A traveller breakfasted early, and 
had the last dish of sar—sar—that 
we had.” 

“ Very well. Nevere mind.” 

*“ He’s a real gentleman, missis,”’ 
said waiter, on returning to the bar; 
“he’s a real gentleman, lord, or 
prince, or whatever he may be; for 
when he could not have what he 
wanted, he said, ‘never mind’ quite 
in a pleasant-like voice.” 

“The lord, or the prince, or 
whatever he might be” imbibed his 
breakfast with tolerable satisfaction, 
despite the absence of sardines, and 
the report in the Squashy Gazette. 
He then pushed his chair from the 
table, crossed his legs before the 
fire, extracted his toothpick from 
his waistcoat pocket, applied it, and 
ruminated. The pith of his rumiua- 
tion will be gathered from his actions. 
He rang the bell. 

“ Waitere, you have an attorney 
here, one Mistere Hyde. Where 
does he live ?” 

“Honest Davy, my lord? 
lives in the Crescent, No. 1. 
show you, my lord.” 

“Thank you; I know where the 
Crescent is.” 
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He continued to use his tooth- 
pick and his brains ; read over the 
newspaper carefully, laid it down, 
smiled, and eventually left the room, 
and the house, 

Everybody seemed to know the 
pale foreigner; many were the bows 
he received, many the heads he 
turned—people looked round after 
him; and when he entered honest 
Davy’s office the attorney greeted 
him by name, remarking— 

“T thought Sir George de la Tour's 
friends had left The Towers?” 

“That true, Mistere Hyde. I sleep 
at the ‘Dragon’ last night, as I wish 
to consult with you on a very grave 
affair, connected, in part, with my 
late excellent host. I just read in 
the Gazetée that a relation of yours 
is gone out to California?” 

The attorney bowed, and regarded 
his visitor attentively—most atten- 
tively—since the two sections of his 
opening observations were hardly 
conformable. 

“‘T thought you stayed last night 
at the ‘ Dragon’ in order to speak 
with me on some subject, in which 
my client, Sir George, is concerned?” 

* And is not my good friend, Sir 
George, concern in that paragraph 
of the Gazette I have name?” 

Again an observation to the same 
effect. He had not slept at the 
“ Dragon,” as he said, to consult 
Hyde ; but had come to him in 
consequence of having, on the 
following morning, read the account 
of Lieutenant Smart’s departure for 
California. The discrepancy had 
found a niche in honest Davy’s 
mind; added to which, he knew, 
through his clerk, where the count 
had dined the day before. But 
Gerowski went on— 

* You have send over Lieutenant 
Smart to hunt up Bill Sweeps the 
gold-digger.” 

Surprised as Davy was, he did 
not show it; partly because his sus- 
picion had already been raised, and 
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partly because he considered every 
client’s affairs as things of strict 
honour between himself and them ; 
he therefore quietly asked— 

“Has Sir George confided to you 
any of his business matters ? ” 

“He is not acquaint with my 
knowledge of the lettere he receive 
not long since from Bill Sweeps.” 

“* How can a Polish gentleman be 
mixed up with such a character as 
that ?” 

“I will be perfectly open with 
you, M. Hyde. A Polish gentle- 
man may be poor.” 

Hyde reflected a moment and then 
said,— 

“What is your object in this 
interference with Sir George’s tran- 
sactions with his attorney ?” 

“To benefit both myself and Sir 
George.” 

* That’s straightforward, count ; 
but I don’t see how you can benefit 
yourself. ‘The man Sweeps is in 
possession of some secret.” 

“How you know he alone in 
possession of it?” 

“If I have sent Smart over, he 
will readily ascertain what we want 
to know.” 

“He 
Sweeps.” 

“Why not, if the fellow wrote 
here as lately as you seem to 
think ?” 

“1 tell you, he learn nothing. 
But I can give you information ; 
William Sweeps will nevere interfere 
with my conduct of the affair ;” and 
a hard, almost sinister expression 
passed over the whole countenance. 

“You don’t mean to say he’s 
dead !” 

“ Does every man that go to the 
diggings live to leave them ? ” 

“ Murdered!” exclaimed Davy, 
horror-struck, 

“ Not quite argue with the shrewd- 
ness I have hear given to M. Hyde. 
May I not have purchase his interest 
in any private acquaintance he 
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might have with 
Ravensholm ? ” 

‘Pardon me. 
were poor.”’ 

**Why not poor? Why not poorer 
by reason of this very purchase ? 
It involve, at the least, 30,000/. a 
year ; and the power to bestow that 
—which I claim through the indi- 
vidual, Bill Sweeps—is worth some- 
thing, Mistere Hyde. There are 
two ends to every stick, and it not 
always we get hold of the right.” 

A clerk entered. 

‘* Sir George de la Tour is in the 
office below. I told him you were 
engaged. He said he would wait.” 
Hyde nodded, and the clerk left his 
principal's office. 

Honest Davy was in a greater 
state of excitement than ke had 
experienced for years. He, however, 
addressed the count with perfect 
calmness, 

‘* You heard the announcement, 
count; do you wish to carry on this 
business any further?” 

‘Certain, M. Hyde. 
for the purpose.” 

** Before asking my client to join 
us, I must honestly tell you, that I 
cannot advise him to enter into any 
treaty with you.” 

** ‘They say in your country, two 
head better than one, M. Hyde. 
Perhaps three head better than 
two.” 

Davy looked rather stately as he 
walked to the speaking-tube. 

‘* Ask Sir George de la Tour to 
walk up ;” and Sir George came. 

‘‘ How are you, Hyde, after the 
freezing at Ravensholm?” and a 
genial shake of the hand followed, 
“I knew you were here, count—my 
frieud’s clerk told me so; and they, 
too, shook hands. 

‘Strange to say, Sir George, he 
has come on your affairs.”’ 

“ My affairs!” and he regarded 
the count in undisguised surprise. 

“It quite true, mon ami, And 
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since I have the onexpected pleasure 
to see you here, had we not bettere,” 
turning to Davy, “all consult to- 
gether ?”” 

“ Perhaps,” said Hyde. He then 
told Sir George of the count’s ac- 
quaintance with the mystery in 
which Bill Sweeps was wrapped. 

* But, my dear count, it is clear 
nothing can be done till this Sweeps 
turns up. Eh, Hyde?” 

Honest Davy was in as great an 
ecstacy as his attorneyship would 
allow. 

“But suppose him dead,” put in 
Gerowski. 

“Then, count, then, on proof of 
that, my client can treat with you.” 

“The death ofa digger is not 
always so easy to have proof,” said 
the count. 

“Well, but, Hyde, where’s the 
difficulty? Caa we not arrange 
with the count, conditionally ? 
Conditionally, that if this Sweeps, 
whoever he may be, should inter- 
fere, any arrangement with the 
count will be null, absolutely.’’ 

Gerowski visibly brightened. 

“A very sensible proposal, Sir 
George, and I am willing to be 
bound by it.” 

“That cannot be, count; it can- 
not be, Sir George; until either 
Colville Smart return, or we hear 
from him.” 

“Why that, M. Hyde, when I 
give guarantee, in case he oppose 
what I accept ?” 

‘It will be the simpler and easier 
way, and, possibly, avoid much 
quibbling and quarrelling hereafter. 
I would further advise, Sir George, 
that the count leave us his address, 
in order to communicate with him 
when we hear from Colville.” 

Such was the final settlement. 
The count took out one of his cards, 
and writing under his name, ‘“‘ Hotel 
Duprez, Leicester Square, London,” 
left it on the table, observing— 

¢“Tf I am not there, I always leave 
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my address for lettere to be for- 
warded.” 

He then took a gracious farewell; 
and Sir George and Davy were 
alone. 

“This is an odd thing, Hyde. I 
had no suspicion Count Gerowski 
could by any possibility have ever 
met with Bill Sweeps.”’ 

“T don’t like that count, Sir 
George.” 

“Well, there’s a good deal of 
continental shrug about him; that 
does not mean much; ungraceful 
as chimney-pot hats and solemn 
broadcloth are, they're nothing 
worse than a frivolity of fashion, or 
peculiarity of race; harmless as 
doves, if not wise as serpents. 
There is, however, a sort of half- 
furtive manner about the man that 
neither John Bull, nor Paddy, nor 
Sandy care to get intimate with, 
But he can’t help that, poor fellow ! 
how can he?” 

*“ By having done nothing that 
brought it on. Do you know any- 
thing of him—his character or past 
life ?”” 

“Not I. He came with Lord 
Erin, who, it seems, picked him up 
at some old lady’s dinner; or, I 
should say, he picked up Lord 
Erin.” 

“ Ay, ay, just so; I appreciate 
the difference.” 

““He appeared frivolous enough 
while he was at The Towers. We 
all looked upon him as a poor for- 
eiguer, which, you know, always 
here signifies fortune-hunter; a 
silly character—mean, but nothing 
worse.” 

“May it be possible, Sir George, 
anyone in your own house could 
have put him up to this daring 
spec?” 

“ Who knew it ? my mother; and 
—yes, Ada.” 

“Could Miss Locksley have any 
motive bg 

Sir George was silent for awhile. 
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“ Hyde, we're old friends, though 
I’m ayoungman. Speak out.” 

“Miss Locksley and the count 
understand each other. He dined 
at Fitz-Codling’s yesterday, and 
you know Miss Locksley had some 
transaction with him a year or two 
ago.” 

‘“Dined at Fitz-Codling’s! why 
the man’s a ei 

‘* Never mind what he is, or what 
he is not. The count dined there.” 

‘* How, then, came he to consult 
yout” 

‘Could not make terms with 
Mr. Fitz-Codling ; or it may have 
been a trial of skill to overreach 
each other; and the Pole has come 
here to see where he can make the 
best bargain.”’ 

‘* You must believe him to be a 
great rascal.” 

‘* A very great rascal, Sir George; 
I care not to say how great a rascal.” 

** Smart will discover something.” 

**T think he will, something to 
surprise you. I am very glad indeed 
he is on his way to the far West. 
He has both tact and temper, with- 
out which we are beaters of the 
wind. Tact without temper is easily 
overthrown ; and temper without 
tact overthrows itself.” 

Sir George strode up and down 
the office—well, he could not help 
it; only he need not have fired such a 
piercing look, like spoony at a jilt; 
he should have known better. He 
did come to his senses pretty quick, 
considering the occasion, aud laying 
his hand on Davy’s shoulder, said,— 

“Davy. Davy, tell me your sus- 
picions. You have pnt a horrible 
thought into my head.” 

**] will tell you, Sir George : that 
mau, having obtained some secret 
from Biil Sweeps, in relation to 
Ravensholm, has either murdered 
him, or been cognizant of. his 
murder.” 

“ Impossible, impossible, Davy 
Hyde! A murderer in my mother’s 
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home! It cannot, cannot be! 
must have it out, Hyde. 
be arrested.” 

Hyde, in his turn, laid his hand 
on the excited young man’s arm. 

“Sir George, you are talking 
wildly. I may have misled you.” 

The baronet shook his head, and 
Davy went on. 

“We are only conjecturing. I 
believe the count to be something 
worse than a common chevalier 
d’industrie. But we have no grounds 
for legally touching his person; nor 
anything like evidence he is a 
criminal. We must remain inactive 
tili we get enlightenment from Col- 
ville.” 

*“ And be bubbling over, boiling, 
till nobody knows when.” 

‘“*It may be nearly every hour of 
two or three months; about which 
time the bubbler and the boiler will 
arrive at his twenty-fifth birthday ! 
What an aged man he will be, when 
life is spread out before him, plain, 
simple, without mystery, without 
doubts and fears, without eutangle- 
ments !” 

** Well, Davy, there may be such 
atime; though I question whether 
it is more than a young man’s 
dream or an old man’s well-inten- 
tioned move.” 

“ Never mind the old man or his 
move, but profit by his advice. Go 
and take a two hours’ gallop. It is 
the best prescription physician or 
lawyer ever gave patient or client; 
it laughs blue-pill aud colchicum to 
scorn in the one case, and waking 
nightmares in the other.” 

“God bless you, Hyde!’ and 
never were two hands more cor- 
dially clasped. 

The Atheist makes everything out 
of nothing; therefore, nothing is 
symbolic of everything. Was honest 
Davy following such a will-o’-the- 
wisp ? and out of the nothing of his 
own fancy raising up terribly sub- 
stantial crimes, Speculate! why 
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should we? A trustworthy envoy 
was steaming away for the land 
of discovery, and never was digger 
maddened by mammon more excited 
by the golden prospect, than was 
David Dunstable Hyde at the 
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thoughts of Smart's discoveries— 
volcanic fashion, turbulent within, 
majestic without. 

We will follow the adventurer. 


(To be continued.) 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


Men, and not seldom these who are 
the most intolerant of so-called 
“women’s rights,” are often heard 
to complain of the _ intellectual 
feebleness of those from whom they 
have to select the future partners 
of their lives, and the future mothers 
of their children. Some even de- 
precate the utter inability to com- 
prehend more than the merest vapid 
commou-places, which usually cha- 
racterizes their partners for an even- 
ing, with whom they may have no 
intention of contracting more inti- 
mate and lasting relations. But we 
do not look for much, say they, in 
the way of continuity of thought or 
capability of sustaining a conversa- 
tion, from those into whose company 
we are accidentally thrown for ten 
or fifteen consecutive minutes, recur- 
ring possi»ly at uncertain intervals 
under similar conditions of heat and 
hurry, artificial restraint and un- 
natural excitement. It is not, how- 
ever, under these circumstances that 
the majority of men choose their 
wives, nor is it fair, therefore, to 
consider the future partners of our 
lives as members of that class of 
evening acquaintances, and nothing 
more. Rather let us judge them at 
their homes, tied down by no fancied 
social necessity to discuss in well- 
worn phrase the staple trivialities 
of the dinner party or the assembly, 
bat with all their capabilities, 
natural and acquired, unrestrained 
and encouraged ; let us find out, in 


short, “ what they have in them.” 
Then comes the complaint that the 
shallowness and insipidity, for which 
we made allowance last evening as 
the effect of special circumstances, 
is really their true measure of 
character and capability, while the 
charm of glow and glitter which 
might stifle our first feeling of re- 
gret, when the companionship was 
that of an hour, is utterly inade- 
quate to modify our criticism, when 
the question is as to the qualifica- 
tions for a lifelong union. 

That these complaints are made 
in good faith may be seen from two 
facts. First, they are not advanced 
by any one exclusive set of cynical 
bachelors, or by men whose ex- 
perience of the small coterie of truly 
literary women has made them hyper- 
critical towards the mass, but by the 
large class of prospective husbands 
whose interests are mainly affected ; 
and secondly, because the answers 
elicited from the sex complained of 
and their partisans have been pleas 
in justification rather than a general 
denial, directed more to extenuating 
an acknowledged shortcoming than 
to traversing itexistence. We have 
a right, therefore, to assume that 
the complaint is well grounded, 
and to examine into the origin and 
extent of the causes from which it 
springs. 

For the purpose, of this inquiry 
a woman’s life may be divided into 
three parts or phases, The first 
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extends to her emancipation from 
the school-room; the second com- 
prises the interval between that 
emancipation and her marriage ; and 
the third follows her marriage. 
From the phrase most usually 
applied to the close of the first 
period, “finished her education,” 
and to the inauguration of the 
second, “coming-out,” it is not 
difficult to arrive at the following 
conclusions :—That the amount of 
knowledge which a girl who has 
‘come out” is expected to possess, 
is the exact sum of her education 
prior to the time when she “finished” 
it ; and, further, that as “ coming- 
out” signifies the enrolment of the 
débutante’s name in the list of 
marriageable ladies, that amount of 
education represents the intellectual 
requisites popularly supposed to be 
demanded by the marriage state— 
that is, for a complete and perfect 
womanhood. 

Now it is to the propriety of both 
these conclusions that we demur, 
and hold, that the second period 
should not terminate, but rather 
supplement, the educational period 
proper, and hence, that the qualifi- 
cations for married life or perfect 
womanhood should be estimated at 
the sum of the education acquired 
during the two anterior periods, 
instead of at that of the first alone. 

By considering then the facts on 
which these conclusions are re- 
spectively based, and what the sub- 
stitution which must be effected in 
order to establish our contention, we 
shall hope to discover the cause of 
the complaint, and arrive by the 
same process at the remedy. 

And first we must notice what are 
the salient points in a girl’s school- 
room education. Passing over the 
initiatory stage of learning to read, 
with the observation that it is to be 
deplored that it does not always 
involve learning to spell, of acquir- 
ing the rudiments of history, which 
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might well cease to be confined to 
long rows of dates, and historical 
facts arranged in tabular or analyti- 
cal form, and elementary arithmetic, 
for the results of which husbands 
are wont to point to the ill-kept 
house books, and the inaccuracy and 
involution of the simplest forms of 
domestic accounts, we come to the 
age of twelve or thirteen, when the 
mind’s appetite becomes more keen, 
and its digestion more capable of 
assimilating the tougher food that 
may be submitted to it. Of what 
does this food mainly consist? 
Music, drawing (using the words in 
their most comprehensive sense), and 
French, with one or two other 
modern languages, generally Italian 
and German, relieved by fancy- 
work and fiction, at times when 
occupation, as distinguished from 
work or study, is the object desired. 

Now, to music being made a 
common element in the education of 
all young people, male and female, 
we heartily assent; but only so 
far as it may he requisite to prove 
if the taste for music exists. The 
moment that this question can be 
answered in the negative, musical 
practice, as a part of the daily 
routine of studies should be discard- 
ed. We object to the enforced 
practice of what can never attain to 
more than mechanical proficiency, 
both as a waste of time, and as a 
demoralizing influence: a waste of 
time, inasmuch as_ those hours 
which the poor pupil devotes to this 
daily drudgery of the pianoforte, 
would, if as consistently devoted to 
almost any intellectual study which 
was congenial, render her compara- 
tively a proficient in it; a de- 
moralizing influence, inasmuch as 
the weight attached by those in au- 
thority, to what a girl must feel to 
be only an artificial and soulless 
acquirement, by increasing her 
estimate of superficial accomplish- 
ments and outward show, deadens 
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that sympathy of profession with 
principle, which is such an import- 
ant element of a pure morality, 
and weakens her appreciation of 
true art, by confounding it with 
its counterfeit, artifice. For music, 
as a fine-art (to adapt Emerson’s 
definition), is the conscious utterance 
of harmony in thought to a beautiful 
end; but the stereotyped process by 
which that end is colourably imi- 
tated, without reference to any 
innate and pre-existing thought or 
instinct, is artifice, and the result 
artificiality. 
Mrs. Browning well describes the 
process and the result :— 
“T learnt much music—such as would 
have been 
As quite impossible in Johnson’s 
day 
As still it might be wished—fine 
sleights of hand 
om unimagined fingering, shuffling 
oO 
The hearer’s soul through hurricanes 
of notes 
To a noisy Tophet.” 
Nothing is more to be deplored in 
the education of girls, than the 
application of this invariable rule of 
pianoforte playing. Boys are cre- 
dited with a development of sense 
sufficient to inform them whether 
they are fond of music or not, and 
if at a certain age they assert the 
negative, or allege that their taste is 
purely receptive and not creative, 
their guardians cease to enforce the 
compulsory practice of music; while 
with girls a similar exercise of sense 
and independence would, in the 
eyes of most parents, be a violation 
of established rule and precedent, 
damaging alike to their own credit 
and to the matrimonial prospects of 
their daughters. Yet no one can 
assert that a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of music is less desirable for 
a man than a woman, nor, if it is to 
be acquired by compulsory practice, 
is it easy to see why any difference 
in this respect should be made 
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between the boy’s education and the 
girl’s. The result that arises from 
the present difference would seem to 
be the true motive for its existence, 
namely, that a woman with no taste 
for music may make pretence of 
being musical, and that a man may 
be spared the exhibition of a like 
fallacy. Butif it be thought that 
that capability to teach a child its 
notes, and to play a husband’s simple 
accompaniments, which, even under 
the present system of forcing, we 
rarely find to survive the first few 
years of marriage independence, is 
a worthy result of the means ex- 
pended on its attainment, by an un- 
sympathetic performer, then let the 
common musical element in educa- 
tion extend so far, and no farther. 
Leave the acquisition of mechanical 
proficiency to those in whose hands 
it is a means of perfectly expressing 
an inborn and natural taste, rather 
than a mere testimony to perseve- 
rance under protest, and a ground 
of excuse for an otherwise inexe 
plicable ignorance of the commonest 
elements of general knowledge. 
The observations which we have 
made on music apply to drawing in 
a less degree, only in so far as draw- 
ing is less often a common element 
in a girl’s education. This arises 
probably from its being of a less 
portable nature, and not so readily 
available for miscellaneous produc- 
tion. Drawing, when acquired, is 
more fitted for private amusement 
and occupation than for purposes of 
display, and we cannot but feel that 
if music were in like case, it would 
be at once omitted from the ordi- 
nary curriculum of at least three- 
fourths of our so-called “ finishing 
academies.” These establishments, 
professedly educational, apparently 
hesitate to waste the time of their 
pupils on subjects which would 
mainly serve to supply themselves 
with a harmless mechanical occupa- 
tion, but the persistent enforcement 
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of musical practice shows that the 
source of this hesitation is to be 
found in the unpretentious character 
of the result. ‘The accomplishments 
of a finished education are too often 
the sepulchres of everything that is 
merely sensible and useful, while 
society, as at present minded, puts 
up with the sacrifice ouly so long 
as the ashes of the slain innocents 
are covered by a pretentious mauso- 
leum, and not by a simple memorial 
for individual gratification. Dut 
where drawing in all or any of its 
branches does exist as an invariable 
élement of ordinary education, it is 
Spen to the same animadversion as 
music, and its cultivation should be 
restricted within the same limits. 

The study of French and other 
modern languages stands on a dif- 
ferent footing. And first we should 
premise that we do not believe in a 
“taste for languages,” that is, a 
taste, innate and independent of 
culture, as exists in the case of 
music. That one person is more 
apt than «another in acquiring a 
foreign tongue, is to be attributed 
to the ordinary variations of human 
intelligence, to individual acuteness 
of perception, imitation, and me- 
mory. As knowledge of a foreign 
tongue therefore can be inculeated 
without doing violence to any natural 
apathy or antipathy, it is thusbrought 
within the ordinary and legitimate 
scope of all teaching. 

A foreign tongue may be con- 
sidered from two points of view—as 
a spoken language, and as:a liter- 
ary medium. ‘The first alone under 
the cosmopolitan circumstances of 
our age may be plausibly advanced 
us a sufficient argument for its uni- 
versal adoption into a girl’s studics, 
and is the motive usually adduced ; 
but the second is even more valu- 
able, though less readily conceded. 
And this brings us to the true gist 
of our inquiry. As a literary me- 
dium, a foreign language is a proper 
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common subject of study, not alone 
for the introduction it bestows to a 
foreign literature, but for. the in- 
centive it yields to the study, and 
the aid it affords to the elucidation, 
of our own language and literature, 
For this, a knowledge of her own 
language and literature,is,the point to 
which we would have a girl’s studies 
converge, an object to which all 
other objects should be subordi- 
nated, and to which all her subjects 
of mere occupation should be regu- 
lated. It is only so far as it is in- 
compatible with this result that we 
object to the place which music and 
drawing, and even languages, taken 
as spoken languages only, occupy 
in our present system. Proficiency 
in these should be esteemed of 
secondary importance, except in 
those particular cases where natural 
predilection, or special circumstances, 
afford valid reasons for varying the 
rule. 

We believe that it is in the ab- 
sence of this object of a girl's 
studies, and the superficial and 
partial nature of those substituted 
for it, that the origin of the com- 
plaint which we have chronicled is 
to be found. Let us consider, there- 
fore, (1) how the attainment of 
this object would affect the results 
we have deplored, and (2) how 
this object is to be attained. 

We say, as a comprehensive 
answer to the first question, by 
rendering the girl more intelligent 
to the majority of men she meets at 
the period of her “ coming out,” and 
by providing her with a foundation 
on Which to build that superstruc- 
ture of‘ education which we have 
said should be acquired during the 
second phase of her life, that is, 
until her marriage, and, so far as is 
consistent with marriage duties, far 
beyond it. 

Consider the subject philosophi- 
cally. Language (according to a 
thoughtful address by the late 
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Professor Grote, recently published 
in “Good Words”) is talk : litera- 
ture, a development of outward 
talk, thought is inward talk, and 
both spring from that habitual talk 
or communication between man and 
man, which is a precondition of, 
aud is implied in the very word, 
civilization. But literature, and 
thought, as they are the fruit of 
intercommunication, do also won- 
derfully aid and improve their 
parent stock, and ignorance of them 
is a bar to becoming an active and 
fructifying part of the social frame. 
To all talk there must be two 
parties, the talker and thie listener. 
Listening well, that is, by reading 
books as well as to oral talk, is : 
preliminary to talking well. Now, 
is not our own language and litera- 
ture pre-eminently our special talk, 
both in relation to outward talk 
and inward talk, to active talking 
and passive talking, or listening : 
the language, that is, in which we 
are ordinarily addressed, and address 
again ; and are not the reasons ad- 
duced for a general knowledge of 
language and literature, in its 
bearing upon intercommunication, 
especially cogent in relation to our 
own? Is not ignorance of one’s 
own language and literature a crip- 
pling of sozial capabilities—a lop- 
ping-off of the hand which each 
social member is required to stretch 
out to grasp another's with? Is not 
this knowledge, in fact, the common 
ground on which ordinary men meet 
and judge ordinary women, and do 
not women, by neglecting it, wil- 
fully cut the ground from under 
their feet?* We have here the 
very first condition of an intelligent 
and intellectual companionship, that 
is, a sufficiently common bond of 
union. A bond of union to be 
serviceable to unite large masses, 
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vastly diversified, should be largely 
sympathetic ; an electric bond, ca- 
pable of being set in motion by 
ordinary apprehensions and com- 
mon-place intelligences, not vocal 
to the elect alone, as in the com- 
paratively isolated chord of music. 
The mind of an educated woman 
should be receptive of the same 
impressions, active by the same 
forces, expressive in the same 
utterances, as that of an educated 
man. ‘Then educate her ; enlarge 
her sphere of action. What is that 
tact which is now the meter of 
womau’s popularity, their centre 
and core of attraction, which has 
been productive of more union 
between the sexes than all the 
music which the daily misery of 
pianoforte practice has ever evolved, 
but the negative of what we propose 
to give her by an improved general 
education. ‘Tact is passive, or at 
least a negative effurt—its object 
is suppression ; education is active 
and spermatic ; its object is expres- 
sion. A man’s tact is the skill with 
which, either by choice of topic or 
judicious “trimming,” he conceals 
his diversity of opinion; a woman’s, 
the skill with which by the same 
means she conceals her incapacity 
of forming any opinion at all. But 
tact is natural, or at any rate ac- 
quired under circumstances which 
are as exceptional as is the gilt of 
nature, and therefore we would find 
a substitute equally sympathetic, 
but more catholic, for such a rare 
attribute. Education is, or should 
be, a common birthright. Educa- 
tion, again, is a surer base for sym- 
pathy than tact, in this, that it is 
more independent. Tact presup- 
poses an actual, or at least an 
assumed, amiability, and implies a 
sacrifice of independence, which is 
incompatible with certain asperities 


* “There is nothing, after all,” says Sydney Smith, ‘so social as a cultivated 
mind.” 
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of temperament or circumstance; 
but active intellectual sympathies, 
as engendered by education, may 
exist in the rugged and the obsti- 
nate, as well as in the time-serving 
and conciliatory, and under adverse, 
as well as favourable, conditions of 
fortune. So far from involving a 
sacrifice of individuality and inde- 
pendence, such sympathy is often 
evoked by their very assertion. For 
coincidence of view-poiuts, a vre- 
cisely similar argle of vision is not 
necessary to a true intellectual sym- 
pathy, only a certain equality of 
optical capability. Tact is the as- 
sent of one who shuts his eyes that 
he may not see differently from his 
neighbours ; education opens the 
eyes, and aids the sight, and chal- 
lenges correctness of vision. 

But the consequences of this object 
of a girl’s studies being attained will 
further appear, when we have shown 
the means of its attainment. 

The study of English language 
and literature should be treated 
synthetically not analytically. It 
may be said to be composed of—(1), 
words or language (which Carlyle 
calls the flesh-garment or body of 
thought); (2), works considered 
subjectively ; (3), works considered 
objectively. Each of these branches 
is inseparably connected with the 
others, and no one of them can be 
even partially comprehended without 
involving the study of the remainder. 
The first is philology; the second, 
the history of English literature— 
history being mainly biography, and 
the history of literature the biography 
of authors; the third, what is termed 
ordinarily literature, or books. And 
now consider how universally com- 
prehensive of knowledge generally, 
or what is usually called general 
information, these branches of our 
study are. 

Words, in their ovigin, in’ the 
vicissitudes of their existence and 
meaning, and in their decay and 
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final extinction, are themselves store- 
houses of infinite knowledge. Lan- 
guage has been called fossil poetry, 
fossil ethics, fossil history. How 
vast a fund of poetic thought lies 
enshrined in our language may be 
seen from the metaphor lurking, 
often unperceived to the vulgar eye, 
in the majority of our most ordinary 
words, which, if looked for and ap- 
preciated, often appears to embody 
in its inception some beautiful effort 
of fancy or poetic simile. “ A his- 
tory of language,” says Archdeacon 
Hare, .... ‘“* would throw more 
light on the development of the 
human mind than all the brain-spun 
systems of metaphysics that ever 
were written;” while Dr. Trench, 
speaking of the English tongue 
(which as a composite language is 
peculiarly valuable for this kind of 
research), says that we could scarcely 
follow up one of its significant words 
without having unawares a lesson 
in English history as well. By dis- 
tinguishing words of native growth 
from those which are exotic, and 
examining the circumstances of their 
origin and introduction, we have the 
most valuable internal evidence of 
our position, dominant or subject, 
with regard to other nations at suc- 
cessive epochs. This is an introduc- 
tion to international history. An 
examination of words that have 
sprung up at times of great social 
or political revolutions, often gives 
us the key to their causes. Our 
language is a tablet on which is 
“visibly charactered and engraved” 
our moral, intellectual and physical 
progression or retrogression. Take 
as one solitary instance our scientific 
nomenclature, often incorporated into 
the vulgar speech, recording some- 
times the name of an individual, 
sometimes the nature of the dis- 
covery or invention. A geographical 
vocabulary is a record of triumph 
and defeat, aggression or annihila- 
tion; a change of name being some- 
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times the death knell of a race, 
sometimes the pzan of a kingdom’s 
independence. In provincial words 
we often find coudensed the manners 
and customs of an England that has 
passed away; in archaic forms and 
expressions lie enshrined the ashes 
of a pre-existent vitality, often of 
incalculable use in enabling us to 
build up the science of grammar, 
which has been termed the logic of 
language. As our language is grow- 
ing daily, a knowledge of the struc- 
ture and worth of compound words 
would be the surest guarante2 for 
the purity of accretions, while a 
copious vocabulary would perhaps 
afford the best preventive of that 
irrepressible “slang,” not se'dom 
fostered by women, which is, we 
believe, often adopted for lack of 
more legitimate méans of adequately 
expressing their thoughts. 

Works are inseparably connected 
with their authorship, and this re- 
flex of the author in his works is 
what we mean when we talk of 
considering works subjectively. As 
we have said, a history of English 
literature is a history of English 
authors. When we read a_ book, 
the first thing that we ask is, who 
wrote it? ‘To give a mau’s literary 
endeavour its proper value, we must 
look at it comparatively, consider 
the age in which the author lived, 
his position among contemporary 
authors, whether marching with the 
main body, or in the van, the con- 
dition of his surroundings. Thus 
the works of Shakspeare, which 
would strike us with admiration, 
even if we could refer every symptom 
of varied knowledge, every indica- 
tion of careful culture and extensive 
reading, which he there exhibits, to 
some known antecedent in his ex- 
perience or education, become almost 
miraculous when we consider his 
limited area of observation, and the 
smallness of his opportunities. So 
an anonymous production loses half 
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its significance. Take as a strong 
instance the letters of Junius, Their 
position in the history of literature 
would be materially altered as being 
the production of an uneducated 
provincial, or of a professed poli- 
tician; while in the doubt as to 
Homer’s identity and connection 
with the authorship of the Iliad, we 
lose a link in the historic chain of 
classic literature. Now, as to the 
comprehensiveness of biography, we 
need say nothing. In a history of 
individuals we have a history of 
society, and a knowledge of men 
who have lived is a knowledge of 
life. “ Biography,” says Carlyle, “ is 
by nature the most universally pro- 
fitable, universally pleasant of all 
things, especially biography of dis- 
tinguished individuals.” 

As to books, they should be esti- 
mated in respect of the way they 
teach, as well us of what they teach, 
their manner as well as their matter. 
Thus viewed, many authors, other- 
wise unsuitable for the young stu- 
dent, become valuable a3 examples 
of form and expression. Books 
should, in the first instance, be 
treated as illustrations of literary 
history, and exponents of style. 
Thus the earliest attention of the 
student should be called to works 
in relation to the broad separation 
of poetry from prose, then to the 
finer distinctions of the epic, dra- 
matic, and lyric varieties into which 
the former expanded, and the historic, 
narrative, and colloquial branches of 
the latter; to be followed, at a later 
period, through the infinite subdi- 
visions created by the exercise of 
individual caprice. After books 
have been to some degree utilized 
as illustrative of form, they should 
be cousidered in relation to the 
ideas they embody. This involves 
the choice of a subject. If the first 
subject chosen be connected with 
English language and literature, as 
we have shown, the collateral 
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branches of this great central study 
would supply an inexhaustible fund 
from which to draw, arule by which 
to regulate every branch of educa- 
tion and occupation. Biography, 
geography, ancient and modern lan- 
guages, the study of men and man- 
ners, philosophy, natural science, 
general knowledge, would group 
naturally round this central figure, 
instead of being lost in their pre- 
sent isolation, or disregarded alto- 
gether. Thus, the style, or subject, 
or circumstances, of an author would, 
besides suggesting other English 
subjects, regulate the choice of an 
author in French or German, or 
other language, so as to get the 
reflected light of different nationali- 
ties, and different tongues, as well 
as different intellects; every point 
gained would be an advanced posi- 
tion for extended observation ; each 
acquisition another thread in the 
tissue of research. Such a funda- 
mental course as this would soon 
satisfy an intelligent teacher as to 
any special predilection which the 
pupil might evince for any one of 
the branches of this great subject, 
which might be gently fostered or 
checked according to considerations 
of temperament and expediency. 
Would not such a course of in- 
tellectual training worthily occupy 
the time now so often misspent in 
“strumming’’ on the pianoforte? 
Does it not seem at least a plausible 
result of such a scheme that the 
pupil, when she arrived at the age 
of “coming-out,” would bring with 
her powers of perception and dis- 
crimination and assimilation, quick- 
ened by the practice in investigating 
and comparing and appropriating 
in which she had been trained, would 
have her reasoning faculties exer- 
cised by everything which surrounded 
her, because, regarded from an Eng- 
lish point of view, and as forming 


branches of an entire study instead 
of as isolated facts, insignificant from 
their want of cohesion, and thus 
would be more companionable be- 
cause more intelligent, and more 
interesting because less artificial ? 
And in proportion to the larger 
luxuriance of her ideas would grow 
the richness and fitness of their 
expression. ‘“ Education gives fe- 
eundity of thought, copiousness 
of illustration, quickness, vigour, 
faculty, words, images, and illus- 
trations, It decorates every common 
thing, and gives the power of trifling 
without being undignified and ab- 
surd,”’* 

Can we doubt that such an educa- 
tion, would give a foundation for the 
solid works of a lifetime to maid or 
matron, and not one merely cal- 
culated for the fragile fanciful strue- 
ture, sometimes attractive, often 
meretricious, which will barely 
endure, under the most favourable 
gifts of feature and fortune, for 
what we have called the second 
period, or that intervening between 
“coming-out”? and marriage. And 
what of the longer space to be 
endured before a less favoured sister- 
hood attain the matrimonial haven 
of ignorance, or, worse still, what of 
perpetual maidenhood, when the 
right hand has lost its cunning on 
the string or with the pencil, or 
the stimulus of youthful vanity to 
natural apathy has departed. Then 
it is that the mind, if properly 
strengthened early by education, 
should be maturing—not withering 
ere it is ripe, like blighted fruit, its 
feeble wreck maundering over tab- 
bies and scandal, its shrine desecrated 
by the now opprobrious epithet of 
* old maid.” 

The fault of the present generation 
of readers is “ jerkiness;” they read 
by fits and starts. This in part 
arises from the infinite subdivisions 





* Sydney Smith. 
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of time caused by the continuous 
flux and unrest that goes on around 
us; the greater competition, the 
demand for more wealth, the neces- 
sity of flying hither and thither and 
being active, the steam-engine, the 
post-office, and the telegraph, bring- 
ing everything under our ken, and 
making us citizens of the world. 
Our life is a mosaic, made up of 
fragments often taken from all parts 
of the habitable globe. Hence a 
“jerky” literature, disconnected and 
immature ; magazines, newspapers, 
intermittent novels, scientific smat- 
terings and jottings, books of quota- 
tions and excerpts, and ready-reck- 
oners of all kinds. If this be the 
tendency of the age, how necessary 
that women, who are the least 
affected by this rushing and pushing 
and disintegration of time, should 
counteract instead of abetting it. 
Careless readers make careless 
writers. We do not expect that 
every woman should take up a 
subject and exhaust it, nor is it 
needful or desirable or in conformity 
with our contention that she should 
so run the risk of becoming a spe- 
cialist. Only let her connect what 
she reads with a plan laid down 
beforehand by her early training— 
learn to refer the novel, or biography, 
or essay, that she takes up, to its 
proper place in her scheme. ‘Thus, 
what is often little worthy by itself 
becomes of value as an illustration 
and a connecting link, while what is 
valueless for this purpose would find 
its limbo at once, instead of being 
puffed into an evanescent popularity 
asa pastime, and an excuse for doing 
worse than nothing. At present 
our unmarried girls, and many of 
vur married women, are the great 
patrons of that innumerable brood 
of three- volumed novelists, in whose 
works insipidity is only tolerable as 
a change from immorality, and whose 
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productions first find their true value 
in the waste-paper mill. ‘There are 
those, truly, who read the works of 
Miss Austen and Scott, Charlotte 
Bronté, Thackeray, Dickens, and 
George Eliot, but comparatively 
how few, and how much fewer, 
except for pastime, heedless of their 
merits as models of English composi- 
tion, for wealth of imagination, 
dramatic construction, truthful deli- 
neation. It would be for a pupil 
systematically trained to appreciate 
these qualities, and hence becoming 
more critical to condemn the specious 
attractions of an unhealthy and un- 
cleanly school of imitators. 

We do not forget the movement 
that is now going on to afford 
greater facilities to women in obtain- 
ing a higher education; we look 
anxiously to the noble efforts at 
Cambridge and London, and hope- 
fully, when we note the position 
and energy of their promoters. But 
the change that we are advocating 
is more radical. It affects the great 
mass of girls and women, that vast 
class to whom the amelioration of 
these local influences can never 
come, or only at such an interval, 
through an improved class of teachers 
and mothers trained on the new 
system, as to be practically out of 
our range of vision. Our proposed 
change involves the disintegration 
and reconstruction of a universal 
system, which, though vicious in 
principle and ineffective in practice, 
stands on the vantage ground of 
long-established custom and social 
prejudice. ‘To overcome a position 
thus fortified needs the co-operation 
of those within the citadel. We 
believe it to be impregnable other- 
wise. It is to parents of all classes, 
especially to mothers, in whose hands 
lies generally the ordering of their 
daughters’ education that the appeal 
must be made. 

















































































































































































































Tus subject is one which merits 
very serious consideration ; and both 
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in England, and on the continent, 
more particularly in Germany and 
Italy, is attracting considerable 
public attention. A society has 
been formed in London in further- 
ance of it, and in these days of 
companies and associations, limited 
and unlimited, it is not unlikely that 
a Cremation Company way ere 
long issue its prospectus to the 
public. 

The subject of cremation may be 
considered under two aspects: firstly, 
in a sanitary and, secondly, in a 
social aspect; and under both con- 
siderations its general adoption 
would be manifestly beneficial to the 
health aud interests of mankind. 

In asanitary point of view, where 
the fecundity of the human race 
keeps pace with the gregarious 
tendencies of the age; and hamlets 
grow into villages, villages into 
towns, and towns into cities teeming 
with life, the dwellers therein ds- 
pendant on the air they breathe and 
the water they drink, not only for 
the enjoyment of health, but for the 
preservation of life to the ordinary 
period allotted to man, it becomes 
abundantly evident that all such 
subjects of a sanitary and hygienic 
character imperatively call for the 
most serious and scientific consider- 
ation by which these vital elements 
may be preserved in as minimum a 
condition of morbid impregnation 
as itis possible. ‘To preserve them 

entirely pure in the midst of deuse 
districts and crowded populations is 
impossible, but it is in our power to 
do much, and the process of crema- 
tion in the disposal of our dead 
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will commend itself to all thinking 
minds. 

Not long since our burials took 
place in the very centre of our 
dwellings, and not unfrequently the 
water supply of the district was 
obtained from a source in close 
proximity to the place of sepulture, 
This is now stopped, and cemeteries 
somewhat removed from the great 
centres of our crowded cities are 
set apart for interments. The source 
of evil is thus placed farther from 
our doors, but it still finds easy 
access to our very midst. 

Take the cemeteries of London— 
the last resting place of its dead 
millions—calm and inviting to the 
eye on their surface; but for a 
moment picture what is taking place 
a few feet under that surface—a 
mass of pestiferous decomposing 
mortality, daily and ‘hourly fed by 
unceasing additions of new matter. 
‘The noxious gases momentarily and 
necessarily finding their way up- 
wards, and mingling with the at- 
mosphere, which, instead of being 
laden with health, as it is wafted 
over our Crowded habitations, comes 
to us impregnated with the foul 
products of mouldering humanity. 

Who cax say that this is the only 
source from whence danger can 
arise to the living from this cause. 
Percolating through the soil the 
sume deleterious matter may, and we 
know too frequently does, ooze into 
our springs and streams and rivers, 
and in the water we drink may 
lurk that germ of disease and 
death which was formed in the 
grave-yard, 

Much more might be added 

in favour of cremation, — but 
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these positive sources of danger to 
the living by the present custom must 
strike the most casual observer, and 
it may now be considered in its so- 
cial and sentimental bearings. 

Of all occupations that of the 
undertaker commands the smallest 
sympathy. The mind of man is 
naturaliy unwilling to dwell, from 
the very certainty of its advent, on 
that time when the body on which 
he now lavishes such care and 
atteution will be turned over to the 
hands of one who, feeling no 
love, no affection, will treat it 
with either indifference, or scorn, 
regulated solely by pecuniary con- 
siderations. The professional un- 
dertaker is, under present circum- 
stances, a necessary but an unen- 
viable calling. The conventional 
costume and mock expression of 
woe are grating to the feelingsof the 
true mourner ; and if the master is 
regarded with such feelings, how 
infinitely more revolting to the 
minds of all who really mourn the 
loss of friend or relative is the 
custom by the usages of society, I 
might say the law, which considers 
it an honour to the dead to bur- 
lesque the living by placing at the 
threshold of the dead so-called 
mutes, whose lugubrious visages 
are regulated according to the 
amount of wage they receive, and of 
who, tricked out in the habiliments 
mourning, with noses reddened from 
the depths and frequency of their 
potations, and breath reeking with 
the contents of the gin bottle and ale 
flagon, count the moments until their 
job is over, and they are at liberty 
to return to the congenial delights of 
the tap-room and skittle-alley. 

Then, again, that last sad scene 
of pompous folly, when the mortal 
remains of the loved one is sur- 
rounded, not by those who, mourning 
the departed spirit, yet cling with 
enduring affection to its earthly 
tenement, but by a parcel of paid 
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mummers with wands and batons, 
feathers and fooleries, placed there— 
for what ?—to swell the undertaker’s 
bill, and by this exhibition of sense- 
less folly and semblance of grief, 
impose upon a family an expense 
which many are too often ill able to 
afford, an expense which, harrow- 
ing to their feelings, is saddled upon 
them by the common observance of 
this remnant of a custom of barbaric 
origin, and the fear that the world 
will judge wrongly and harshly if 
they bury not their dead according 
to the spirit of the age. 

The present custom of burial is 
as useless and absurd to the dead as 
it is in many cases of incalculable 
injury to the living, and has but 
one ouly recommendation—that it 
affords an occupation for those 
who fatten and feast on death 
by pandering to the follies of 
life. Cremation would render this 
revolting and senseless pageantry, 
with its mock grief and contemptible 
adjuncts unnecessary, and the ashes, 
the absolute remains of a once loved 
form, would be near us, safe from 
all desecration; and the thoughts 
that will arise when the mind 
dwells on the body committed to 
the earth, and the scene that then 
portrays itself, which we vainly 
seek with a horrifying shudder to 
dispel, will have no place. The 
purifying element will have done its 
work, Earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes ; the inevitable law of nature 
will have been fulfilled, not by the 
slow and loathsome process of gra- 
dual decay, but by the swift action 
of the funeral pyre, which will leave 
our dead inocuous to the living, and 
their harmless ashes in our posses- 
sion; and rendering a further con- 
tinuance of purchased sorrow and 
purchased mourners, which now 
over-shadows the truest and holiest 
grief, obsolete. 

* There is a tear for all that die, 

A mourner o’er the humblest grave.” 

38 
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Ever since Dr. Johnson, in his 
“ Life of Walker,” undertook to 
speak disparagingly of religious 
poetry, it has been almost as much 
a matter of fashion and conscience, 
with collectors of sacred antholo- 
gies, to preface their labours by a 
defence against his attack, as it has 
been with later apologists to over- 
throw the palmary fallacy of Hume's 
** Essay on Miracles.” The great 
critic and biographer of the poets 
has, indeed, been so often challenged 
in his position of antagonism to the 
sacred muse, and has occasionally 
been so gravely and analytically con- 
fronted, that the advocacy of re- 
ligious poetry may henceforth be 
allowed to rest upon the labours of 
its champions in the past. It may 
be said, however, that.if the first 
expressions of the individual heart 
have ever been those of poetry, and 
if nations have ever lisped in num- 
bers, the first articulations of poetry 
itself were formed and enveloped 
in divine numbers ; and it would be 
an act of threefold ungraciousness 
vo call upon the eldest artistic daugh- 
ter of religion unfilially to renounce 
her mother. Ever the highest 
position to which poetry can attain 
is that it occupies when it celebrates 
the relation of the known to the 
unknown, of the finite to the in- 
finite. This fact is substantially 
approved by all poetry, which can 
never subsist without, at least, the 
faculty of suggestiveness. One of 
the articles which must be found, 
explicitly or implicitly, in any com- 
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allowed definition is still a desi- 
deratum—must claim for poetry the 
power of exciting feelings which 
baffle analysis. ‘This much is con- 
ceded when we speak of the inspi- 
ration of the poet, and when, again, 
we declare him to be born, not 
made. The gift of song is a 
mental element. 

The fundamental truth of Christ- 
ianity, the Incarnation, is itself the 
grandest poem that was ever acted 
on the stage of the world—may we 
not say of the universe? It is the 
sum of all poetry, the solution of a 
difficulty, the relation of the divine 
to the human, which the oriental 
pantheist escaped by the bloodless 
logic of impersonality ; and of 
which the Helenic polytheist gave a 
sinister interpretation, by the inven- 
tion of divine mésalliances. The 
Incarnation is the settlement, so 
far as it can be understood or appre- 
ciated by mortal intellect, of various 
long-vexed and anxious questions, 
touching upon the standing of the 
creature in the sight and presence 
of the Creator. It is the apotheosis 
of our race ; which, before it, either 
humbly trusting in an announced, 
or else wearying itself in orphan- 
like speculations on a_ possible, 
fatherhood, rose, in it, to apprehend 
the idea of a very brotherhood of 
God. WDoctrinally, the Incarnation 
defined the quality and the limits of 
the fall of man, and the depravity 
of his nature. The fall was not 
utter, in the strongest and ultimate 
sense of the word, for there was the 


petent description—for a universally 


hope of recovery. The depravity 
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was not lopeless—not inveterate or 
ingrained enough to shut out the 
nature of man from affinity to the 
nature of God. These were still 
so much at one, that at least they 
could co-exist in a joint occupation 
of the same tabernacle of flesh. 
Man had not exiled himself beyond 
recall. The Earth—his earth— 
tearful wanderer and alien as she 
had long been from the harmonious 
sisterhood of the stars, found her- 
self returning from the error of her 
orbit to be invested with the impe- 
rial crown of space, to be a centre 
of the universe, the realm and throne 
of a present God. Christ was the 
word and the wisdom, in which a 
revered systematic trinity—God, 
Man, Nature —found expression. 
Universal harmony was, in the 
Logos, recovered or recoverable. 

As it may be questioned whether 
words were ever yet the exact 
equivalents of thought, without in 
this circumstance finding an argu- 
ment against their use as symbols of 
intellectual processes; so, although 
words may never be the perfect and 
co-extensive transcripts of feeling, 
we are still bound to employ them 
as the best approximate instruments 
and indices of feeling. If Dr. 
Johnson proved anything in his at- 
tack apon religious poetry, he proved 
too much. If his principles were 
carried out, the firmament of re- 
ligious feeling would lose its stars ; 
its sky would become a mere track- 
less, unphenomenal waste of space. 
If poetry be unfitted to give voice 
to piety, @ fortiori, is prose incapa- 
ble? If silence may not lawfully be 
broken in the form which is most 
intimately allied to the symbolical 
and the mysterious, there is no sanc- 
tion for its being broken at all. 
The most interesting phase of the 
communion of the saints militant is 
in danger; no longer may they 
draw from each other’s utterances 
the encouraging assurance of the 
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community of sorrow and tempta- 
tion, and the community of hope and 
victory. But we forbear. We use 
sacred poetry on the same principle 
that we beautify our churches—not 
as being a worthy offering to God, 
but as being the most worthy from 
ourselves. 

Dean Church’s little work, which 
forms the motive and suggestion of 
the present article, comes oppor- 
tunely to remind us that sacred 
poetry, is not the peculium of Chris- 
tianity, or of that undeveloped 
Christianity which we know as 
Judaism. Poetry, sacred as well 
as secular, is coextensive with 
humanity. It is to the elements 
of uncertainty, represented by hope 
and fear; to the victories won, or 
the defeats sustained, by the soul on 
its way to purification and nobility; 
to the feeling of struggle consequent 
upon the recognition of something 
on the one hand to be gained and 
on the other to be avoided—it is to 
these that the hymns of all ages 
have been indebted for their wide- 
spread human interest. Hymns— 
comprehending under this title all 
addresses, invocations, and celebra- 
tions of the divine or superhuman, 
whether they be Christian or extra- 
Christian—have been the constant 
products of the religious feeling, 
the intensity of which they have 
graduated, and the worthiness of 
which they have assayed. All 
nations and times that have pulsated 
with the movements of a divine 
vigour have, through this medium, 
exhibited it, and in proportion. 

Although, just as Adam became 
picturesque and dramatic chiefly 
after his fall, the sacred poetry of 
his descendants is of most profound 
interest, as it exhibits the phenomena 
of a chequered existence, in which 
dread scowls upon hope, and hope 
smiles upon apprehension, we are 
nevertheless led, under the guidance 
at once of philosophy and revelation, 
38——2 
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to a time when the hymns of the 
universe were a chorusof Hallelujahs 
chanted in the full stream of achro- 
matic and unbroken light. From of 
old there stood a temple, founded 
on the acts and the attributes of the 
Eternal, in which unmembered silence 
made up as it were a divine and pas- 
sionless harmony, and where creature 
service intruded not to supplement 
the activity of self-revelation. In it 
God alone, as subject and object, 
within the circle of His own ‘Tri- 
personality, exercised His qualities 
of wisdom and benevolence. There- 
after awoke at His bidding hosts of 
careering worlds, striving humbly to 
utter forth the glory unapproached 
and uncomprehended as they wheeled 
about the impassable vestibule, which 
is space illimitable, and Time began 
to mark out seasons by their orbits 
and intervals of revolution. Later, 
when evil had appeared tocloud and to 
divide creation, arose, as now arise, 


from the lower heavens the hymns of 


approved and secure angelic natures; 
the cries of horror from far-sundered 
penal regions, whose inmates wailed 
beneath the load of a realized com- 
mination; and, latest of all, the 
voices of earth-born men, contri- 
buting in prayers their proper part 
to the universal liturgy. Holding 
an inconstant mean between blessing 
and cursing, ascending now to the 
heights aud anon swerving, with 
blind and maddened deflection, to 
the abyss, earth has appropriated 
the service peculiar to each of the 
two extremes betwixt which she 
oscillates uncertain. In her happier 
aud nobler moments she has shared 
by anticipation the peculiar service 
of heaven; and in darker seasons, 
when the fate of severance from the 
good and the holy seemed imminent, 
that of the’ pit by a deprecation 
which was almost despair. but 
oftener than the alternation of these 
extremes in earthly experience has 
been their blending and inter-modi- 
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fication. The men who have cele- 
brated in hymns the wondrous 
excellencies and powers of the 
Divine, have almost of necessity 
degraded, through the synchronous 
conviction of their own weakness 
and sinfulness, to the less glorious 
occupation of prayer. Every ascrip- 
tion of praise has contained, at least 
implicitly, a supplication. And men 
again, who, setting out with a con- 
viction of their own wants and 
sorrows, naturally breathed the lan- 
guage of prayer, have, under the 
instant consciousness of the majesty 
of the Being whose grace they sup- 
plicated, risen as naturally to the 
altitude of praise. ‘These two rules 
have been of so constant and universal 
application, that it may be aflirmed 
almost absolutely that no prayer 
has ever been reckoned complete 
which did not contain an invocation, 
the spirit, if not the form, of which 
was strictly hymnic. 


‘The sacred poetry of a reli- 
gion,” says the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
‘is the expression of feeling in its 
more elevated and intense forms to- 
wards the object of its worship. A 
creed expresses belief. Prayers set 
forth needs, present requests, ask for 
blessings, deprecate evils. Psalms and 
hymns are the voice of the religious 
emotions, the religious affections, it 
may be the religious passions. ‘They 
assume what a creed asserts. ‘lhey 
urge what a prayer urges, but they do 
it under more vivid impressions of the 
power addressed, from the larger and 
more inspiring aspect given by an awa- 
kened imagination to a heart deeply 
stirred. ‘They carry to the highest 
point whatever there is in a religion ; 
they mark the level to which in idea and 
faith, in aspiration and hope, it can 
rise. The heart of a religion passes 
into its poetry ; all its joy, its tender- 
ness and sweetness, if it bas any, iis 
deepest sighs, its longings and reach- 
ings after the eternal and unseen, 
whatever is most pathetic in its sorrow, 
or boldest in its convictions. Its 
sacred songs give the measure of what 
it loves, what it imagines, what it trusts 
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to in that world out of sight, of which 
religion is the acknowledgment, and 
which it connects with this one. 

‘* With thesacred poetry of one ancient 
religion, the religion which, as a matter 
of history, enshrined and handed on 
from primitive times the faith and 
worship of the one living God, we are 
familiar. ‘The psalms of these far- 
distant days, the early utterances of 
their faith and love, still form the staple 
of the worship and devotion of the 
Christian church. But side by side, in 
the course of the centuries, with this 
religion were other religions of un- 
known axrtiquity, the religions of great 
tribes and races and multitudes, fore- 
fathers of nations which have come 
down from the days before history 
into the days when history began to be 
written, and at length to our own. 
With the earliest forms of these 
religions—all of them religions of 
Asia—with the ideas of the Divine, with 
their ways of worship, we have only of 
late years become even partially 
acquainted. But oriental learning, in 
the hands of great scholars of this cen- 
tury, from Sir W. Jones, whose monu- 
ment faces me under this dome, to 
Burnouf and Max Miiller, has opened 
to usa glimpse of that primeval and 
mysterious world. They believe them- 
selves to have succeeded in disengaging 
the earlier and primitive documents 
from those of later date; and in re- 
producing, with approximate accuracy, 
the religious language and ideas of 
ancient races in China, in India, in 
Persia.” 

Two great heresies have divided 
the world; or, to speak with more 
literal exactness, that large propor- 
tion of it which has been either 
unobservant of revelation, or faith- 
less to its traditions of the same. 
Theological speculation, in the one 
case, acting in accordance with the 
day, voice of Reason alone, has 
merged all complications into a 
rigid system of unity—a system 
which proclaims the Divine to be 
without will or personality; the 
human without duty, morals, or 
reality—and which degrades the 
universe to a dreary exhalation of 
illusive forms. Religious opinion, 
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in the case of the second heresy, 
sentiment and 
fancy, has wandered bewildered 
within flowery mazes where gods 
ambrosial held their court, where a 
wanton beauty formed and regu- 
lated the manners, and where the 
graces marshalled the ceremonies. 
This latter system, assigning a deity 
as patron toevery act and quality of 
man or process of nature, without 
any deep or uniform reference to 
their ethical import, was more de- 
structive of the moral perceptions 
than was within the possibility of the 
former, which, boasting a homo- 
geneity and logical consistence, had 
withal an eye, through asceticism 
and penance, to purity of person and 
character. As Circe, bland deity 
of pleasure and basely-transforming 
enchantment, was in reality more 
dreadful than Calypso, severe god- 
dess of silence, who had in her gift 
a not ingloricus immortality. In 
these few strokes of a rough graver 
we have outlined the pantheism 
that attenuates the Infinite to imper- 
sonality, and the polytheism that 
rends it to pieces for the investiture 
of a mob—a pantheism and a poly- 
theism which have, however, 
abundantly manifested their prac- 
tical and historical convertibility. 
For pantheism, when once it has 
been surprised out of the propriety 
of its vis inertia, and awakened up 
to action, has, in obedience to a 
partitive, distributive influence, dis- 
covered itself as polytheism. Poly- 
theism is the deification of the débris 
of pantheism, as pantheism is con- 
versely the deification of the aggre- 
gate of polytheism. 

‘* Perhaps there is nothing,” says 
Ritter, in his ‘‘ History of Ancient 
Philosophy,” *‘ moreinstructiveinIndian 
archeology than (so to express our- 
selves) the transparency of their mytho- 
logy, which permits us to perceive how, 
with a general sense of the divine, the 
co-existence of a special recognition 
thereof in the separate phenomena of 
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nature was possible, and how out of 
the conception of the one God a belief in 
a plurality of gods could arise.” 


In accordance with this theory of 
convertibility, it may be observed 
that although the hymns of the 
Vedas, and especially of the Rig- 
Veda, are, for the most part, for- 
mally polytheistic, a substantial 
unity is indicated by such facts as 
the following :—The representatives 
of the utter extremes of the two 
systems equally claimed to vene- 
rate and to ratify the inspired and 
eternal authority of the Vedic wri- 
tings. There is an entire want of 
system and consistence shown in the 
loose distribution of the functions, 
and the interchangeableness of the 
offices, names, and persons of the 
gods. And further, more than half 
of the thousand canticles of the 
Rig-Veda are addressed to the 
deities Indra, the lord of heaven, the 
enlightener, and to Agni, the proper 
essence, rather than the divine 
patron, of fire; which so fre- 
quently recurring impersonations we 
are bound to take for pre-intimations 
of the signal and almost exclusive 
honour afterwards accorded to 
speculative illumination, 

The historical, or what may be 
called the bibliographical aspect of 
the Vedas, is summarily presented 
by Dean Church in an interesting 
paragraph :— 

‘‘'The most ancient relics of primi- 
tive Indian religion are the hymns of 
the Vedas, the sacred books of Brahman 
religion. ‘The age of these hymns can 
only be guessed at, but by those who 
know best it is carried back some 3000 
years, to the centuries between 1200 
and 1500 before our era. ‘hey are 
over 4 thousand in number. and they 
represent the early religious thoughts 
and feelings of a great race in Central 
Asia, the Aryan branch of the human 
family, the stock which was to people not 
only India and Persia, but the greater 
part of Europe; the fathers of Greeks 
and Italians, of the Teutonic, the 
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Celtic, the Slavonic nations, as well as 
of those who crossed the Himalayas to 
the banks of the Indus and the Ganges. 
The language of these Vedic hymns is 
the oldest form of that which is often 
spoken of as the oldest of languages, 
the sacred language of the Brahmans, 
the Sanscrit. They are too old to have 
anything of a history, besides what can 
be gathered from their language and 
matter. We know next to nothing of 
their authors, or the condition under 
which they were first uttered ; in read- 
ing them ‘ we stand in the presence of 
a veiled life,’ on which nothing external 
of record or monument throws light. 
lt is only of late years that scholars 
have been able successfully to decipher 
what Mr. Max Miiller calls ‘the dark 
and helpless utterances of the ancient 
— of India.’ The clue, however, 
1as been found. ‘The difficulties of 
interpretation have, we are assured, 
yielded in good degree to the skill and 
patience which have been expended on 
them; and the exceeding interest of 
the knowledge, thus for the first time 
opened, of these early thoughts of 
men has been an ample reward. 

* And certainly it is most remarkable 
and most impressive, that though, as I 
have said, they have no history, though 
there is not the slenderest thread of 
surrounding or accompanying record 
to connect them with the men who 
must have lived, and the events which 
must have happened, before they could 
be composed, though they stand out 
like constellations, projected, singly 
and in isolation, against an impene- 
trable depth of dark sky behind them ; 
yet the poems bear in themselves the 
evidence of a very high advance in 
men’s mastery of the faculties of their 
own mind, and the arts of speech. 
When they were composed, the interval 
had already become a long one from 
the rudeness and grossness of savage 
existence. Thought had learned to 
grasp and express feeling, and language 
had found out some of its subtlest 
expedients. They are the foundation of 
the later forms of Indian religion ; but 
they are, we are told, absolutely dis- 
tinct in ideas and spirit from the cere- 
monial and the mythologies afterwards 
built on them.” 


Man is a compound being, and 
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the subject of many conflicting in- 
fluences. Things of a_ physical 
nature, both within and external 
to himself, qualify the vigour of his 
mind, the joy of his heart, the 
buoyancy and freedom of his spirit. 
Amongst stich influences we recog- 
nize climate, and the great natural 
phenomena by which he is surround- 
ed. By these is his speculation 
characterized ; by these determined 
the form of those heresies of 
intellect and of morals which 
are most likely to. assail him. 
In the far-East systems arose or 
spread which, under these influences, 
were the absolute denial of all 
existence ; whilst in India systems 
were fostered that were objective to 
the extreme of denying any other 
than an illusive subject, the weight 
of nature and her tropical forces 
bearing down all individual power 
and sense of being. In Greece and 
Asia Minor, to illustrate our posi- 
tion a little further, where the bal- 
ance of climate yielded a beauty 
that seduced to a contented delight 
in externals, we still notice a ten- 
dency to the outward and objective, 
until; advancing westward, we ob- 
serve the subsidence of this feeling, 
and the tendency of the Latin mind 
to subjectivity; whilst farther yet 
in the direction of the setiing sun, 
and especially where a more northern 
aspect has given a climate and a 
soil that afford much to conquer, 
individuality is fortified, the sub- 
jective tendency developed, and phi- 
losophy exhibited as chiefly of the 
conditioned. 

The cultured, comprehensive, and 
philosophical thought of India, we 
have said, naturally determined, or 
was determined, towards the se- 
verest pantheism; a  pantheism 
which found its vulgar expression 
in the multiform aggregate of poly- 
theisu. ‘This process of speculative 
degradation was known to Dio Chry- 
sostom, 
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‘* Let no one say,” finely writes that 
distinguished rhetorician—* let no one 
say, on account of the imperfection of 
all our representations of God, that it 
were better to have even none, and 
rather barely to look up to heaven. 
The wise may indeed adore the gods, 
as being far from us; but there exists 
in al] men an eager longing to adore 
and worship the gods as nigh. For as 
children, torn from father and mother, 
feel a powerful and affectionate long- 
ing, often stretch out their hands after 
their absent parents, and often dream 
of them, so the man who heartily loves 
the gods for their benevolence towards 
us, and their relationship with us, desires 
to be continually near them and to 
have intercourse with them, so that 
many barbarians, ignorant of the arts, 
have called the very mountains and 
trees gods, that they might recogniz2 
them as nearer to themselves.” 


Tt was natural, if not necessary, 
that the hymnic productions of the 
Vedas should be almost exclusively 
the contributions of a formal poly- 
theism; and the panthcist-proper 
of India could hold the doztrine of 
such Vedic hymns as thus exhibited 
a polytheistic complexion only on 
condition of discovering in them a 
sense abstract and subtilized beyond 
the appreciation of the ordinary 
multitude, from whom he arrogated 
to differ so much as to have, as the 
monopoly of his sect, a shorter and 
more dignified highway to salvation, 
He could, with less qualification, 
approve the esoteric faith of the 
dwijas, or twice-born men, of later 
ages, which found exposition in the 
Sankhya of Kapila, the Vedansa phi- 
losophy, or the brilliant Bhagavat- 
Gita. Such an one recognized the 
Infinite—Brahma, Tad (Anglice, 
That), Indra, or whatever other 
name, in his contempt of the ex- 
ternal, he accidentally adopted, as 
the One Existence, neuter, imper- 
sonal. Conscious of the worthless- 
ness of the forms that seemed to 
surround him, his aim was to exert 
—say, rather, to prostrate—all his 
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energies to facilitate his re-absorp- 
tion into this only real being. The 
phenomena of the quasi-creation 
were but illusions, evanescent as the 
breath upon a mirror in the sunshine, 
fleeting and uncertain as the rippling 
waves that momently ruffled the sur- 
face of the everlasting deep. ‘The 
whole universe, in so far as it was 
material, was vicious and unreal, 
and owed its only significance to 
what it possessed of consubstan- 
tiality with the divine. With regard 
to it, and its vulgar conditions 
of time and space, he fostered a 
lofty indifference. To him, morality, 
proudly oblivious of distinctions of 
good and evil, was cathedrized in a 
gnosis, of which caste soon came to 
be the outward and visible sign. 
To become God by knowing God, 
to be free from the thraldem and 
limitation of individuality by re- 
absorption into the boundless imper- 
sonality, were his objects: that 
“Brahma alove exists; and every- 
thing else, moral and physical, is an 
illusion. Neither do I exist, nor 
anything which belongs to me, nor 
is there any I”—such were his 
most recondite, his supreme and 
enfranchising formule. Such gnosis 
he was by contemplation to induce ; 
to the re-absorption he coveted, the 
Fates being propitious, he was infal- 
libly fore-destined. Truly, at the 
best, a chilly and repulsive creed, 
which boasted to defer the highest 
life until the evaporation of self- 
consciousness—a creed little cal- 
culated to nurture those feelings 
and dispositions which find a vent 
in hymnic utterances ! Such, accord- 
ingly, could not number many. 
About half a score in the entire 
series of the Rig-Veda are formally 
pantheistic. Perhaps to have pro- 
duced so many was beyond the 
strict logic of the system ; for was 
not that to be too self-assertive? 
Perbaps the fact that we have so 
much as a single specimen is to be 








attributed to the notorious deflection 
of practice from the strictness and 
severity of theory. 

What we have called the con- 
vertibility of Indian pantheism and 
Indian polytheism is presented by 
Deau Church as a source of doubt, 
hesitation, and confusion. 

‘‘ There are hymns,” he says, *‘ dis- 
tinctly intended as expressive of wor- 
ship, invocations of beings regarded as 
divine, the objects of religious faith 
and reverence and hope. They are 
described in language applicable only 
to the highest of all Beings. They 
are addressed in words fittingly spoken 
by man only to his Maker and Al- 
mighty Ruler. Do we find here the 
worship of one or of many gods? 

‘* Now the remarkable feature about 
these early hymns is the absolutely 
indeterminate character of the object 
of worship and praise. Different 
names appear of the divine powers 
addressed in them. They are names 
denoting, or taken from, the primary 
phenomena or powers of the natural 
world—the Sky, the Light, the Sun, 
the Dawn, the Winds, the Fire. The 
divinity, who is in the sky or the fire, 
or whom they veil, or whom they sym- 
bolize, is separately adored, invoked, 
magnified. But yet it seems that it is 
impossible to tell whether these names 
are thought of as names of really 
separate powers; whether they are 
the same essential power, invoked 
under separate names, according as 
the manifestation of His marvellous 
doings impresses the mind of the wor- 
shipper ; whether, if they are different, 
or different aspects of the Supreme 
and Infinite, there is gradation or 
subordination between the divine 
powers, or the several phases of the 
one; whether they do not pass into 
one another, and now one of them, now 
another, does not take the place in the 
composer’s thoughts of the One Most 
High. The distinctness of the later 
Hindoo pantheon, with the definitely 
assigned characters and names and 
functions of its gods and goddesses, 
is not here; certainly not, at least, 
as regards the highest names. The 
pictures given of the doings and 
the glories of the being celebrated 
in each hymn are drawn with the 
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most vivid and brilliant imagery, 
freshly derived from sights of na- 
ture watched and gazed on and 
remembered with admiration and de- 
light: but who is the unknown Reality 
behind the name ? 

‘*In the worshipper’s mind appa- 
rently ; certainly in the minds of those 
who, after centuries, attempt to under- 
stand it, the idea dissolves into a 
luminous mist, baffling all attempts to 
make it assume shape and substance. 
‘When the individual gods,’ says Mr. 
Max Miiller, ‘are invoked, Varuna 
(the heaven), Agni (fire), the Maruts 
(the storm gods of the winds), Ushas 
(the dawn), they are not conceived as 
limited by the power of others, as 
superior or inferior in rank. Each god 
is to the mind of the suppliant as 
good asall the gods. . . . . ‘It 
would be easy to find, in the numerous 
hymns of the Veda, passages in which 
almost every single god is represented 
as supreme and absolute. ‘ What 
more could human language achieve in 
trying to express the idea of a divine 
and supreme power, than what the 
poet says of Varuna? ‘Thou art 
lord of all, of heaven and earth ;” 
or, in another hymn, “Thou art king 
of all, of those who are gods and those 
who are men.” He knows all the 
order of nature, and upholds it; he 
looks not only into the past, but the 
future. But, more than this, Varuna 
watches also over the order of the 
moral world.’ Sin is the breaking of 
his laws, but he can be approached in 
prayer for his mercy, and in his mercy 
he pardons sinners. Can there be any 
other god who can be thus thought of 
and spoken of? Yes, a whole brother- 
hood of gods (the Adityas) are ad- 
dressed in the same way. Indra, 
called the greatest of gods, is ad- 
dressed in the same way as. the 
pardoner of sin. ‘We can hardly 
understand,’ says Mr. Max Miller, 
‘how a people who had formed so ex- 
alted a notion of the Supreme God, 
and embodied it in the person of Indra, 
could at the same time invoke other 
gods with equal praise. When Agni, 
the lord of fire, is addressed by the 
poet, he is spoken of as the first god, 
not inferior even to Indra. While 
Agni is invoked, Indra is forgotten ; 
there is no competition between the 
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two, nor any rivalry between them or 
any other god.’ 

‘* Explain it as we will, the poets 
and psalmists of this ancient religion 
looked with a dizzy and uncertain eye 
upon that marvellous spectacle of man 
and nature, in which undoubtedly they 
believed that they saw manifest tokens 
of the Divine and Eternal, signs of a 
Presence at which their hearts kindled, 
and their heads bowed, and their hum- 
ble offerings were presented. They 
recognized the ‘ witness’ of what was 
greater and higher than all things seen 
and known, tokens of the ‘Eternal 
Power and Godhead ;’ they recognized 
the Hand ‘which did them good, and 
gave them rain from heaven and fruit- 
ful seasons, filling their hearts with 
food and gladness.’ But they looked 
with unsteady and wavering vision; 
they saw, and they saw not; one im- 
pression came and was chased away by 
another ; all was full of confusing ap- 
pearances and fitful glimpses and 
interfering lights ; they spoke in words 
of stammering enthusiasm of wonders 
which only raised in them inconsistent 
and contradictory images. They seem 
like men striving after a great truth 
apparently within their reach, but 
really just beyond it. Serious ques- 
tioners, I do not doubt that many of 
them were, of what they saw, of their 
own souls, of what had been handed 
down from their fathers ; seekers after 
God, and of ‘the invisible things of 
Him’ they may have been. But who 
will say that they were finders?” 


Dean Church proceeds to illus- 
trate this “feeling after God” among 
the works of His hands — this 
anxious and perplexed, yet resolute 
groping in the light for Him who is 
equally above the light and the 
darkness—by the quotation of a 
remarkable hymn of early date, 
which, as he says, has been often 
cited by recent writers, and of 
which, in a few words, he gives the 
critical estimate of Baron Bunsen— 


‘This yearning after a nameless 
deity,” wrote that accomplished scho- 
lar, ‘‘who nowhere manifests himself 
in the Indian Pantheon of the Vedas, 
this voice of humanity groping after 
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God, has nowhere found so sublime 
and touching an expression :”— 

“1, In the beginning there arose the 
Source of Golden Light—He was the 
only born Lord of all that is. He 
stablished the earth and this sky ;— 

‘* Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer our sacrifice ? 

‘*2. He who gives life, He who gives 
strength; Whose blessing all the 
bright gods desire; Whose shadow 
is immortality; Whose shadow is 
death ;— 

** Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer our sacrifice ? 

**3. He who through His power is 
the only King of the breathing and 
awakening world ; He who governs all, 
man and beast ;— 

‘* Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer our sacrifice ? 

‘4. He whose power these snowy 
mountains, whose power the sea pro- 
claims, with the distant river—He 
whose these regions are, as it were, 
Ilis two arms ;— 

** Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer our sacrifice ? 

“5. He through whom the sky is 
bright and the earth firm—He through 
whom the heaven was stablished—nay, 
the highest heaven—He who measured 
out the light in the air ;— 

** Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer our sacrifice ? 

*¢(, He to whom heaven and earth, 
standing firm by his will, look up 
trembling inwardly—Ile over whom 
the rising sun shines forth ;— 

** Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer our sacrifice ? 

‘7, Wherever the mighty water- 
clouds went, where they placed the 
seed and lit the fire, thence arose He 
who is the only life of the bright 
gods :— 

** Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer our sacrifice ? 

* 8 He who by his might looked 
even over the water-clouds, the clouds 
which gave strength and lit the sacri- 
fice, He who is God above all gods ;— 

«Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer our sacrifice ? 

“9. May He not destroy us—He the 
Creator of the earth; or He the right- 
eous, who created the heaven; He 
who also created the bright and mighty 
waters ;— 
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‘* Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer our sacrifice ?” 

As a companion picture of doubt 
and anxiety, in which the shadows 
of divine impersonality and human 
illusion darken into despair, we may 
offer a translation of the Manéra, 
entitled the ‘ Supreme Spirit,” not 
quoted, however, in Dean Church’s 
little volume :— 


“Nothing then existed, neither 
being, nor non-being; no world, no 
air, no firmament, Where was then 
the covering of the universe? “Where 
the receptacle of the water? Where 
the impenetrable depth of air? Death 
was not, nor immortality, nor aught 
that defined the limits of day and night. 
But That breathed in solitude without 
afflation, absorbed in his own thought. 
Besides That, nought existed. The 
darkness was at first enveloped. in 
darkness; the water was devoid of 
movement; and everything was ga- 
thered up and blended together in 
That. ‘The Being reposed in the bosom 
of this void, and the universe was at 
last produced by the strength of his 
devotion. In the beginning, desire was 
formed in his spirit; and this was the 
first productive principle. It is thus 
that the wise men, pondering in their 
heart, have explained the union of being 
and non-being. 

‘*But who can know such things 
exactly? Or who can declare them? 
‘These beings, whence come they ? 
‘This creation, whence did it originate ? 
The devas (gods) were themselves 
created or produced. But That, who 
knows his nature and his origin? Who 
can tell how all this varied world has 
issued into being? Can it, or can it 
not support itself? He who, from the 
heights of heaven, is gazing on the 
universe, He alone can tell whether it 
exists, or only seems to exist.” 

The quotation which follows is 
from the “ Bhagavad-Gita,” a post- 
Vedic production, indicating al- 
most the culmination of the efforts 
of Hindoo thought to realize the 


Deity in the purity and grandeur of 


revelation. By this time the doc- 
trine of the Hindoo triad, cr éri- 
murrti — Brahma, the Creator ; 
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Vishnu, the preserver; and Siva, 
the destroyer, of forms—and the 
avataras, or incarnations of the 
second of these, had come into 
vogue. Krishna is such an avatara, 
or descent, where the entire nature 
and being of the preserving god 
was for the first time incarnate. 

‘The universe, O Krishna! is justly 
delighted with thy glory, and devoted 
to thee. ‘The Rakshasas (evil spirits) 
flee, affrighted, to the divers quarters of 
heaven, and all the multitudes of the Sid- 
dhas (demi-gods) salute thee. And, in- 
deed why should they not adore thee, O 
great one—thee the first creator, more 
important even than Brahma himself ? 
Infinite King of gods, habitation of the 
universe! ‘hou art the one indivisible, 
the existing and not-existing (spirit and 
matter), that which is supreme. ‘Thou 
art the first of the gods, the most 
ancient person. ‘Thou art the supreme 
receptacle of the universe. ‘Thou 
knowest all, and mayest be known, and 
art the supreme mansion. By thee is 
this universe caused to emanate, O 
thou of endless form! ... Thou all! 
Of infinite power and immense might, 
thou comprehendest all, therefore thou 
art All Thou art the father of 
the animate and inanimate world.” 

As the unity of God was clouded, 
so, by claiming consubstantiality 
with Him for all the world of 
matter, was His sovereignty invali- 
dated, and His proper worship given 
to heroes, to animals, and to all the 
phenomena and processes of nature. 

‘* So far,” says the author of ‘* Christ 
and other Masters,” the late Arch- 
deacon Hardwick, ‘was the Hindoo 
impelled in this direction that he deified 
the sacrifice itself from which he hoped to 
profit ; he worshipped his own offering, 
and he worshipped the solemn form of 
words by which his offering was accom- 
panied.” 

A large section of hymns is set 
apart to the glorification of Soma, 
the milky juice of the moon-plant. 
Each principal god was associated 
in marriage with a goddess, whose 
name was generally a mere grammati- 
cal feminine of his own, As every- 
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thing had arisen by the discerption 
and distribution of the Divine 
essence, there was little space for 
a platform on which moral excel- 
lence or debasement could find room 
to appear. There were few avenues 
by which a thought of duty or ac- 
countability could win an entrance 
into the den of the drugged and 
irresponsive conscience. We ac- 
knowledge that the Hindoo of later 
times asserted that in every human 
soul there were, from the beginning, 
six great enemies—lust, wrath, ava- 
rice, delusion, pride, malice; and 
that the Brahmans in their daily 
ritual Sanserit prayers did, and 
do, confess themselves to be alto- 
gether sinful. ‘I am sin,” say 
they, ‘1 commit sin, my spirit is sin- 
ful, I am conceived in sin.” But 
even this is almost absolutely with- 
out prejudice to our foregoing asser- 
tion ; for instead of taking a deep 
hold on their conscience and feeling, 
the sentiment of sinfulness rather 
floated about the mind of the Brah- 
mans as a theory only slightly in- 
commodious. ‘The nearest approach 
toa moral and spiritual apprehension 
of God is, perhaps, exhibited by 
Vasishta’s hymn to Varuna, which 
Bunseu—under the severest protest 
of Dean Church, from whose work 
we transcribe Max Miiller’s transla- 
tion of the hymn—characterized as 
fitted to remind the reader of the 
fifty-first Psalm :— 


‘Wise and mighty are the works of 
Him who stemmed asunder the wide 
firmaments. He lifted on high the 
bright and glorious heavens: he 
stretched out apart the starry |jsky and 
the earth, 

‘*Do I say this to my own self? 
How can I get near to Varuna? Will 
he accept my offering without dis- 
pleasure? When shall I, with quiet 
mind, see him propitiated ? 

‘1 ask Varuna, wishing to know 
this my sin: 1 go to ask the wise, 
The wise all tell me the same 
Varuna it is who is angry with thre 
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‘* Was it for an old sin, O Varuna, 
that thou wishest to destroy thy friend, 
who always praises thee? ‘Tell me, 
thou unconquerable Lord, and I will 
quickly turn to thee with praise, freed 
from sin. 

‘‘Absolve us from the sins of our 

fathers, and from those which we have 
committed with our own bodies. 
It was not our own doing, O Varuna, 
it was a slip ; an intoxicating draught, 
passion, vice, thoughtlessness. The old 
is there to mislead the young; even 
sleep is not free from mischief. 

‘‘Let me without sin give satisfac- 
tion to the angry God, like a slave to 
his bounteous Lord. The Lord God 
enlighteneth the foolish; He, the 
Most Wise, leads his worshippers to 
wealth. 

‘*Q Lord Varuna, may this song go 
well to thine heart! May we prosper 
in keeping and acquiring. Protect 
us, O God, always with your bles- 
sings.” 


The worshipper of India, having 
little spiritual advantage to gain or 
to hope for by supplication, adored 
his deities as the dispensers of ma- 
terial and secular benefits,— 


‘‘Soma, powerful God,” he would 
say, ‘‘in thy divine wisdom bestow 
upon us the wealth we covet. Do 
battle for us; none may withstand 
thee. Thou art the lord of puissance, 
and the moderator of parties: give 
us victory in the conflict.” Or again, 
‘*Q Prajapati (lord of creatures), 
there is none beside thee who has given 
birth to all creatures. Give us the 
wealth for which we offer to thee the 
holocaust.” 


And thus ithappens that through- 
out, in the words of Archdeacon 
Hardwick,— 


‘* Large and healthy families, cows 
and horses, fertile pastures, bounteous 
harvests, victory over public and do- 
mestic foes, are found to be the leading, 
not to say the solitary topics in sup- 
plications of the Vedas. We shall 
look in vain for penitential psalms, or 
hymns commemorating the descent ‘of 
spiritual gifts.” 


In such manner do the Vedic 
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hymns testify that in the frozen 
vacuum of pantheism, or the mul- 
tiplicity of a heterogeneous poly- 
theism, all reliance, and even all 
perception, was lost of those attri- 
butes of God, and those relations to 
Him, which are, so to speak, the 
solemn yet impassioned muses of 
the hymns of Christendom. We 
turn from the J. antras of the Vedas, 
to the consideration of which Dean 
Church has formally devoted oue 
half of his volume, with the convic- 
tion that in them we have found 
little trace of almightiness of will 
and purpose, of justice, of holiness, 
of personality, of paternity. Little 
moral government is discerned to 
invite towards God; little love or 
mercy to compel. 

We proceed, with the dean, to de- 
vote a few words to the considera- 
tion of one or two other forms of 
ancient religious thought as ex- 
pressed in poetry. China, and the 
other strongholds of Buddhism, 
have little or nothing of hymnic in- 
terest to present. And no wonder; 
for Buddhism, which was the 
pressure of the severe logic of the 
Hindoo pantheism to its ultimate 
issues, naturally developed into a 
sterile atheism. Thus, although 
it was eminently moral and gentle 
in its social and philanthropic pre- 
cepts, it lacked authority—the power 
derived from hope or fear of future 
consequences, the majestic enforce- 
ment of a tribunal and a judge. 
Brahmanism was the apotheosis of 
coma and impersonality— Buddhism, 
of non-existence. It is impossible 
adequately to represent the despair- 
ing inhilism of its creed. Were it 
not that the shade of Lindley 
Murray or of Cobbett might look 
towards us with a tearful remon- 
strance, we should be inclined to 
venture on a violation of the gram- 
matical proprieties, and say that 
“there is no nothing” was the doc- 
trina arcani of Buddhism. The 
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god of the Buddhist was the pro- 
jection and enlargement to divine 
proportions of the Outis of Ulysses 
in the cave of “ the gentle shepherd,” 


Polyphemus. 


‘The Buddhist books,” says Dean 
Church, ‘are full of thoughtsand words 
that astonish us, by the awful sense of 
duty, the moral insight and power which 
they express, and by the tremendous 
daring with which Buddhism faced the 
vanity and evil of the world, and met 
it with the completeness of religious 
despair. But I do not see that these 
passages can be called hymns.” 


There is athird system of thought, 
however, equally opposed, at least 
at its inception, to pantheism and 
polytheism, which is vividly conver- 
sant about ethical principles ; and 
which, in its idea of conflict—a con- 
flict pervading the universe of mind 
and matter—offers a more promising 
basis for picturesque and enlightened 
hymnic utterances. We allude to 
dualism, the central idea of which 
may be strictly defined as the deifi- 
cation of two co-ordinate but antago- 
nistic principles of good and evil. 
It emerges in the history of human 
thought as one of the various tenta- 
tive explanations of the mystery of 
physical and moral evil, the question 
as to the origin of which it con- 
fronts and assumes to answer. It 
is essentially at variance with athe- 
istic and with pantheistic concep- 
tions, as well as with any system of 
the universe which admits of a 
dynamic God only, of whom may be 
predicated ethically an absolute ex- 
clusion and neutrality, or an abso- 
late compreheusion and indifference. 
It is also at variance, although not 
in the extreme sense of contradic- 
tion, but in a qualified degree, and, 
as it were, incidentally, with those 
speculations which turn or evade 
the question by denying the exist- 
ence of evil; by predicating its sub- 
stantial identity with good; by 
affirming that itis good gone astray, 
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or that it is the negation or desti- 
tution of good. 

In its more rigid, which is also 
its more rare, form, dualism presents 
the notion of the existence of two 
independent principles which carry 
on against each other an eternal 
and indecisive war; a notion which 
is varied by the imputation to the 
principle of evil of a temporary pre- 
ponderance over the good, or con- 
versely, or to each of a sometime 
equality, the final result in any of 
these cases being a determination in 
favour of the good. So far as 
dualism is a theory of conflict be- 
tween opposite ethical principles, it 
will be found attaching itself either 
openly or ostensibly, or in varying 
degrees of subtlety and secrecy, to 
any theological system—however 
tolerant it may be, on the one hand, 
in the number of its gods, or how- 
ever strict it may be, on the other 
hand, in its claims to a monotheistic 
basis—which takes ,.cognizance of 
virtue and vice, of morality and 
immorality. In formal dualism the 
conflict is carried on by one principle 
against the other, each being rein- 
forced by inferior principles or beings 
of his owncreation and partaking of 
his own character ; in polytheism, 
the conflict is waged not so much 
between as amongst a number of 
deities, some of whom are invari- 
ably propitious or benevolent, or else 
invariably cruel and malicious, whilst 
others are good or bal by turns, 
according to accident or caprice ; 
and in mouotheistic systems the con- 
flict is relegated to hosts of angels 
and of devils, or of good aud evil 
genii, by an Almighty Umpire, who 
will, when He will, determine the 
struggle in the final triumph of good 
and the annihilation of evil, or the 
eternal punishment of its champious 
and abettors. Perhaps in every 
system in which dualism may be de- 
tected it is right to believe in the 
probability of an antecedent idea of 
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unity, which has been obscured by 
the wide-spread and _ irrepressible 
phenomena of antagonism; as there 
is reason to conclude that in the 
typical system of dualism itself the 
stress of evidence is in favour of 
regarding the two independent and 
conflicting principles—in this case 
named Hormazd (which varies as 
Ormuzd, Ahuramazda, and others) 
and Ahriman — as secondary to 
another being from whom they ori- 
ginated. 

The leading thought of the reli- 
gion of Zartusht, or Zoroaster, the 
literal truth of whose dogmas Dosa- 
bhai Sohrabji, Aspandiarji Framji 
—the latter of whom, in a controver- 
sial treatise entitled “ Hadi-i-Gum 
Rahan,” expresses the opinion that 
‘* Ahriman has no real existence, 
but is, merely, an emblem of vice or 
evil”—and other modern Parsi 
rationalists repudiate, is the contest 
of Good and Evil, a contest typified 
and involved in that of Day and 
Night, Light and Darkness, which 
attains personality in the warfare of 
Hormazd and Ahriman, who were 
coetaneously produced by the first 
and original being, Zarvana- 
Akarana, or Time-without-bounds, 
in whom, or by whom, the universe 
exists. The antagonism of these two 
principles penetrated the entire crea- 
tion. Hormazd, the supremely pure 
and good being, the light, and the 
creative word, is opposed by Ahriman, 
the evil being, the principle of dark- 
ness, the essence hidden in crime, 
the author of discord and anarchy, 
the chief of those who have no 
chief. Whatever Hormazd origina- 
ted in the way of strength, beauty, 
and goodness, in thought, word, or 
deed, Ahriman set himself at once 
to counteract or to defile. The 
arena of conflict was co-extensive 
with the universe—it was heaven 
and earth, the world of spirits, the 
heart of man, the elements, regions 
and continents, birds and beasts, 
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fruits and flowers. In the end the 
hope was held out that Abhriman 
himself should be purified, evil 
should be subdued, and the antago- 
nism of creation should disappear. 
In the composition of the Zenda- 
vesta, the ancient book of the 
disciples of Zoroaster, consisting of 
the Vandidad, which is composed of 
the Vandidad properly so called, 
and the two larger liturgical works, 
the Yacna, or Izashné, the grand 
sacrificial service, and the Vispard, 
both of which are interspersed with 
the Vandidad, and recited along with 
it during the celebration of the most 
extended service of the Zoroas- 
trians; of the Khurdah-Avasta, or 
minor liturgy; of the Yasts; and 
other detached pieces—in the com- 
positions of the Zendavesta Dean 
Church recognizes a “moral force 
and purpose which is but little 
apparent in the hymns of the Veda. 
The religion of Zoroaster is regarded 
as a reaction against that of the 
Vedas, and there is a seriousness 
about its language which is very 
significant. The hymns—they are 
but few and hard to interpret— 
attributed to Zoroaster are marked 
by a solemn earnestness, an awe- 
struck sense of the deep issues of 
right and wrong, which contrasts 
with the delight in nature, the vivid 
imaginativeness, the playful fancy 
of the Vedic poems. There is a 
profound reverence for an All-wise 
and Living God; there is a terrible 
consciousness of the conflict going 


on between good and evil, and of 


the power of both. Under the pres- 
sure of that consciousness, Zoroaster 
took refuge in that fatal theory 
which was to develop in after ages 
into such portentous and obstinate 
mischiefs ; the theory of two eternal 
and co-ordinate principles. He be- 
lieved in an eternal God of Good- 
ness; but he taught also, uncreated 
and everlasting, a co-equal ‘ Twin’ 


Principle and Power of Evil. He 
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taught men to take their side with 
truth and right in the great battle ; 
he taught them to trust to the God 
of Goodness, and to nourish a high 
confidence that the victory must be 
His. But at the bottom of his re- 
ligion was the poison-root of a dual 
divinity ; of a divided idea, framed 
of moral opposites, of the divine 
government of the world, and of the 
law which ruled it.” 

The following portion of a hymn, 
which is supposed to have been pro- 
duced by Zoroaster, is quoted by 
Dean Church as an illustration of 
the superior ‘moral earnestness ”’ 
of the Zendavesta, as compared with 
the Rig-Veda :— 


‘*1. Now I shall proclaim to all who 
have come to listen, the praises of 
Thee, the all-wise Lord, and the hymns 
of Vohumano (the good spirit). Wise 
Asha! I ask that (thy) grace may 
appear in the lights of heaven. 

“2. Hear with your ears what is 
best, perceive with your minds what is 
pure, so that every man may for him- 
self choose his tenets before the great 
doom! May the wise be on our side! 

‘« 3. Those old spirits who are twins, 
made known what is good and what is 
evil in thoughts, words, and deeds, 
Those who are good distinguished be- 
tween the two, not those who are evil- 
doers. 

‘4, When these two spirits came 
together, they made first life and death, 
so that there should be at last the most 
wretched life for the bad, but for the 
good blessedness. 

‘*5. Of these two spirits the evil one 
chose the worst deeds ; the kind spirit, 
he whose garment is the immovable 
sky, chose what is right ; and they also 
who faithfully please Ahuramazda by 
good works. 

‘+6. Those who worshipped the Devas 
and were deceived, did not rightly dis- 
tinguish between the two; those who 
had chosen the worst spirit came to 
hold counsel together, and ran to 
Aeshma in order to afflict the life of 
men. 

“7, And to him (the good) came 
might, and with wisdom virtue; and 
the everlasting Armaiti herself made 
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his body vigorous ; it fell to thee to be 
rich by her gifts. 

‘8. But when the punishment of 
their crimes will come, and, oh Mazda, 
thy power will be known as the reward 
of piety for those who delivered (Druj) 
falsehood in the hand of Asha (truth): 

“9, Let us then be of those who 
further this world; oh Ahuramazda, 
oh bliss-conferring Asha! Let our 
minds be there where wisdom abides. 

‘¢10, Then indeed there will be the 
fall of the pernicious Druj, but in the 
beautiful abode of Vohumano, of Mazda 
and Asha, will be gathered for ever 
those who dwell in good report. 

‘*11. Oh men, if you cling to these 
commandments, which Mazda has given, 

which are a torment to the 
wicked, and a blessing to the righteous, 
then there will be victory through 
them.” 


The religion and science of India, 
going forth beyond her own limits, 
and having travelled to the other 
cardinal points of the compass, at 
last spread westward to Greece, 
furthered on the way by the com- 
merce of Tyre, or hallowed by a 
sanctity derived from the sacerdotal 
oasis of Ammon, or whispered 
priestly secrets from the mysterious 
seven-mouthed Nile. The panthe- 
istic unity of India—the envelope 
that included and accounted for all 
the divinities of her polytheism— 
was dissipated in the. transmission. 
The infinite All, the foldless robe of 
Brahma, was torn to pieces in order 
that Greece, laying hold upon the 
fluttering threads, might of them 
weave imperial garments for her 
time-born gods. Greece, with a 
thousand prisms sundering the light, 
taking up the ocean of being into 
countless tiny vessels, rent the 
Eternal One with unnumbered 
schisms of a sensuous beauty. To 
the myths and symbolic fables which 
she inherited from the Orient, she 
gave a local colouring and adapta- 
tion, and added to the store the kin- 
dred corruptions of her own exhaust- 
less genius. So interwoven was 
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their religion with the daily con- 
cerns, the hourly trifles of the life of 
the Greeks, that a large proportion 
of Greek poetry, epical or lyrical, 
of what form soever, may be re- 
garded as hymnic and _ sacred. 
Their gods were nature-gods; not 
lords of Nature, but dancing an 
ignoble attendance upon her pro- 
cesses. Being thus the creatures of 
time and space, they were obnoxious 
to the conditions of these. Their 
thrones tottered to the whims of 
Fate. ‘They were of necessity mor- 
tal; subject, that is, to death, with 
the nature or the elements from 
which they derived, rather than-over 
which they exercised, sovereignty. 
A verbal eternity may often have 
been ascribed to them, but there is 
no sign that even their Elysium 
should outlast the ** wreck of matter.” 
Zeus, best and greatest, chief of the 
latest dynasty, could only dismember 
his father ‘Time, not gain by his 
destruction a broad emancipation. 
Hamadryads died with their trees ; 
naiads languished with the desicca- 
tion of their water-courses, or shed 
their last tears with the bubbling 
death-pangs of their fountains. 
Perhaps it could not be otherwise. 
The “ fulness of the godhead” has 
never been consigned to nature for 
interpretation, and could not there- 
fore be discovered in her. The 
Creating Spirit has never granted 
any other than an imperfect initia- 
tory revelation of Himself through 
His creation. 

Casting about for divinities, the 
Greeks found them in departed 
heroes, in benefactors, in ancestors. 
They elevated to godhood the laws 
of Nature, her abstract forces, the 
hidden substratum of matter, and, 
still more grossly, the matter itself. 
They deified the relations of any of 
these to any other, and to them- 
selves; none the more that they 
were worthy, none the less that 
they were degrading. Their gods 
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were by no means out of the range 
and risk of suffering, and they af- 
forded such examples of atrocity 
and unnaturalness in crime, as to 
countenance all the sins, otherwise 
unimaginable, after which an in- 
fernal ingenuity lusted. One deity 
was played off against another, and 
was invoked as a refuge from the 
arbitrary and capricious vengeance of 
another. There was a hunger and 
a. grecdiness insatiable for gods, 
With a catholicity that chafed to be 
restricted within a Pantheon already 
crowded to suffocation and bewilder- 
ment, the people of Athens especi- 
ally erected altars to unknown gods, 
understanding this term to refer, 
not so much to incomprehensible 
divinities, as to those with whom, 
from remoteness of district, or other 
sufficient reason, they were unac- 
quainted. The gods of Epicurus, if 
they had broken loose from the re- 
mote orgies to which that ‘* Graie 
gentis decus”’ shut them up, apart 
from human affairs, could not in 
their decisions, let them have 
smacked as strongly as they might 
of nectar-drunkenness, have created 
greater confusion of moral principles 
than did the Olympian rabble of 
Greek orthodoxy. At best, the idea 
of polytheism is an optimism of 
little hymnic promise, save in fecun- 
dity of production. It hus little or no- 
thing of heart-rack and heart-work ; 
little or nothing of the death-strug- 
gle against odds which enlists the 
sympathy of bystanders, who pause 
to see a reflection of their own battle 
waged externally to themselves ; 
and seeing it fought, and now and 
again won, therefrom take courage. 
So much for the general run of 
Greek hymns, which are described, 
not quite indirectly, in any descrip- 
tion of Greek polytheism ; for the 
Greek, and especially the Homeric, 
muse was the hierophant of the 
Greek religion. 

In offering any estimate of the 
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sacred verse of the Greeks we are, 
however, wandering outside the 
region traversed by Dean Church, 
who of set purpose refrains from 
any exposition of the religious poetry 
of the Hellenes :— 


‘T could refer, no doubt, to won- 
derful passages—wonderful both in 
their religious feeling and their moral 
earnestness and depth, from the lyric 
and tragic poetry of Greece, and even 
from its epic poetry; but this is 
the poetry, not of an early stage of 
human society and thought, but of a 
very advanced and mature one; and I 
am concerned only with the earliest.” 
Thus it happens that it is the Vedas 
which are estimated in the first of the 
lectures we have been considering, 
and the Psalms of the Old Testa- 
ment, which are comparatively 
eulogized, in the second. In pur- 
suance of this plan of comparison, it 
happens that we find quotations 
from the Vedas and the Zendavesta 
distributed here and there throughout 
the lecture entitled ‘The Psalms ;” 
and as these last are by hypothesis 
known to even the least learned of 
our readers, we forbear to present 
those views at length which Dean 
Church found it expedient and 
dutiful to bring forward when ad- 
dressing a mixed congregation in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. We find the 
shortcomings of one series of poems 
pointed out in considerable and able 
detail, as contrasted with the fulness, 
vigour, life, and perennial hope and 
satisfaction of the other; but it will 
be enough if, in this connection, we 
quote the final paragraph of the 
dean’s volume, the interest and sug- 
gestiveness, rather than the size, of 
which has dictated the dimensions 
of the present article. 


‘‘Ts there in human nature,’ asks 
our author, ‘‘a faculty, separate from 
the faculties by which we iudge of the 
things of sense and the abstractions of 
the pure intellect, but yet a true and 
trustworthy faculty, for. knowing God 
—for knowing God, in some such way 
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as we know the spirits and souls, half 
disclosed, half concealed under the 
mask and garment of the flesh, among 
whom we have been brought up, among 
whom we live? Can we know Him in 
such a true sense as we know those 
whom we love and those whom we dis- 
like; those whom we venerate and 
trust, and those whom we fear and 
shrink from? The course of the world, 
its history, its literature, our every-day 
life, presuppose such knowledge of men 
and character; they confirm its exist- 
ence and general trustworthiness. by 
the infinitely varied and continuous 
evidence of results. The question 
whether there is such a faculty in the 
human soul for knowing its Maker and 
God—knowing Him, though behind 
theveil—knowing Him, though fleshand 
blood can never see Him—knowing Him, 
though‘ the questioning intellect loses 
itself in the thought of Him—this 
question (left all undecided in the 
sacred poetry of other early religions) 
finds in the Psalms its answer. In the 
Psalms is the evidence of that faculty, 
and that with it man has not worked in 
vain. The Book of Psalms is like the 
fact of the production, by the existence 
and exercise of a faculty in man’s 
nature, of vast results, such as a great 
literature, a great school of painting, a 
great body of music. If it is not a 
proof and example of this power of 
knowing, I cannot imagine what a proof 
can be. ‘The proof that the living God 
can be known by man is, that He can 
be loved and longed for with all the 
freedom and naturalness and hope of 
human affection. The answer whether 
God has given to man the faculty to 
know Him might be sought in vain in 
the Vedas or the Zendavesta. It is 
found in the Book of Psalms.” 
Whilst exhibiting a sufficient 
grasp and comprehensiveness in his 
treatment of the hymns of the 
Vedas and the Zendavesta, Dean 
Church is almost ostentatious—to use 
the word in its best sense—in the 
modesty and frankness which leads 
him twice formally to repudiate the 
possession of a first-hand knowledge 
of their philology. His declared 
authorities are Max Miiller’s “ His- 
tory of Sanscrit Literature,’ 1860; 
39 
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his essays on the Vedas, the Zen- 
davesta, and “ Semitic Monotheism,” 
re-published in the first volume of 
“Chips from a German Workshop,” 
1868; his translation, of which one 
volume has appeared, of the Rig- 
Veda-Sanhita, 1869; his “ Lectures 
on the Science of Religion,” 1872 ; 
the first volume’ of Bunsen’s ** God 
in History,” translated by Miss 
Winkworth, 1868 ; and Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire, *‘ Le Bouddha et sa Ré- 
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ligion,” 1862. Under the guidance 
of linguistic authorities so trusted, 
we cannot but venture to commend 
the Dean of St. Paul’s for thinking 
it within his individual and official 
competency to subject the ‘“ Sacred 
Poetry of early Religions to the 
comparative test of his moral and 
spiritual criticism—to weigh it pub- 
licly, and so edifyingly and judici- 
ally, in the “ balance of the sanc- 
tuary.” 


————————— 


THE LEAP OF 


SAPPHO FROM 


THE 


LEUCADIAN ROCK. 


Ir love were as the sea, the sea as wine, 


Then would I drink at Aphrodite’s shrine, 


But now I taste no drop of bliss divine; 


The love of lovely Phaon is not mine. 


Last night in dreams I saw his golden hair 


Stream sunshine. 


O, bright Phaon, passing fair, 


A roaring panther, darted from his lair, 


Paused, crouched, ashamed thy shapely limbs to tear. 


Where Phaon sings, doves draw away the hearse 


Of Care, and perfumed gales the clouds disperse, 


But ruins of remembered music nurse 


My mossy desolation—rapture’s curse. 


My image has been stamped on coins of gold 
By my own native Lesbos ; but the mould 


Belongs to Phaon. Smiling, he enrolled 


Me ‘midst his burning slaves, in days of old. 


O Lesbos, Lesbos, list my dying strain, 


Thy worshipped Sappho worships, and in vain, 
Love’s blushing fever flames my cheeks with pain, 
Ripe scarlet fruit of Phaon’s proud disdain. 


Here then, from Life’s wild crags, headlong I leap. 
Phaon engulphs my being, those may weep 

Who love me, but ye blue waves wash me, sweep 
Home to his feet, rock me to endless sleep. 


Ropert BATSON. 
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THE ENGLISH IN INDIA.* 


Tae growth of the British Empire 
in India is one of the most remark- 
able events in the history of the 
world. It had its origin in the 
spirit of commercial enterprise, 
which has been in all ages the 
active pioneer in extending the 
boundaries of civilization. In 1591 
a few adventurers fitted out three 
ships, and sent them on a trading 
voyage to India,—the first that ever 
sailed from England. The specu- 
lation was not fortunate. Only one 
of the ships, commanded by @aptain 
Lancaster, reached India, but his 
crew subsequently mutinied and 
seized the ship. After an absence 
of three years Captain Lancaster 
made his way home again, but with 
nothing but the knowledge he had 
acquired of the new country. 

This knowledge was turned to 
good account. His reports were so 
flattering respecting the richness of 
the country, that other adventurers 
were induced to form a company, 
with a view to engage ‘in trading 
speculations. The large sum, for 
those days, of 72,000/., was sub- 
scribed ; the Company was duly 
established, and a charter obtained, 
which was renewed, at various 
times down to the year 1813, when 
the trade with India was thrown 
open. 

This Company at first started 
with four small ships, which gradu- 
ally increased in number and size, 
until the Company’s fleet at the com- 
mencement of the present century 
almost rivalled that of the Crown. 
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So great was the 
warded its trading enterprise in the 
early years of the Company’s exist- 
ence, that in 1633 an original share 
of 100/. subscribed capital had a 
marketable value of 500/. On 
favourable localities on the Indian 
coast small factories were established 
for trading purposes, and in time 
these trading depots expanded into 
an Empire, acquired partly by pur- 
chase, partly by treaty, but mostly 
by necessary conquest ;—an Empire 
of unequalled greatness, richness, 
and grandeur, more than four times 
the size of France, and eight times 
greater than Great Britain and 
Ireland, with a vast population of 
190,000,000 ! besides the tributary 
and protected native states with an 
area of 646,147 square miles, and a 
population of more than 55,000,000. 

In the history of the Company, 
and the acquisition of this great 
Empire, though undoubtedly there 
was much ‘in the policy followed 
that cannot be approved of, still the 
great secret of the astonishing pro- 
gress and expansion of the Empire 
was the superior justice of British 
rule contrasted with the horrible 
despotisms it supplanted. 

From the earliest times of which 
we have knowledge, the rich and 
fertile plains of Hindostan were 
rendered hideous by scenes of mas- 
sacre and devastation. Wars and 
conquests succeeded one another for 
centuries. ‘ Throughout the whole 
period of the Mahomedan ascend- 
ency in the south of India, the same 


success that re- 
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enormities—the never-failing accom- 
paniments of their presence and 
power —have occurred as in the 
northern provinces. Theannals of this 
period give a succession of the same 
unprovoked and devastating war- 
fare; the same struggles for power 
among the nobles; the same un- 
bridled lust of conquest in the go- 
vernment; the same perfidy, treason, 
and assassination in the transac- 
tions of courts ; the same massacres, 
oppression, and suffering inflicted 
on the people. Examples have oc- 
curred of sixty, eighty, or a hundred 
thousand persons of all ages and 
sexes being put to death in a single 
day; great cities, and even capitals, 
were at once destroyed, and de- 
livered over tenantless to the alli- 
gator and the tiger ; the treasuries 
of the native princes were invari- 
ably filled with the plunder of their 
defenceless subjects. The system 
of Mahomedan exaction, at first 
under the name of contribution, lat- 
terly under that of revenue, being 
everywhere the same, with the 
power of rapacious armies to enforce 
it, the fate of the unhappy people 
was stamped with permanent 
wretchedness. Dreadful as were 
the devastations of war and con- 
quest, they were as nothing com- 
pared to the lasting evils of military 
exaction and cupidity. ‘There was no 
security whatever either for persons 
or property ; the latter was always 
considered as the fair object of seiz- 
ure wherever it was known to exist; 
and the mass of the people were 
subject to a state of poverty from 
which there was no escape—of vio- 
lence and oppression against which 
there was no redress. Wars be- 
tween the native or Mahomedan 
princes were perpetual, and the 
devastation extended not merely to 
the troops or armed men engaged, 
but to the whole population. Weep- 
ing mothers, smiling infants at the 
breast, were alike doomed to de- 
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struction; the march of troops might 
be tracked by hillocks of bodies and 
pyramids of human heads, burning 
villages, and desolated capitals. 
Under the Mahratta chiefs, who 
rose upon the decline of the Tartar 
dynasty, the same boundless rapa- 
city continued, aggravated by the 
establishment of above twenty petty 
chiefs, each of whom exercised the 
right of making war on his own ac- 
count. The work of devastation 
was perpetual: massacres, conquests, 
conflagrations, make up the history 
of India for the last eight hundred 
years.” 

Such is, after all, but a faint 
sketch of the frightful evils under 
which the population of India 
groaned, and it was from such de- 
vastating despotisms that the Com- 
pany delivered the country. What- 
ever the imperfections may have 
been that marked the policy and 
government of the Company, its 
rule was in remarkable and cheer- 
ing contrast when compared in the 
native mind with that of their own 
princes. This is the real reason 
why a handful of Europeans were 
enabled to command the obedience 
of more millions than they counted 
hundreds. The total English popu- 
lation in India, according to the 
census of 1861, only amounted to 
125,945, of whom 84,083 were 
officers and men of the Indian army, 
while 22,556 consisted of men and 
boys in civil life, the remaining 
19,306 being females. 

In 1857, in consequence of the 
mutiny, the reign of the Company 
ceased ; the government of India 
was transferred to the Crown, the 
Board of Control abolished, and a 
Council of State instituted. Since 
then a vast improvement has taken 
place in the administration of affairs. 
Not only have trade and commerce 
been promoted by the extension of 
railways, and other useful public 
works, but for the first time serious 
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attention has been devoted to the 
moral and social progress of the 
population. 

In 1848, under the Company’s 
rule, a scheme was brought forward 
for extending éducation among the 
people, and in 1851 it was partially 
adopted and carried out. It formed 
the basis of a National System, 
and provided that circles of villages 
should be marked out, and a good 
vernacular school established in 
each. A great deal had not been 
done when the reign of the Company 
ceased; but since then the progress 
has been more active and gratifying, 
as a glance at the following figures 
will show :— 


Total 
Expenditure. 


1862 13,219 . 284,076 
1871 25,147 ... 1,019,418 
Thus the foundation of a National 
system of education has been laid ; 
but as the total pupils, giving an 
average attendance in 1871, only 
amounted to 799,622, it is obvious 
that comparatively little has been 
done as yet to extend the blessings 
of education among the great bulk 

of the population. 

Education must necessarily exer- 
cise a vast influence on the future of 
India; not so much the education of 
the great body of the people in the 
first instance, for that must be very 
gradual and slow, but the education 
of the middle and upper classes, 
which of late years has made im- 
mense progress. It is from this 
source that effects are already spring- 
ing indicative of great and decided 
progress and moral and social im- 
provement. As a rule, collegiate 
education is now as highly prized 
among the native middle and upper 
classes as by the Anglo-Indians, 
and with this spread of education 
is connected the great question of 
employing natives in offices of trust, 
civil and military, to a far greater 
extent than at present. This ques- 
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tion will necessarily become of 
greater importance every year, and 
we think it admits of but one 
solution—it will be totally impos- 
sible to exclude educated natives 
from any official employment. Merit, 
not caste or colour, must become 
the sole test. 

It is obvious, therefore, that this 
view of the future gives usa decided 
personal interest, as it were, in the 
moral and social progress of our 
Great Indian Empire. We believe 
that, based on justice and affection, 
British rule in India will always be 
more secure and durable than based 
on the bayonet and fear ; and as the 
natives of all classes become more 
enlightened by education, so will 
they be better able to appreciate the 
blessings of a rule based on justice, 
and so administered. 

It is interesting to note that a 
National Association has been esta- 
blished for the avowed purpose of 
promoting social progress in India, 
and it was at a meeting of the Lon- 
don branch of this body, in January 
last, that the paper we are now 
about to notice was read by a dis- 
tinguished native of India. 

Nowrozjee Furdoonjee belongs to 
one of the most intellectual and 
enlightened of Indian sects, the 
Parsees. For nineteen years he 
held the responsible office of trans- 
lator and interpreter to the Supreme 
Court of Bombay. He has resided 
in England for a considerable period, 
and could not fail being deeply im- 
pressed with the ignorance and 
apathy generally prevalent among 
the British public concerning the 
condition of India and its great 
future. 

The point, however, to which he 
more particularly refers is one of 
great and pressing interest, namely, 
the personal bearing of Europeans, 
as aclass, towards the natives ; and 
the character of the relations sub-; 
sisting between the ruling and the 
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subject races. This bearing and 
these relations, he “regrets extremely 
to say, are highly unsatisfactory.” 

Asa rule English conquerors have 
never been very tolerant in their 
demeanour towards subject races. 
Those in authority have been too 
apt to conduct themselves as a 
superior race, with a disdainful 
superciliousness the reverse of con- 
ciliating. But whatever may have 
been objectionable in this respect in 
times past, such conduct cannot be 
tolerated now, for the natives are 
now,not theoretically, but practically, 
in full constitutional possession of all 
the rights and liberties of free 
British subjects. As our author 
observes :— 


.“ Freedom of thought and action, 
perfect liberty, impartial justice, and 
equality of rights, irrespective of creed 
or race, have been guaranteed to all 
Her Majesty’s subjects in India; but 
these fundamental principles are often 
violated in the case of natives of the 
soil, who are treated as a conquered and 
inferior race by their British rulers. 
This feeling of superiority and race 
antagonism, which pervades all classes 
of Europeans in India, is the chief 
cause of a great and growing evil, 
which I propose to bring to the promi- 
nent notice of the British public 
through the medium of this Association, 
in order that the great nation to whom 
the destinies of two hundred millions 
of Indians have been committed by an 
all-wise Providence might be induced 
to take steps to provide an adequate 
remedy. It is a well-known fact that 
there is very little good feeling or 
sympathy between the generality of 
Europeans in India and the natives. 
The latter are often ‘treated with inci- 
vility, harshness, and even contempt 
and personal violence. They are fre- 
quently , stigmatized as Niggers, a 
nation of liars, perjurers, forgers, 
devoid of gratitude, trust, good-nature, 
and every other virtue that adorns 
humanity. On many occasions the 
subject race is treated as if they were 
rude barbarians and inhuman savages. 
The result of such demeanour is de- 
plorable, It not only retards social 
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progress in India, but produces discon- 
tent and alienates the affections of the 
people from the British rule. A con- 
siderable number of European officers 
and others belonging to the dominant 
race are often so reckless in their 
demeanour in the interior of the 
country, that they have no hesitation 
in shooting, killing, assaulting, and ill- 
treating the natives, and committing 
gross outrages.” 


He then refers to the notorious 
ease of Mr. Cowan, who, so recently 
as two years ago (January, 1872), 
committed a fearful crime, when, in 
suppressing a revolt of anative race 
called Kookas, he, without investi- 
gation or trial, or waiting for the 
sanction of superior authority, or- 
dered forty-nine of the natives to 
be blown from cannon. This awful 
massacre was committed after the 
outbreak had been suppressed, and 
when no reasonable fear of further 
disturbance existed. As the Go- 
vernor-General of India, the Earl of 
Mayo, said,—* This illegal and in- 
discriminate execution was a mea- 
sure for which there was no excuse. 
It was not palliated by any public 
necessity, and was characterized by 
incidents which gave it a complexion 
of barbarity.” Yet Mr. Cowan, who 
committed this fearful crime, was 
suffered to escape without any 
punishment save the loss of his 
office. 

It appears that there is a great 
failure in the administration of jus- 
tice in India, and that practically 
there is one law for the natives, and 
another for Europeans. Hence acts 
of violence resulting in murder and 
manslaughter committed by Euro- 
peans are either not punished at all, 
or escape with most inadequate 
punishment. The reason, our author 
alleges, is that—- 

‘The code of criminal procedure 
applicable to the ruling race is different 
from that to which the natives are sub- 
ject. The former cannot be tried in 
the district by the ordinary local 
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Courts to which the natives are 
amenable. British-born subjects have 
peculiar rights and privileges which 
often enable them to enjoy immunity 
from conviction and punishment. ‘They 
can be brought up before European 
magistrates only, and can be tried be- 
fore no other tribunal but the High 
Court in the presidency town, and, 
by a recent Act in a certain, class of 
cases, before the European District 
Magistrate and Judge, at a heavy cost 
to the State and serious inconvenience 
and loss to the unfortunate native vic- 
tims. The necessity of being obliged 
to leave their homes and to abandon 
their work, business, or profession for 
several weeks, and, in some cases, 
months, in order to proceed to the 
district and presidency towns to pro- 
secute European offenders, compels 
the people, residing in the interior of 
the country, quietly to suffer their 
wrongs, and to give up the idea of 
seeking redress at an enormous sacri- 
fice. If natives of India commit crimes 
they are brought to trial on or near 
the spot, and are duly and even se- 
verely punished; but in the case of 
European offenders there is little or uo 
redress, and, in many cases, a total 
denial of justice. This is a deplorable 
state of things, which shakes the con- 
fidence of the people in the impar- 
tiality of British justice, and militates 
against the principle of perfect equality 
of all classes of Her Majesty's subjects 
without distinction of race, colour, or 
creed, guaranteed in the proclamation 
issued by Her Majesty the Queen to 
the people of India, in 1858. I do 
not blame the judges for this failure 
of justice. But there can be no doubt 
that the mode of administering justice 
as between Europeans and natives is 
bad and reprehensible. Zhe fault lies 
in the exemption of Europeans from the 
jurisdiction of the Ordinary Criminal 
Courts, and the total exclusion of the na- 
tives from the juries, before whom indi- 
viduals belonging to the favoured race are 
tried.” 

Now here is a crying grievance 
that surely ought to be investigated 
and redressed at once. There can 
be no equal justice, no equitable 
administration of the law, no good 


government, while such impunity 
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from punishment for high crimes is 
enjoyed by Europeans. As the 
British public are very ignorant on 
this subject, we quote some cases:— 


‘* About two years ago three Euro- 
pean soldiers proceeded to a village in 
the district of Ahmedabad on a shoot- 
ing excursion. The head village officer 
and other villagers attempted to pre- 
vent them from killing peacocks. A 
scuffle took place, in the course of 
which three natives were wounded, and 
received severe injuries at the hands of 
the European soldiers. ‘The magistrate 
of Ahmedabad held that the natives 
had no right to assault the soldiers even 
He therefore punished 
them with imprisonment. He com- 
mitted the soldiers for trial for assault 
before the High Court, where they 
were acquitted by a European jury 
and discharged. ‘Thus innocent men 
suffered imprisonment, and guilty per- 
sons escaped punishment, because they 
were Europeans. 

‘‘In June, 1871, three soldiers were 
tried, one on a charge of having mur- 
dered a native shepherd at Kurra- 
chee, whose lambs were carried off by 
by them, and who pursued them, 
and two were tried for abetment 
of the offence. The evidence of the 
prosecution was strong. A case for 
conviction was made out; but the 
jury acquitted all the prisoners, 
although the counsel for the accused 
admitted that the prisoners were guilty 
‘ of the lesser offence of doing an act 
recklessly and negligently, which was 
likely to cause, and did cause, death to 
one of Her Majesty’s subjects.’ 

‘““A few years ago an_ influential 
European gentleman, Mr. Bullock, was 
tried before the Supreme Court of 
Bombay for shooting his native butler, 
whom he suspected of having stolen 
some bottles of brandy. The prisoner 
attempted to extort a confession from 
that poor man, who, though threatened 
with a dangerous tire-arm, persisted 
in his innocence. Mr. Bullock was 
so much exasperated by his failure 
in the attempt, that he fired at 
his butler, who was wounded, and died 
shortly afterwards. When the victim 
became insensible in consequence of 
the mortal injury he had received, 
Mr, Bullock declared that the man was 
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shamming. The prisoner was convicted 
of the minor offence of assault, for 
which he was sentenced to a fine of 
300 rupees, and four months’ simple 
imprisonment.” 

Thus a fine of 30/., and four 
months’ retirement in comfortable 
seclusion, is the punishment meted 
out to a European for a foul murder 
in India. And this is British 
justice ! 

In another case a European was 
tried for shooting a native who was 
engaged in extracting toddy-juice 
from a palm-tree. He pleaded the 
excuse that he thought the fellow 
was a monkey ; and it was held to 
be a reasonable and justifiable ex- 
cuse. 

Such cases as these made Mr. 
Ritchie, the late Advocate-General 
of Bengal, declare, in ‘a report to the 
Governor-General, that “a grievous 
failure of justice takes place calcu- 
lated to render life among the lower 
classes of the people in India in- 
eecure, and to engender feelings of 
suspicion between the races.” 

A similar report on such-like 
cases having been presented by the 
Advocate-General of Madras to the 
Governor, Sir C. E. Trevelyan, he 
recorded his opinion in an able 
minute, in which he declared it to 
be “a painful but undoubted fact 
that, however obvious the guilt of 
an Englishman may be, justice is 
not to be expected in cases of this 
description from an ordinary Cal- 
cutta or Madras jury, composed of 
Europeans and East Indians.” And 
he goes on to reprehend the “high- 
handed insolence of a dominant race 
as the greatest danger to which a 
power like ours in India is subject.” 

It is not on his own personal ex- 
perience only that Mr. Nowrozjee 
relies for the facts he brings forward 
to establish the charges he makes 
against English officials, he quotes 
the evidence of English residents 
who fully corroborate his own. For 
instancey Lord Hobart, the present 
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Governor of Madras, in distributing 
prizes to pupils at a public institute, 
took occasion to observe,— 

‘* About the intercourse of our public 
service, and especially of the more 
subordinate members of it, with the 
natives of this country, there still 
lingers that which is of all things the 
most senseless, the most groundless, 
and the most impolitic—a tone of 
superiority and contempt.” 

Yet while thus apparently alive to 
the evil, and censuring it, we are 
informed that Lord Hobart himself 
committed a very great injustice, 
amounting, indeed, to a deliberate 
insult directed against the whole 
upper classes of native society. It 
appears that formerly natives were 
rigorously excluded from the public 
balls given by the Government of 
Madras at the national expense on 
such public occasions as the Queen’s 
birthday, but some fifteen years ago 
Sir C. Trevelyan, in a true spirit of 
wisdom and justice, issued an order 
abolishing that invidious regulation, 
and introduced the practice of in- 
viting the native gentry on such 
festive occasions. But it is now 
alleged that Lord Hobart rescinded 
Sir C. Trevelyan’s order last year, 
and thereby had given deep offence 
to the upper classes of native society, 
who are distinguished for courtesy 
and refinement of manner. 

Mr. Nowrozjee gives it as his ex- 
perience, having carefully observed 
the statistics of crime committed by 
Europeans against natives during 
the last twenty years, that owing to 
the influx of a large number of 
Europeans of the middle and lower 
classes in India, consequent on the 
introduction of railways and other 
causes, “such offences are steadily 
increasing, and threaten to disturb 
the peace and tranquillity of British 
India,” 

He does not include the English 
mercantile community at the great 
presidency cities in his general 
charge. Their relations with the 
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natives, he admits, are, for the most 
part, on a satisfactory footing. But 
“subject to many honourable ex- 
ceptions, the accusation holds good 
with reference to a_ considerable 
portion of the. large and increasing 
number of Europeans engaged in 
the public service, the public works, 
in the railways, and in indigo fac- 
tories, and other concerns in the 
interior of the country. 

But itis not the subordinates alone 
who treat the natives with injustice, 
discourtesy, and insult. Men high 
in office, who should set a contrary 
example, appear to be equally guilty. 
We are told that freedom of inter- 
course in social or public relations 
between natives and Europeans sel- 
dom takes place, except in the large 
presidency towns. “ In the interior 
of India the natives find it difficult 
to have access to the European 
officials, even on matters of business 
and in cases of urgent necessity. 
Last year, when the present Go- 
vernor of Bombay (Sir P. Wode- 
house) paid a state visit to 
Ahmedabad, the capital of Guze- 
rat, he refused to receive a depu- 
tation of respectable natives, who 
wished to wait on him for the 
purpose of representing their 
grievances.” The following is 
given as the author’s own experi- 
ence :— 

‘‘ The aversion of Europeans to asso- 
ciate with the natives in the interior 
of India came prominently to my notice 
during my recen: tours through Guze- 
rat. At Surat the natives are not 
allowed to go in their carriages to the 
road leading to the band stand, which 
is reserved for the exclusive use of 
Europeans, and a distinct place is set 
apart for natives. At Broach the 
natives are not admitted to the public 
pavilion erected on the banks of the 
river for recreation for the use of Euro- 
peans, the natives being restricted to a 
separate place. At the Broach exhi- 
bition the natives were not admitted to 
the ball, although the expenses of that 
entertainment were defrayed from the 
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proceeds of the fees paid by the 
visitors, the bulk of whom were 
natives. 

“In common with myself those of 
my countrymen, who come over to 
this country and mix freely with Eng- 
lishmen of every grade, are struck with 
the marked contrast which they observe 
between the personal demeanour of the 
British in India and the generality of 
the people of the United Kingdom. 
The difference is so great that it is 
difficult to account for it, except by 
the fact that the Englishman during 
his sojourn in India considers himself a 
superior being belonging to the ruling 
race, moves in his own proud and 
limited circle, assumes high airs, lords 
over the natives of India, whom he 
treats as an inferior and abject race, 
and is totally emancipated from all the 
salutary restraints which are imposed 
upon him by the usages of the excellent 
and highly refined society and the 
influence of public opinion which pre- 
vail in this land of freedom and centre 
of civilization.” 

Dr. G. W. Leitner, formerly tutor 
and professor at King’s College, 
London, but now Principal of the 
Government College, Lahore, cor- 
roborates Mr. Nowrozjee’sstatements 
to the fullest extent. He says,— 


‘‘'Three years ago the Native Asso- 
ciation of the Literary and Reform 
Societies in the Punjab, called the 
Anjuman-i-Punjab, made a respectful 
representation to the Indian Govern- 
ment regarding the hardship of the 
degrading treatment to which respect- 
able native gentlemen, calling on high 
European officers, were subjected by 
being kept waiting outside, often un- 
provided with chairs, and in the com- 
pany of menials. In reply, Government 
attempted a feeble denial of the facts, 
and declared that it was open to gen- 
tlemen who had reason to complain of 
discourteous treatment by any Govern- 
ment officer to complain against him to 
that officer’s superior—a remedy which 
no native, acquainted with the full 
danger of taking such a rash step, 
would think it advisable to adopt. 

** When I was in England in 1869 I 
brought the matter to the notice of 
several men in power, especially to 
that of Mr. John Bright, who seemed 
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to agree with what I said, and who 
suggested that a circular, enjoining a 
more polite reception of natives by 
European officials, might be issued 
with advantage. 

‘In 1865 I first inaugurated at 
Lahore a series of friendly social meet- 
ings with natives, such as 1 am happy 
to find in this country, in which they 
were received with the courteous cere- 
moniousness to which they are accus- 
tomed, and were made to feel on a 
perfect equality with their European 
friends. ‘The result was, that we en- 
sured their hearty co-operation in many 
matters of education and social reform, 
proved by such instances as the sub- 
scription of 32,000/. for an University 
College, besides other most munificent 
donations. If more has not been done, 
it is because the few true European 
friends, who knew sufficiently of the 
natives and of their ancient literature 
to be able to respect themselves by 
respecting them, have now almost all 
left Lahore. Unless Europeans acquire 
a knowledge, not only of the vernacular, 
but also of the sacred languages of 
India, the Arabic and the Sanscrit, 
they will never feel that they are deal- 
ing with a civilization, different, but by 
no means altogether inferior to their 
own; and they will never be able to 
exercise a lasting influence on the 
affections of the people.” 

Dr. Leitner complains, and we 
can well believe with good reason, 
of the class of civil servants that 
are now sent out to India in conse- 
quence of the institution of the 
competiiive Civil Service. Ad- 
mirable as the theory of competitive 
examination is, the practical work- 
ing is far from perfect, because 
there are other requisites necessary 
besides mere proficiency in certain 
branches for service in India. To 
a certain extent, there ought to be 
a power of selection retained and 
exercised, extending over a proba- 
tionary period ofservice in India: 

‘‘The present civilians, who govern 
India as a great monopoly, practical] 
if not intentionally, for the exploitation 
of their own body, and who so sur- 
round the Governor-General that truth 
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cannot always reach him, are, as a rule, 
more inaccessible than the officers to 
whom the Government of India was 
formerly committed. ‘T hey go out 
there too young to be safely entrusted 
with power. I would suggest that the 
age of admission to the examination to 
the Indian Civil Service be raised from 
nineteen to twenty-three years (al- 
though I should prefer to see the whole 
monopoly abolished, or the examina- 
tion held in India), for the difference in 
sense and self-control, as well as know- 
ledge of human nature, is more strik- 
ing between young men of the above 
respective ages than at any other period 
of life. We should not send boys to 
rule India, but men who have known 
something of the difficulties of the 
struggle for existence in England, and 
who can appreciate the rights of their 
fellow-creatures beyond their evanes- 
cent recollection of theories learnt at 
school. Having while at King’s Col- 
lege, from 1858 to 1864, passed about 
forty youths for that service, 1 know 
what the standard of their attainments 
is. I affirm that it is either inadequate 
or unsuitable to Indian regiments, and 
no excuse for a rule which is a great 
deal too expensive, and for which a 
Native Civil Service should gradually 
be substituted.” 

Dr. Birdwood, late of the Indian 
Medical Service, testifies strongly to 
the same effect. In a paper on 
* Competition and the Indian Civil 
Service,” he deplores the deteriora- 
tion observable in the European 
officials by whom the Government 
is conducted. The strength of the 
Indian Government, he contends, is 
based on the personal character of 
the civilians, and * the contentment 
of India with our rule—apart from 
and secondary to the security of our 
rule—depends mainly on the dis- 
cipline, the sense of duty, obedience, 
order, responsibility—on the con- 
scientiousness of members of the pub- 
licservices.” Yet hereiswhathe says 
with respect to the official classes as 
they are composed under the exist- 
ing system :— 

*» The Service will be recruited yearly 
by an increasing proportion of young 
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men, whose intellects have been enfee- 
bled and destroyed by injudicious 
forcing, and who cannot be expected to 
have been humanized by association 
with men of culture, and to have been 
developed in the healthy society, large 
numbers of the best men of their own 
age and force of intellectual and moral 
character—pedants and charlatans, in 
whose hands the splendid patriarchate 
of India—the Indian Civil Service— 
must degenerate into a cruel, inefficient, 
and corrupt bureaucracy ; into which, as 
I maintain, it is already beginning to de- 
generate before our eyes.” 

There is a concurrence of evidence 
_ on this point that leaves no room for 
doubt that the service is rapidly and 
dangerously deteriorating, while at 
the same time education is extend- 
ing among the natives. Besides 
a powerful native commercial in- 
terest has risen up, and is now 
flourishing in India, and its repre- 
sentatives, its members are distin- 
guished for high intelligence, liberal 
accomplishments, and superior men- 
tal culture generally. ‘They naturally 
exercise a highly beneficial influence 
on the middle and upper native cir- 
cles, and high-class education is now 
the rule among them, so that Euro- 
peans have no longer a monoply of 
knowledge. Sir C. Trevelyan, who 
strongly advocated that a better class 
of Englishmen should be selected and 
sent out to India, says :— 

‘¢ We, who have seen the remarkable 
progress which has been made in edu- 
cation and general intelligence by the 
native youth at the presidency cities 
and elsewhere, know how important it 
is for the consolidation of our Indian 
Empire that our nation should be re- 
presented in this country by the flower 
of our British youth, and that adequate 
motives and facilities, to qualify them- 
selves for their high mission, should be 
provided for them.” 


We now advert to a system of 


oppression so singularly despotic and 
barbarous, that it would be scarcely 
credible were its existence under 
British rule not testified to by un- 
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exceptionable authorities. Itappears 
that there is a species of slavery 
systematically practised throughout 
India, andjthat, too, by high Govern- 
ment officials. It consists in extort- 
ing forced labour, and levying 
contributions at will—giving no 
remuneration whatever in return; 
simple robbery in fact, which natu- 
rally causes great discontent’ and 
suffering among the people, who 
have no means of redress. This 
evil rose to such a height that 
Colonel Jacob, when Commissioner 
of Scinde, made a report to the 
Government of Bombay, in which 
he says :— 

‘Forcing men to work without pay 
or with insufficient pay, disgusts them 
with labour, drives them into idleness, 
excites all manner of ill-feeling, and 
produces a very great amount of crime, 
disorder, and disaffection.” . . **'The 
fact of such a barbarous practice 
having existed under a rude Native 
Government can never suffice to justify 
its continuance under British rule. . 
The present state of affairs in this 
respect is of enormous evil; it crushes 
every energy, and, more than all else, 
stops all real improvement in the 
country ; it reduces the peasantry toa 
species of slavery, and causes all labour 
to be looked on as an intolerable hard- 
ship.” 

Mr. Nowrozjee gives several cases 
that he had duly authenticated, to 
illustrate the extensive prevalence 
of this system of forced labour, and 
forcible exaction of articles of food 
in Western India. He says:— 

‘In the Bombay Presidency, during 
the tour of the collector, assistant-col- 
lector, superintendent of police, or other 
Government officer in the districts, the 
potters of the village are often forced 
not only to supply earthen pots to the 
whole establishment, but are also com- 
pelled to supply water, wash clothes, 
sweep the floor, prepare lights, and 
perform other menial offices without 
any remuneration. The blacksmith 
and carpenter are also forced to 
work in the officer's camp without 
pay. Milk, butter, fowls, eggs, 
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sheep, corn, and other supplies are 
forcibly procured by policemen at a 
little more than half price. Bullocks 
and carts are seized and detained two 
days before the commencement of the 
journey, and little or no payment is 
made for the detention. In order to 
make up the number of bullocks and 
carts required by the European officers, 
the Sepoys or policemen often unyoke 
and carry off bullocks actually em- 
ployed in irrigating or ploughing the 
fields, and thereby subject the poor 
cultivators to heavy loss and damage.” 


We must do this distinguished 
and enlightened‘ native the justice 
of saying, that, in pleading for his 
fellow-countrymen at the bar of 
British opinion, he does not appear 
at all inclined to deal in exaggerated 
statements, or make indiscriminate 
accusations. On the contrary, while 
lamenting and properly reprehend- 
ing the offensive bearing and de- 
meanour of Europeans towards the 
natives in language not half as 
strong as distinguished statesmen 
like Sir Charles Trevelyan has used, 
he very justly discriminates, and 
guards against his strictures being 
understood as applying to the whole 
race. 


«There are many honourable excep- 
tions. There are a great many Euro- 
peans of a totally different character. 
‘There are many Europeans who treat 
the natives as their equals, show them 
every consideration and _ kindness, 
who respect their feelings and pre- 
judices, who love and cherish them, 
who give them every assistance, pro- 
tection and redress, whose demeanour 
in public as well as private intercourse 
is most affable, courteous, and conciliat- 
ing, who reflect the highest credit and 
lustre on the British character. Men 
like Canning, Elphinstone, Munro, 
Bentinck, Trevelyan, and many others, 
who could be easily named, are held in 
the highest estimation as sincere friends 
and well-wishers, and are revered as 
benefactors of the natives. 1 wish I 
could add their name is legion; but, 
the interests of truth compel me to de- 
clare that Europeans of this stamp do 
not form a large and preponderating 
majority in India.” 
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The Marquis of Salisbury is now 
Secretary of State for Indian 
Affairs, and surely it is within his 
province to take cognizance of such 
gross abuses and oppressions as Mr. 
Nowrozjee has so distinctly specified 
and authoritatively detailed. He 
does not, he says, enumerate these 
deeds of misgovernment because he 
is inimical to the British race, or 
because his countrymen -are disaf- 
fected or wanting in allegiance to 
the British Crown, but because his 
desire is to vindicate the character 
of the English race, and eliminate 
any apprehension of danger to 
British rule in India. He does not 
write as a mere native of India, but 
as a British subject, with the con- 
sciousness that as such he and his 
fellow countrymen have rights and 
liberties which should be held as 
sacred and inviolable in India as 
they are in England. 

Like every intelligent native, he 
is quite alive to the blessings and 
advantages that have been conferred 
on India by, the substitution of 
British rule for the abominable and 
desolating despotisms that preceded 
it. ‘We are indebted,” he says, 
“to England for security of person 
and property, perfect toleration in 
matters relating to usages and reli- 
gion, liberty of thought and action, 
an excellent education, and material 
improvements,” in fact, for all that 
constitutes the civilization of a 
people and makes life desirable. 

Such blessings are highly appre- 
ciated and valued by the natives, 
and the prevailing desire is to 
strengthen rather than weaken the 
connection between England and 
India, which has been productive 
of such vast and inestimable good. 
But the very existence of this 
feeling makes it all the more desir- 
able that all causes of irritation 
should be removed, that every 
grievance should be redressed, and 
all complaints promptly investigated 
and as promptly satisfied, The first 
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great change, however, that must 
precede all others is to improve the 
Indian Civil Service, so as to secure 


Frew names have been made the 
subject of more undeserved reproach 
than that of Malthus. When that 
political economist first broached his 
theory of population, he had to 
encounter not only opposition, but 
obloquy, and one adversary of the 
time went so far as to say that he 
had covered his name with universal 
execration. From the persistent 
vituperation lavished upon him and 
his system, one might suppose that 
Malthus had advocated some bar- 
barous and inhuman policy, such as 
systematic and wholesale infanticide, 
or the exposure to death of all the 
feeble and otherwise helpless mem- 
bers of the community. At least, 
these invectives against Malthus are 
calculated to impress those who have 
not studied his great work with the 
idea that he was a gloomy ascetic 
—a species of philosophic misan- 
thrope, whose main object was to 
extinguish all the social instincts of 
humanity, to stifle the domestic 
affections, and cast every discourage- 
ment upon the marriage state. No- 
thing could be more erroneous or 
unjust. Whether or not we agree 
with the theories set forth by Mal- 
thus, we are bound at least to admit 
that his motives were those of 
benevolence and philanthropy. 

He saw and lamented a great 
and wide-spread amount of human 
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a more competent class of adminis- 
trators. Without this India can 
never be well governed. 
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misery, and discovered what he 
considered the chief cause, and the 
only remedy. So far from attempt- 
ing to discourage matrimony, Mal- 
thus regarded it as an institution 
highly conducive to national and 
individual happiness, and wished to 
place it upon a basis which should 
render that happiness most secure. 
Indeed, his views of the marriage 
state were far more exalted than 
those of his detractors, or than are 
exemplified by the general customs 
and opinions of the world. The 
domestic affections he recognized as 
an important source and element of 
human felicity, only he did not hold 
the prevalent notion that the great- 
ness of the happiness must be inti- 
mately associated with greatness of 
number. He saw that the scriptu- 
ral beatification of the man whose 
quiver is full, however true it may 
have been in more primitive ages, is 
quite inapplicable to the totally dif- 
ferent conditions under which we 
now live. 

Malthus’s principal formula was, 
as everyone knows, that “ popula- 
tion has a tendency to increase be- 
yond the means of subsistence.” 
From this he proceeded to show 
that much of the poverty—with its 
attendant evils—prevalent in long- 
settled countries springs from a too 
rapid multiplication of numbers. 
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Although, to establish his ease, he 
surveyed and compared the state of 
population in nearly all parts of the 
world, the conclusion of his argu- 
ments was intended to apply to Eng- 
land only, and the following remarks 
will be similarly restricted. 

Many and strenuous as have been 
the attempts made to disprove the 
doctrines of Malthus, it cannot be 
said that any has completely suc- 
céeded ; while, on the other hand, 
he has had sufficient able supporters 
to claim the victory on his side with 
considerable show of reason. 

Some of the greatest social and 
political economists, such as Ricardo, 
James Mill, John Stuart Mill. 
Say, Cairnes, Garnier, and Fawcett, 
have signified their acceptance of 
Malthus’s population theory. We 
have remarked that his opponents 
have been too prone to substitute 
invective for calm discussion ; and 
there has also been a not unnatural 
reluctance to enter into the subject 
at all. Many eminent authorities 
have shown a disposition either to 
blink the question, or to indulge in 
that easy optimism which casts a 
halo of hopefulness upon any exist- 
ing conditions, and asserts that, if 
everything is not exactly right now, 
it will be sure to come right in the 
end. They seek refuge in some 
such profound axiom as, “ God 
never sends more mouths than He 
sends meat ”’—a proposition which 
we have only to look around us in 
any direction to at once disprove. 
It is, indeed, very doubtful whether 
it can be just or correct to cast 
upon Providence the blame or 
burden of a condition of things for 
which man is directly accountable. 
Another argument maintains the 
efficacy of those positive checks to 
population which have prevailed 
in all ages, and should therefore 
suffice for the present and future. But 
of what nature have been these posi- 
tive checks? Desperate remedies, 
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indeed! Wars, pestilences, and 
famines—three of the direst sources 
of national ruin and distress—have 
hitherto been the main correctives 
to superabundance of human life. 
We have every reason to hope that 
the prevalence of these terrible 
scourges is constantly decreasing 
with the progress of knowledge and 
social improvement. When they 
have been entirely removed, what 
check is to take their place? The 
optimists say that none will be re- 
quired. We cannot say that facts 
warrant their sanguine anticipations. 

It is futile to argue as many have 
done— 

*«'The world is wide, and it must be 
many ages before its population can 
possibly have filled it up and exhausted 
its Immense resources, or even ap- 
proached that state when the ultimate 
check of starvation must supervene, 
so what have we to fear?” 

Iam not contemplating any such 
distant prospect; it is so remote as 
to be altogether beside the question. 
What we have now to consider is— 

‘‘Tlow are the resources of the 
world to be made available for the 
present and immediately succeeding 
generations, so that they may be 
henceforth kept as far as possible from 
a state of destitution ?” 

It is impossible to over-estimate 
the vital importance of the subject. 
Upon it rests the fabric of our 
moral and social welfare. Argue 
how you will, all the considerations 
this involves ultimately come back 
to the great question of numbers. 
It is obviously easier, at any time, 
and under any circumstances, to 
provide for few persons than many, 
and this truth, in its extended appli- 
cation, goes to the root of the whole 
matter, 

Emigration has continually been 
held up as a panacea for all the 
evils of over-population ; but it will 
not be difficult to prove that it 
affords only a temporary relief 
Dr. Chalmers calculates that it 
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would require an annual emigration 
of 2,000,000 from Great Britain to 
carry off our surplus). 

In 1810, when the fifth edition of 
the work of Malthus came out, the 
population of. England and Wales 
was 10,488,000 ; by the latest census 
(1871) it was 22,712,266. Although 
the intervening period has been one 
of great progress and increase of 
wealth, it has been also fruitful of 
influences tending to retard popula- 
tion. We have had many long wars 
and periods of scarcity, and epidemic 
disease. Moreover, emigration has 
attained an immense and ever-in- 
creasing development. New colo- 
nies have been founded and peo- 
pled ; in older ones, the number of 
inhabitants has greatly augmented. 
The United States, which doubles 
its population every thirty years, 
has been much assisted in that 
rapid increase by the wholesale emi- 
gration from the mother country. 
In the ten years, 1847-56, owing 
to the gold discoveries in Australia 
and California, and the potatoe 
famine in Ireland, the emigration 
from the British Isles exceeded 
all precedent, being no less than 
2,800,000—a number of itself sufli- 
cient to stock a kingdom. The total 
exodus from Great Britain, since the 
time of Malthus, has been 7,000,000. 

Thus we see that, in spite of a 
very large subtraction, the popula- 
tion of England has doubled itself in 
sixty years. The rate of emigra- 
tion, immense as it is, cannot keep 
pace with the birth rate. The latest 
census gives the proportion of these 
two opposing influences as two to 
five; that is, for every five persons 
born on any given day, two persons 
willemigrate. A country that finds 
it necessary to send forth so large a 
proportion of its inhabitants, and 
still multiplies their number so 
rapidly, cannot but be considered as, 
at least, rapidly approaching a state 
of over-population. 
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Nor should it be forgotten that 
emigration is only suitable for cer- 
tain sections of the population, which 
are not necessarily those sections 
which the’community can best spare. 
Large numbers, whose expatriation 
would be most beneficial to their 
country—for instance, the disabled 
or hopelessly afflicted—cannot avail 
themselves of this mode of relief. 
There are, besides, thousands of 
persons whose occupations are en- 
tirely connected with those arts and 
conditions of life which can only 
prevail in long-settled countries, and 
for which in colonies there is no 
scope. Such persons, however im- 
poverished by excess of numbers 
and consequent competition at home, 
cannot benefit themselves by emi- 
gration, except by taking to other 
employments, to which they are not 
by education fitted, and in which 
they have to compete with those who 
are. Moreover, colonies are subject 
to fluctuations which render them 
unreliable as a constant resource. 
Any sudden discovery of wealth 
causes a rapid influx of population 
from older countries, necessarily re- 
sulting in a glut, which, for the time, 
negatives the advantages of emigra- 
tion. ° 

Even that Utopian idea, the equal 
distribution of wealth, could it be 
carried out—and there are no signs 
of our even approximating to it, 
since the general cry is that the rich 
get richer, and the poor poorer— 
would not prove a remedy for excess 
of numbers. Independent of those 
great differenees in luck or capacity 
which, of two men starting with 
equal advantages, would lead one to 
poverty and the other to affluence, 
the apparent prosperity caused by 
this equality of riches would, among 
the least educated and most improvi- 
dent classes, give such a stimulus to 
early marriages, and consequently to 
population, that in a few years we 
should again find ourselves at the 
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point from which we started, if, in- 
deed, the last condition would not be 
worse than the first. 

The proofs of the desirability of 
Malthusianism are so many and so 
near at hand that it is impossible to 
ignore them. Walk through one 
of the poorér neighbourhoods of the 
metropolis; mark the swarms of 
children running about in a state of 
squalor and neglect, and then at- 
tempt to argue that if for every four 
of those children there were only 
one, the condition of each would 
not be infinitely improved. It is 
idle to say that in a rich country 
like this there ought to be the means 
of comfortable subsistence for all ; 
in Political Economy we have to 
deal primarily, not with what ought 
to be, but what is. How can any 
existing organization of resoarces 
be expected to provide adequately 
for the material and spiritual wants 
of these vast and teeming numbers ? 
It is impossible to avoid the reflec- 
tion (to speak without the least 
irreverence) that there are far more 
persons brought into this world 
than can ever stand a fair chance of 
getting to a better one, at least far 
more than, under existing conditions 
of society, can possibly be brought 
up in honesty and the fear of God. 
Granting that everyone born has a 
right to exist, it by no means follows 
that his existence must be a benefit 
to himself or the community. There 
are many persons who are in mind 
or body so incurably afflicted, or in 
moral constitution so incorrigibly 
depraved and harmful, that they are 
a burden to themselves and others. 
Why were these persons born? The 
world did not need them, their 
existence was totally uncalled for— 
their proper place is nowhere. Yet 
many would be shocked were we to 
express a wish that there were some 
euthanasia whereby such beings 
could be disposed of. We may at 
least lament the fact of their ex- 
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istence, and regret that they en- 
trench upon the means of support 
of lives so much more valuable and 
useful than their own. 

Nor are the evils of over-popu- 
lation confined to what are called 
the lower classes. In the middle 
class, too, there are thousands of 
families whose lives are one pro- 
longed struggle with poverty — 
genteel poverty, which is even 
worse than that of a more sordid 
kind. The very phrase conveys the 
idea of social wretchedness, which 
must obviously be aggravated by 
there being many to share it. Can 
we see in the present signs of a future 
in which these evils shall have 
ceased? It is to be feared not. 
The first half of this century was 
a period of exceptional, and, indeed, 
unprecedented activity in all depart- 
ments of human industry. Progress 
advanced with giant strides, new 
inventions, and discoveries, and oc- 
cupations were constantly being 
brought forward. But we could 
not reasonably expect this great 
speed to be maintained and become 
normal ; we could not expect that 
new channels of industry should 
continually be opened up for us, 
nor that those already opened would 
continue in their pristine fertility. 
The march of progress has never 
been uniform. It has its periods 
of acceleration, but also of slacken- 
ing. Sometimes it makes rapid 
leaps; at others it appears so slow 
as to be almost in a state of sus- 
pension. At such periods of re- 
tardation — affairs having adjusted 
themselves to the previous rapidity 
—the reaction is necessarily much 
felt. We can of late years trace 
many signs that this period of re- 
tardation is come or coming upon us. 

Meanwhile there is no slackening 
in the rate of increase of our popu- 
lation, but rather the reverse. 
The great positive checks—the fear- 
ful plagues, the long and sanguinary 
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foreign wars or civil contests, the 
disastrous famines which swept off 
thousands at a time, are all decreas- 
ing as the world grows older, and 
whatever other fatal influences 
civilization has introduced are far 
less powerful. Life is securer than 
it has ever been, and improvements 
in sanitary and medical science 
tend to prolong it, and produce a 
consequent falling-off of the death- 
rate in proportion to the birth-rate, 
which of course assists the increase 
of population. Previous to 1810 
the population of England had 
taken eighty years to double itself, 
since then it has done so in 
sixty years, and there is little doubt 
that the next reduplication will have 
taken place in half a century from 
the last census. England with a 
population of forty-five millions ! 
Hopeful indeed must be those who 
can look forward without misgivings 
to such a prospect! 

No greater fallacy ever existed 
than the long prevalent notion that 
connects individual, domestic, or 
natural happiness with abundance 
in numbers. With the saying, 
“The greatest happiness to the 
greatest number,” I cordially agree, 
but I do not hold it to mean that the 
greatest happiness results from the 
greatest number. In a nation, a 
large population, though it may be 
a sign of past or recent, is no proof 
of present, or guarantee of future 
prosperity. Up to a certain point 
population is a necessity and an 
advantage, beyond that point it be- 
comes a drawback. The action of 
ancient governments in taking every 
means to encourage a large popula- 
tion, as itself an element of national 
strength and prosperity, cannot now 
be considered as sound policy. What 
is required for the security and 
prosperity of any country is a popu- 
lation just large enough to develop 
its resources, and increasing at a 
rate always below that of the in- 
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crease of the means of subsistence. 
The ever-growing dearness of the 
necessities of life beyond proportion 
to the increase of money wages, 
and the consequent state of hope- 
less wretchedness in which so many 
of our lower classes continue to 
languish, is a sign that in England 
this limit has been passed. 

Not only is a rapid multiplication 
of numbers no cause of prosperity 
to a nation, but a stationary, and 
even a temporarily decreasing popu- 
lation may be a great advantage. 
There can be little doubt that if no 
births were to take place in Eng- 
land for ten years to come (which, 
with emigration and deaths, would 
cause a perceptible diminution of 
numbers), the effect upon the com- 
mufity would be a relief which we 
may compare to that of blood-letting 
to a plethoric subject. Yet there 
are many who would lament such a 
falling-off asa sign of decadence, 
and an omen of national ruin and 
extinction. 

The almost stationary population 
of France is no evil in a political 
point of view, but rather the reverse. 
If France had during the last tifty 
years lived as free from internal 
convulsion as England, and under 
institutions as stable and steady- 
going as our own, but without in- 
creasing in population more than 
she has actually done, there can be 
no doubt that her position would 
now be infinitely superior to that of 
the sister nation. 

As in national, so in private life, 
happiness cannot be said to be thus 
proportioned to number. The 
domestic affections, which Malthus 
was falsely accused of attempting to 
extinguish, can flourish as luxuri- 
antly in a small as in a large area, 
and, indeed, probably more so. 
Among a very numerous family, 
affection is, as it were, divided, and 
consequently weakened. It is too 
much to expect, considering those 
40 
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diversities of character which are 
naturally more likely to prevail 
among a large than a small number 
of persons, that there should exist 
throughout a complete union and 
sympathy. We seldom find, or 
can reasonably hope to find, that be- 
tween the members of a large 
family, and towards the parents, an 
equality of affection subsists. But 
even if the above conclusion be 
erroneous, its opposite, namely, that 
there must necessarily be less love 
in a small family than a large one, 
does not follow, and is scarcely 
likely to be maintained by any one. 

Notwithstanding all this, the rear- 
ing of a large family (especially un- 
der disadvantageous circumstances) 
always seems to have been regarded, 
and still continues to be held wp, as 
essentially a highly meritorious act. 
Even if we grant the merit, the 
doubt still remains whether it would 
not be greater in the case of one 
who, instead of bringing up a large 
family well, has brought up a small 
family better; and the condition of 
families often depending much on 
their number, this view of the sub- 
ject is worth taking into considera- 
tion. 

Some opponents have based their 
objections to the doctrine of Malthus 
upon scriptural grounds. They 
hold that it contravenes the divine 
behest to “increase and multiply, 


and replenish the earth.” How such | 


false and narrow-minded views can 
possibly be entertained in this age 
of enlightenment seems inexplicable. 
When that command was given, it 
was entirely in unison with existing 
conditions, It was, indeed, the 
natural conclusion and corollary of 
the great work of Creation itself. 
And the commandment was obeyed. 
The earth was peopled. Thousands 
of years have passed ; we have now 
reached a point at which over-popu- 
lation, rather than depopulation, is 
to be dreaded, and arrived at a con- 
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dition of things so utterly removed 
from those which then prevailed 
that it seems little short of an 
absurdity to suppose that the com- 
mandment can apply with the same 
force,and in the same extended sense, 
as when it was given. If we might 
be permitted to alter the words of 
the King of Israel to our present 
condition, we should say,not “ Blessed 
is the man whose quiver is full,” but 
‘** Blessed is he whose quiver is 
moderately stocked, but with arrows 
well sharpened, and in every way 
fitted for the work they have to per- 
form.” 

In the early ages of the world, an 
increase of numbers in a nation was 
naturally looked upon as an advan- 
tage. With nomadic and warlike 
races, wandering through fertile and 
extensive regions, number was 
strength. Settled habitations, fixed 
boundaries, and the peopling of the 
more fertile spots, ever tended to 
modify, and at length subvert, the 
conditions which made number 
desirable. 

It should be noticed, too, that 
the ages when the divine command 
was most religiously upheld were 
those of the most destructive prin- 
ciples and practices; when “ Saul 
slew his thousands, and David his 
tens of thousands,” and when vic- 
tory was followed by wholesale 
slaughter, a rapid increase of num- 
bers was needed to fill up the gaps. 
Nations constantly exposed to deci- 
mating influences had every reason 
to desire multiplication within their 
own ranks. All the great con- 
querors and destroyersin history were 
what would now be called anti-Mal- 
thusians. Timor and Genghis, who 
were the cause of millions of deaths, 
were certainly logical in favouring 
influences that counterbalanced the 
havoc they made. Even the latest 
of these human scourges, Napoleon 
the First, held views equally con- 
sonant with his low estimate of his 
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fellow-creatures. He regarded men 
as the mere tools of his ambition, 
and women as merely the medium 
of producing soldiers to fill his 
armies. ‘This was quite in the spirit 
of the darker ages, when the many 
were the slaves of the few, and 
human life and individuality, so far 
as the oppressed majority were con- 
cerned, were considered as of slight 
value. When the subjected classes 
occupied towards their masters a 
position little above that of cattle, 
they constituted a part of the master’s 
wealth, and to him it was an advan- 
tage that they, like the cattle, should 
increase and multiply. Don Quix- 
ote, giving expression to the ideas 
prevalent in the ages of chivalry, 
says that the common people were 
only the cyphers, which gave addi- 
tional value to the chosen few, who 
were the real figures of the great 
human sum. Even up to recent 
times have these degrading opinions 
of humanity prevailed. The time 
has not long passed since the pea- 
sant was taught to believe it his duty 
to rear as many subjects as possible 
for the service of his sovereign ; and 
when a woman could be so loyally 
infatuated as to make it a matter of 
boast that she had borne, say half-a- 
dozen sons, all of whom had died 
fighting for their king—said king 
being, perhaps, some dolt, or despot, 
or debauchee, whose individual worth 
was far less than that of either of 
the poor lads themselves. Such ideas 
are now out of date, the sacredness 
of life, independent of rank, the 
importance of individuality of cha- 
racter, the right of every human 
being to attain the highest available 
degree of comfort—all this is, at 
least, theoretically admitted. We 
recognize that men, however humble 
in circumstances, are no longer driven 
cattle. Let it be further acknow- 
ledged that mere numbers in a com- 
munity are far less important from 
any point of view than that all in- 
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dividually should have the means of 
happiness and well-being ; and that 
to such a desirable consummation 
a too rapid increase of numbers is, 
and must ever be, the greatest draw- 
back. It is far better that few 
should be born and reach a high 
standard of material comfort, as well 
as of moral fand mental develop- 
ment, than that thousands should 
come into the world to eke out a 
miserable existence, morally dwarfed 
and socially depressed, or be driven 
to perish by the inevitable law of 
necessity, and the sheer pressure of 
numbers. Let us be grateful to 
Malthus for having discovered, or 
at least established, this great truth, 
and lament that up to the present 
time his theories have not met with 
that universal acceptance to which 
they are undoubtedly entitled. 

It becomes evident to those who 
examine Malthus’s exposition of his 
principle, that in some respects he 
did not carry it far enough. While 
showing the desirability of its adop- 
tion by all classes, he considered it as 
only binding on the labouring poor. 
That these would be the persons most 
largely and directly benefited by a 
forced limitation of their numbers is 
undoubtedly true, but that the pres- 
sure of over-population, and the 
meaus of averting it, are matters that 
concern them alone, cannot be main- 
tained. The adoption of the most 
rigid Malthusianism among them 
would not prevent the undue mul- 
tiplication of the middle class within 
their own ranks, or the higher class 
from overflowing into the class below 
them—two causes to which the 
crowded condition of many depart- 
ments of middle-class industry may 
be attributed. That the burden of 
restraint—the negative task of re- 
stricting the population—should de- 
volve upon the poor alone involves 
also a great injustice. It is another 
instance of the general tendency on 
the part of the rich to shift upon the 
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poor any duty they consider too one- 
rous for themselves. And those on 
whom it is sought to be cast are, 
in this case, the persons least of all 
fitted for it. "When we consider the 
wretched and degraded condition in 
which a large portion of our poorest 
workers exist, their total want of 
education and of any influence that 
can make them otherwise than em- 
bruted, we can scarcely expect to find 
among them common decency and mo- 
rality, much more the refined aus- 
terities of Malthusianism, No, the 
example, as in all other social im- 
provements, must come from above, 
from the higher classes, who are best 
enabled to set it, and thence penetrate 
downwards, in time, to the lowest 
strata of society. 

On the other hand, the important 
precept of Malthus that “men should 
not bring into the world more human 
beings than they are able to sup- 
port,” is in one sense too extended. 
If carried to its logical and literal 
conclusion, it would forbid the very 
poorest from having any offspring at 
all, and allow those above them to 
roultiply indefinitely in proportion to 
their resources. There are some 
noblemen in England so wealthy 
that they would be abie to support 
in splendour any family, however 
numerous; but we cannot therefore 
admit that an unlimited increase of 
their numbers would be socially 
beneficial. 

It is, in fact, a mistake to sup- 
pose that the question is limited to 
any particular class. Whenever a 
country is in or near a state of over- 
population, any great increase of 
numbers, in whatever part of the 
social sphere it takes place, will be 
in some measure felt in the other 
parts. Society is so closely bound 
together that the condition of each 
part will more or less affect the 
whole. This is true in a particular, 
as well as a general sense. Nothing 
is more erroneous than the prevalent 
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idea that, even in an over-peopled 
country, the number of any particu- 
lar family is a matter that only con- 
cerns itself. It is generally thought 
that if a man has a numerous off- 
spring which he is able to support, 
no one else can be ivjuriously affected, 
In reality, the number of a family 
affects not only itself, but in many 
cases it’s relatives and connexions; 
then, that part of the community to 
which it belongs, and through that, 
the rest of the community ; lastly, 
more remotely, though quite as 
surely, it will affect the condition of 
the next generation. All the evils of 
over-population must be ultimately 
ascribed to the families that number 
above the average, whatever may be 
their particular surroundings. 

To take the simplest case, it makes 
all the difference to the country 
whether the sovereign has a large 
or a small family ; the effect is di- 
rectly felt by the nation, which has 
to provide a revenue for a greater or 
lesser number of princes. Here we 
have an instance of a numerical aug- 
mentation among the highest class 
of all directly affecting, in however 
small a degree, individually, a large 
proportion of the various classes 
below them. 

We will now take an instance to 
show how an increase of numbers 
among the aristocracy will act upon 
other classes. Suppose that there is 
a nobleman whose family is so 
numerous that, although his fortune 
is large, he cannot do more than 
provide for them in a style suitable 
for their rank, leaving no surplus 
for any other purpose. The advan- 
tage of his wealth would in that case 
extend no farther than his own im- 
mediate circle. Suppose now that, 
on the contrary, the nobleman’s 
family were so small that, besides 
providing amply for them, he could 
afford to leave a part of his wealth 
to a poor relation, and another por- 
tion to some charitable institution. 
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The poor relation, we will say, on 
inheriting the property from his 
noble kinsman, gives up some ap- 
pointment upon which he has hither- 
to subsisted, thereby leaving it open 
for some other person. Under these 
circumstances, the inmates of the 
charitable institution, the poor rela- 
tion, his family, his successor in the 
vacated post, and his family, would 
all benefit by the Malthusianism of 
the nobleman, not to mention the 
advantage to the second generation 
of the nobleman’s own family, who, 
thus, through the first, limited in 
number, would be individually en- 
riched. 

Now let us see how, within a class, 
the existence of a large family may 
injure a smaller one. Say there are 
two menof the middle class—A, who 
has two children, and B, who has 
eight. ‘Taking four children to a 
marriage as a fair average, A has 
less, and B more than his share. 
A’s two sons seek a situation for 
which they are well-fitted, but find 
that they have been forestalled by 
the two younger sons of Mr. B. 
Here we find that the number of 
B’s family is a direct injury to that 
of A. Suppose, on the other hand, 
that A’s two sons get the appoint- 
ment, the two younger sons of 
B are then thrown out. In either 
case, therefore, the superfluity of 
B’s family injures themselves or 
others, 

These are simple and direct in- 
stances of the operations of a law 
which, inamore indirectand intricate 
manner, is constantly at work in any 
society in which the different classes 
are not distinctly separated. 

Taking all this into consideration, 
we cannot doubt that Malthusianism, 
to be effectual, must not be confined 
to any particular class, but regarded 
as binding upon all, even those 
whose circumstances would not seem 
to justify its necessity. 

A law cannot be considered per- 
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fect which will not bear this ex- 
tended application. If it be the 
duty of an individual ‘‘ not to bring 
into the world more human beings 
than he is able to support,” or rather, 
as we have shown, not more than a 
fair average number, it is equally 
binding upon a parish, a city, a 
county, the whole xstion. We 
might sum up the arguments of 
Malthus by saying, that “ England 
has no right to produce more in- 
habitants than she is able to sup- 
port.” We cannot say that, as yet, 
England has, in this respect, listened 
to the voice of duty. 

In the consideration of the Mal- 
thusian principle, one obvious and 
most important fact is, strangely 
enough, often overlooked, namely, 
that its application depends not 
nearly so much upon the age of men, 
as on the age of women. It is 
evident that whether a man marries 
at 20 or 25, 30 or 35, the result, 
from a Malthusian point of view, is 
not likely to be affected if his wife 
is in each case only 20 years of 
age. Late marriages of women are 
the keystone of the Malthusian 
system, At what age ought women 
to marry? Some say it is impos- 
sible to lay down any general rule. 
Malthus himself, in a somewhat 
timid and tentative manner, suggests 
27 or 28 ; but, looking at the present 
state of population in England, as 
well as at the numerous other con- 
siderations the question involves, 
we nay boldly declare, as a social 
law, that no woman ought to marry 
before the age of thirty. 

I am well aware that no proposi- 
tion is so little likely to find favour, 
and so utterly opposed to the opinions 
usually entertained. The early mar- 
riages of women are in general con- 
sidered something extremely desir- 
able. Novelists—who are supposed 
to reflect at least the opinions of 
society, but who are responsible for 
the propagation of many false and 
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harmful notions—always take this 
view, and make the fancy of their 
female characters “lightly turn to 
thoughts of love” with a marked 
precocity. In one popular story 
we read, “Our heroine was 17, 
but, strange to say, had never re- 
ceived an offer!” and so persistently 
are these ideas forced upon us as to 
convey and confirm the impression 
that the whole duty of woman 
consists in scheming at I7 in 
order to be married at twenty, or 
sooner if possible. The world is 
asked to see with the eyes of im- 
patient lovers. All the romance 
and charm of life is concentrated 
upon the period of ‘a courtship 
which is to lead to an early mar- 
riage. Considerations of fitness for 
that position, for its responsibilities 
and social consequences, are all mere 
feathers in the balance. I allude to 
this, because novels in the present 
day have a very wide and powerful 
influence, especially on the minds of 
women, and that views of this kind 
not only bias the judgment of the 
readers, but seem to influence writers 
who profess to deal with fact and 
not fiction. Much harm is done by 
the habit of regarding from an un- 
practical and sentimental point of 
view matters which closely affect 
our social interests. 

Abstractedly considered, nothing 
is more absurd than to maintain that 
the outset of life, when the judg- 
ment is unformed, and false and 
erroneous views of life likely to pre- 
vail, is the most appropriate time to 
enter into a condition fraught with 
weighty responsibilities, deeply af- 
fecting the happiness of both persons 
concerned, and destined to endure 
through the remainder of life. 
Jeremy Bentham’s argument for 
facility of divorce was that marriage 
surprises the parties in a time of 
youth and unconscious susceptibility, 
and this could be used with equal 
force against early unions. No con- 
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dition that takes the persons con” 
cerned at such a disadvantage, and 
involves an irrevocable act, should be 
lightly entered into. 

Malthusianism has always been 
trammelled with the tacit assump- 
tion that in marriages the husband 
must be older than the wife. Mal- 
thus himself experienced this diffi- 
culty. Taking that condition for 
granted, and wishing to defer the 
marriage of women, he was com- 
pelled to retard that of men to a 
degree that was not calculated to 
make his system popular. This, how- 
ever, is by no means necessary for 
the due carrying out of his doctrines. 
The seniority of the husband, al- 
though it seems to have been the 
rule in all ages and countries, rests 
upon no primary law. The example 
of our first parents may be quoted ; 
but in that case the disparity in age 
was extremely slight. Some of the 
happiest marriages have been those 
of men with women not only as old, 
but older than themselves. The 
instance of a statesman of great emi- 
nence in the present age might be 
adduced. This, however, I do not 
hold up as an example to be gene- 
rally followed; equality of age is 
most to be recommended. 

The common argument in favour 
of the juniority of women in mar- 
riage is that it is following the order 
of nature, since, as they are the first 
to reach maturity, they are the first 
to attain a marriageable age. But 
this depends entirely upon the ages 
of the persons concerned, in any par- 
ticular instance. If it were the 
general custom (as it happily is not) 
for men and women to marry as 
soon as they were adult, the argu- 
ment would be forcible, since the 
girl of 18 is essentially older than 
the youth of the same age. But 
every subsequent year decreases this 
disparity. At 2i, there is already 
some progress made towards equality; 
more still at 25, and at 30 the matu- 
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rity of both sexes may be said to have 
reached the same point. Another 
objection is that it is in general most 
appropriate, if not indeed necessary, 
for the support of his position as 
head of the household that the hus- 
band should-be the elder. But to 
this we answer, that if he is not old 
enough to undertake the responsibi- 
lities of that position, he ought not 
to enter into it, and if he is, the 
relative age of his wife does not 
affect this view of the question. 

It is extremely doubtful whether 
the ideas generally entertained of 
the mental precocity of women, as 
affecting their fitness for early mar- 
riage, is not an assumption founded 
upon their physical precocity, and 
their quickness of perception in 
mere conventional and external 
matters. Solid judgment and a rea- 
sonable gravity of character are 
later in coming to women than to 
men, and indeed it can scarcely be 
otherwise since the whole education 
of the former is calculated to impede 
these qualities. Early marriages do 
much towards retarding their mental 
maturity. ° 

But another powerful influence 
against the deferred marriages of 
women is the species of supersti- 
tious dread with which they ge- 
nerally regard the age of 30. It 
seems to be considered as a kind of 
dead wall, beyond which the reten 
tion of youth and attractiveness, and 
the prospects of matrimony, are all 
but hopeless. A general opinion 
prevails that 30, though young for 
a man, is “old” for a woman. 
In proceeding to show that this is 
not or ought not to be the case, we 
are reminded that in treating of 
ladies’ ages at all, we are touching 
upon a delicate subject—entering a 
sort of holy ground upon which 
even angels must tread lightly. The 
question is held to be appropriately 
shrouded in anatmosphere of mystery, 
and to be met, in any case of personal 
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application, by pardonable white 
lies, which nobody accepts without 
a grain of salt, and due allowance 
for exuggeration turned the wrong 
way. It seems to be more the age 
itself than even the appearance of 
it that women are afraid of; one 
who had reached it, even if she 
did not look more than 20, would 
be loth to confess to the former age. 
The question arises whether it is 
best to be younger than you look, or 
look younger than you are. I 
should decidedly incline to the 
latter. There is something to be 
proud of in youth and beauty long 
retained. We think no less of the 
good and ever-beautiful fairy in the 
nursery stories because she confesses 
she is really centuries old, and has 
stood godmother not only to the 
fortunate prince’s grandfather, but 
his still more remote ancestors. If 
by any means the outward aspect, 
as well as the physical health and 
freshness of heart natural to the 
age of 20, could be kept up, it 
would not signify if 80, or a 
100 were the actual age. But we 
are not speaking of fairies, but 
human beings; not considering 
supernatural, but natural means. 
With regard to the age of 30 being 
“old” for women, there is no reason 
why, in the course of nature, it 
should be so. English women have 
advantages over their sisters in more 
torrid climes. They reach maturity 
later, and retain the appearance of 
youth longer. In the East, where 
females are considered marriageable 
at fourteen, twelve, or even ten years 
of age, it is not to be expected that 
they would not decline propor- 
tionately early. In Siam, we are 
told, a female, after the age of 
30, is called ‘‘ Tachoi,” or “old 
lady.” Youth and its attractions 
are naturally in colder climes far 
less transcient ; but in order to re- 
tain them as long as possible, more 
care is needed than is usually prac- 
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ticable with our modern social 
habits. There prevail amongst us 


conditions so artificial and destruc- 
tive, that the retention of youth 
becomes a matter of great difficulty. 
Take the case of women in the 
upper classes. They are initiated 
when scarcely adult into the giddy 
vortex called “ society,”’ that is, into 
an artificial and high-pressure state 
of existence, a constant round of 
late hours, luxurious dishes, and 
violent exercise in hot rooms. The 
natural consequence is that the 
bloom of youth prematurely de- 
parts. How can the fashionable 
lady, who is ‘‘ brought out” about 
the age of 17, goes through the 
excitements of several London sea- 
sons, is married at two-or-three- 
and-twenty, and the mother of a 
family before she is thirty, reason- 
ably expect to retain much of the 
appearance of youth at that age? 
To remedy the ravages of this in- 
considerate mode of life, recourse 
is had to artificial means, and artifi- 
cial means are always destructive. 
In all matters of personal appear- 
ance, cure is next to hopeless, and 
prevention and preservation the best 
policy in the world. The middle 
classes, imitating the upper as 
closely as they can in all things, 
fail under the same destructive in- 
fluences, in addition to others of 
their own originating, while amongst 
the lower classes, want, unhealthy 
homes, early marriages, large fami- 
lies, and hard drudgery tend to 
efface from women all personal 
attractions. 

It seems as if the precious gifts of 
youth and comeliness were only 
given to be expended as soon as pos- 
sible. ‘The only remedy for this is 
a return to simpler and more natu- 
ral habits of life. It is interesting 
to observe those female members of 
conventual orders who are fre- 
quently seen in our streets. These 
persons, to whom outward advan- 
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tages would seem to be of the least 
importance, are often possessed ot 
no small share of them. It is fre- 
quently difficult even to conjecture 
what age they may have reached— 
which may be held as a sign that 
they are older than they look. We 
know, at least, that whatever degree 
of youthfulness of appearance they 
may retain is owing to no enhance- 
ments of dress, or artificial means. 
A strict and abstinent, though not 
necessarily uncheerful, mode of life, 
simple habits, and that content of 
mind springing from the conscious- 
ness of useful duties well performed, 
“these are the only witchcraft they 
have used.” 

There is no doubt that a female 
brought up in a similar manner till 
the age of 30, would look many 
years younger at their age than one 
who had been through the usual 
course of premature cares or ex- 
hausting pleasures. 

Sentimentalism is so continually 
forced upon us that the word “‘ bride” 
has come to convey to our minds the 
image of “sweet eighteen,” decked 
out in orange blossoms and clouds 
of lace. This is all very pretty, but 
after? What will the heroine’s 
condition be at twice or thrice 
18? It has been well remarked 
that women suffer by neglect in 
after life for the extravagant adula- 
tion lavished upon their youth. 
Novelists and poets, and all others 
who specially devote their energies 
to’the glorification of women, deal 
only with the age which they call 
“the threshold of womanhood,”— 
terminated by that matrimony which 
they are so anxious to hasten. 

Another frequent objection to the 
late marriages of women is that they 
would be left so long a burden upon 
their parents. But this trenches 
upon the great question of female 
employment with which, however, 
the success of Malthusianism is inti- 
mately bound up. Early marriages 
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are likely to prevail as long as one- 
half the race depends upon matri- 
mony as a career—a means of sub- 
sistence. Women will never attain 
their rightful position until they are 
made as independent of marriage as 
men are. There is no reason why 
this should not be the case. Of 
course, the position of women after 
marriage must always, in the ma- 
jority of cases, be more dependent 
upon that condition than men, but 
before marriage, or in default of 
marriage, they should have equal 
opportunities of self-support. Un- 
der the present state of things this 
is generally impossible. ‘The pau- 
city of female employments, the low 
rate at which those existing are re- 






One of the unfortunate “ bids for 
popularity ” made by the Gladstone 
government was the release of nearly 
all the Fenian convicts, the majority 
of whom richly deserved to have 
suffered the extreme penalty of the 
law. The ostensible ground on which 
these convicts were pardoned was, 
that they had only committed what 
are called ‘ political offences.” This 
has been falsely assumed through- 
out; but there could not well bea 
grosser misrepresentation of the real 
nature of the crimes they com- 
mitted. 

The agitation for the uncondi- 
tional pardon of these men has been 
mainly conducted by two rival 
bodies in Dublin, called ‘“‘ Amnesty 
Associations.” We do not know 
how matters have been arranged, or 
how they are managed now, but a 
few years ago these Associations 
existed as rivals. They both professed 
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munerated, and, we may add, the 
contempt with which they are gene- 
rally regarded, all operate to make 
young women place their future on 
the precarious chances of matri- 
mony. 

Taking all this into consideration, 
I believe that in the late mar- 
riages of women, not necessarily con- 
joined with later marriages of men 
than already prevail among the more 
prudent part of the community, to- 
gether with sufficient and justly- 
recompensed employment for both 
sexes, independent of marriage at 
all, lies the solution of more than 
one of the great problems with 
which moralists and political econo- 
mists have to deal. 


to have the same object in view; 
both had secretaries with the usual 
et ceteras—gentlemen who found 
idle, mischievous agitation of the 
kind far more easy, profitable, and 
pleasant than honest labour. Of 
course both Associations appealed toa 
sympathizing public to supply funds 
liberally ; for it is an indispensable 
conditidn to the free flow of Irish 
patriotism of the approved agitating 
type, that it should prove remune- 
rative as a commercial speculation. 
“Tt is money,” says the proverb, 
‘‘that makes the mare go,” and 
surely the labourer is worthy of his 
hire, and why should patriotism not 
be made to pay as well as anything 
else? On this point there was a‘ 
cordial agreement between the rival 
societies ; but they fatally differed 
as to which organization was the 
“real Simon Pure,” as to which 
represented the “ original idea,” and 
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was entitled to the confidence and 
subscriptions of Fenian sympathizers 
all over the globe. 

How this matter was settled—if 
settled it be—we cannot say. But 
we believe there is only one Asso- 
ciation now in the field, and it is 
quite mischievous enough. Branch 
societies have been formed, or at 
least meetings have been held with 
that view, all over England and 
Scotland, wherever a sufficient Irish 
element exists for the purpose of 
exciting sympathy, stirring up evil 
passions, and—lifting money! Paid 
agitators are sent round to declaim 
at these meetings, and of course, as 
the great object is success, the means 
employed forms altogether a se- 
condary consideration. 

The keynote of the whole agitation 
is, that the convicts committed no 
graver crime than a ‘ political 
offence,” a mere impulsive moment- 
ary ebullition of excessive patriotic 
zeal, which soon subsided, and quite 
harmlessly too. The crimes of the 
convicts being constantly repre- 
sented in this light, not only by 
mercenary agitators throughout the 
country, but even by Irish repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, we doubt 
not many simple-minded, honest 
people have really been led to be- 
lieve the case of the convicts a very 
hard one. Because by the constant 
reiteration of false statements they 
have been induced to believe that 
Fenian criminality only consisted in 
having exhibited a trifling excess of 
political zeal, and having been a 
little too earnest and demonstrative 
in action. 

Now what is a “‘ political offence?” 
Are we to include deliberate murder 
and assassination in that category ? 
Is it merely a political indiscretion 
to conspire to murder and assassi- 
nation? If a band of miscreants 
assemble at night, throw dowh the 
parapets of a railway-bridge to block 
the line, upset trains, maim and 
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murder the passengers, are we in 
honeyed phrase to Jament this as an 
overflow of zeal, as a mere political 
offence ? 

As we understand a “ political 
offence,” it simply relates to the 
breach of those laws that have been 
enacted to restrain political and 
party feeling within proper bounds. 
Political offences, properly so called, 
are not to be confounded with overt 
acts of insurrection and rebellion. 
Seditious and treasonable writing or 
speaking is a political offence, but to 
go beyond this—to carry out the 
speaking, writing, and publishing in 
action, constitutes a felonious of- 
fence. To “ speak daggers” is a 
political offence, but to “ use” them 
is a felonious overt act. A slight 
punishment may be sufficient for 
the one indiscretion, but the hang- 
man alone can properly meet the 
crime of the other. 

Now, in Ireland the Fenians, in 
the most cowardly manner, sought 
to destroy life and property. As 
long as their seditious and treason- 
able folly was confined to the pages 
of their so-called patriotic press, a 
strong government might afford to 
exercise extreme forbearance, and 
trust to the gcod sense of the country 
recovering itself. Political offences 
of such a kind it is generally best to 
treat with forbearance as long as 
possible, because, as ‘‘ hard words 
break no bones,” there is a sym- 
pathy excited when governments 
act in a way as if it was desired to 
repress the free expression of opinion. 
Hence it is always best to tolerate 
to the very extreme verge of tol- 
eration, the seditious and treason- 
able ebullitions of a press that would 
not exist except it fulfilled its func- 
tions in this respect. 

But when the pike, the rifle, the 
revolver také the place of the 
printing-press, what then is to be 
done? Are the overt acts that fol- 
low to be treated with indifference 
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and levity, as mere political offences ? 
Most decidedly not; but it was one 
of the disgraces that marked the 
administration of the Government 
under Mr. Gladstone that offences 
and crimes-were confounded to- 
gether, and that to gain a temporary 
and useless popularity he released 
some of the most dastardly mis- 
creants ever convicted in a court of 
justice. This is what Mr. Gladstone 
called governing Ireland in accord- 
ance with “Irish ideas.” 

In the rebellion of ’98 there was 
some chivalry displayed, and even 
Emmett’s insurrection, with that of 
the * Young Irelanders,” did not 
propose cowardly assassinations us 
worthy of patriots. But Fenian- 
ism was at once dastardly and 
truculent. Its main promoters 
graduated in the foul sinks of ras- 
eality and crime that abounded in 
the northern portion of the ‘ model 
Republic” during the Confederate 
war. They came to Ireland in 
batches after the war was over, 
with the single purpose in view of 
exciting to murder and plunder ; and 
that such leaders should have 
obtained a few dupes and followers 
among the remnants of discontent 
that existed, need cause no astonish- 
ment. The only wonder is, that after 
convictions were obtained, on the 
clearest evidence, against some of 
the most prominent offenders, a 
British minister should have been 
found to outrage justice and decency 
by extending the pardon of the 
Crown to such convicts under a 
“ false pretence.” 

Those who really had only com- 
mitted “ political offences” might 
reasonably enough have been par- 
doned on proper conditions ; but 
that convicts who had murdered 
and conspired to murder, who had 
taken up arms to destroy life and 
property, and who would have 
caused frightful scenes of havoc in 
the country had their courage only 
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equalled their truculence—that such 
men should have been pardoned to 
gain party popularity was a deep 
disgrace to the administration of 
justice, while it but too painfully 
illustrates that miserable policy of un- 
reasoning concession which incites, 
rather than allays, factious discon- 
tent. 

We hope that the refusal of the 
present Government to interfere 
with the due course of the law asre- 
gards the convicts yet in prison will 
be strictly adhered to. ‘The Home 
Secretary said, when questioned as 
to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment :— 

‘‘] will not attempt to define what 
is a non-political crime or an offence 
distinctly political, but I will state the 
number of prisoners who still remain 
incustody. There are two still under- 
going their sentence of penal servi- 
tude for life for being connected with 
the murder of the policeman at Man- 
chester. But there are none in prison 
who were connected with the Clerken- 
well outrage. ‘Two prisoners are 
undergoing sentence—one for fifteen 
years and the other for seven years— 
for treason felony in supplying arms 
to the Fenians at the time of the out- 
break. There are eleven ‘soldiers 
undergoing sentence of penal servitude 
for life—three in England and eight 
in Australia. Two of these had been 
sentenced to death, but that sentence 
was commuted to penal servitude for 
life. There are also three soldiers in 
Australia, one of whom was sentenced 
to fifteen, and the other to ten years’ 
penal servitude, who are still under- 
going their sentence, unless they are 
on tickets-of-leave. There are, in 
addition, two prisoners in Ireland 
undergoing different terms of imprison- 
ment—one for twenty years, and the 
other for ten, for shooting at the con- 
stabulary. Itis not the intention of the 
Government to interfere with the pre- 
sent course of the law. (Cheers.)” 
Until this statement was made, we 
really did not know that Mr. Glad- 
stone had released all the convicts 
who had participated in that foul 
and dastardly crime known as the 
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“Clerkenwell outrage.” Can the 
public really have forgotten the cha- 
racter and extent of that outrage, 
that sympathy should be bestowed 
on those who planned and committed 
it? Two Fenian leaders, Burke and 
Casey, were in Clerkenwell jail, and, 
with a view to release them, a barrel 
of gunpowder was procured, wheeled 
close to a portion of the wall, and 
fired, intimation having been pre- 
viously conveyed to the prisoners, 
that they might avail themselves of 
the confusion sure to follow, and 
escape. 

They did not escape, but the 
effects of the explosion were very 
murderous. Six persons were killed 
at once, eleven more died from its 
effects, forty mothers in the neigh- 
bourhood were prematurely con- 
fined from the fright, and twenty 
of the children died from the effects 
on their mothers; others of the 
children were dwarfed and un- 
healthy; one hundred and twenty 
persons were wounded, and fifteen 
were permanently injured by loss of 
eyes, legs, arms; &c., besides, the 
damage to person and property ex- 
ceeded 20,000/. 

The only person really brought to 
justice for this foul crime, an Irish 
Fenian, one Michael Barrett, was 
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executed; and now the Home Secre- 
tary assures us that “‘thereare none in 
prison who were connected with the 
Clerkenwell outrage.” ‘The Glad- 
stone policy set them all free, and then 
the clamour is raised, Why set free 
the leaders, and keep the dupes and 
followers in prison ? 

With respect to the soldiers who 
had been seduced from their alle- 
giance by Fenian influence, what 
rationally can be said in their fa- 
vour? Nothing, certainly. They 
should have been tried by court- 
martial, and shot at the time—it is 
this tampering, “ tender-hearted,” 
or faint-hearted dealing with such 
crimes that encourages criminality. 

Then there are two men still in 
penal servitude for life, for their 
share in the murder of Policeman 
Brett, at Manchester. Should they 
be released? Were they only guilty 
of a political offence? They were 
guilty, in our mind, of a far fouler 
crime than those who embarked in 
open insurrection. Such miscreants 
as concocted and executed the mur- 
derous outrages at Clerkenwell, 
Manchester, and elsewhere, deserved 
no mercy. Such mercy as they 
showed to others is what they 
merit themselves. 


THE NEW BETTING BILL. 


In 1853 Lord Chief Justice Cock- 
burn carried his Betting Act, by 
which houses and places kept ex- 
pressly for betting purposes, with 
the exhibition of lists, &., were 
suppressed, the object being to re- 
move temptation from the way of the 
lower classes, who were most ex- 
posed to gaming swindlers, and 
likely to become the victims of 
fraudulent dishonesty. 

Betting on horse-racing, or on 
anything else, is never likely to be 
suppressed; but because a notorious 


evil cannot be altogether put down, 
that is no reason why some attempts 
at amelioration should not be made. 
The operation of the Act of 1853 
in England has been generally 
beneficial, and many foul haunts of 
vice have been entirely abolished, 
but the Act did not extend to Scot- 
land, and consequently, says Mr. 
Anderson, one of the members for 
Glasgow, “Scotland presents a more 
demoralized arena of fraudulent 
betting than any other part of the 
empire.’ He proposes, therefore, 
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that the Act of 1853 should be ex- 
tended to Scotland, and the Govern- 
ment, very properly, has supported 
the Bill he brought in for that pur- 
pose. 

There is-no doubt that the law 
will not be effectual in suppressing 
betting, no more than it would be 
possible for human law to suppress 
drinking, or over-indulgence in any 
appetite. This the so-called “ sport- 
ing papers” take up and harp on 
ad nauseam. ‘They argue that be- 
cause Tattersall’s establishment is 
not suppressed, where betting is 
notoriously carried on, and because 
gentlemen will bet in their clubs, 
and openly in “rings” at race- 
courses, therefore  betting-houses, 
such as were kept before the Act 
of 1853 by, for the most part, the 
greatest scoundrels unhung, should 
be once more permitted to swarm in 
the metropolis and all over the 
kingdom. ‘The distinction is simple 
and plain. Legislation does not pro- 
fess to proceed on the principle that 
betting is an evil, in itself, of such a 
nature that its suppression becomes 
a State duty. It does not propose 
to interfere with individual discre- 
tion, as regards betting, one way or 
other, in high or low. What the 
Legislature has most wisely at- 
tempted to do is this—to suppress 
notorious haunts of vice that ex- 
isted and flourished by fraudulent 
practices, and in this way to remove 
temptation from the path of the 
Classes most exposed to be swindled 
in such places, and to become the 
victims of such scoundrels. ‘This 
isa most proper and laudable object, 
if on no higher ground than as a 
matter of police. 

The principle on which the Bet- 
ting Act was framed is exactly the 
same that animates all legislation 
directed towards the suppression of 
what is notoriously and openly an 
outrage on public morality. It is 
perfectly absurd to suppose that all 
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classes of society are exposed to the 
same temptations, and equally pre- 
posterous is it to argue that because 
the Legislature cannot do every- 
thing in improving the moral and 
social condition of the people, there- 
fore nothing should be attempted. 
Legislation in restraining swindling 
practices has already done a great 
deal of good. 

It is unfortunate that the noble 
and useful sport of horse-racing 
cannot exist and be enjoyed without 
giving birth to, as a class, the most 
unmitigated scoundrels that are to 
be found inthe world. ‘The fraudu- 
lent “list-keeper,” and the welcher 
of all grades and degrees, represent 
a seething mass of cunning, audacity, 
roguery, and crime that is to be 
found in connection with no other 
national amusement except horse- 
racing. 

It is attempted by writers who 
denounce the principle of the Bet- 
ting Act to confound the swindling 
and welching fraternity with the re- 
cognized professional “ bookmakers,” 
who, asaclass, arean honourable body 
of men, ‘They are not the men who 
welch, and swindle, and fill sporting 
papers of a certain class with fraudu- 
lent advertisements to gull and 
plunder the unwary, and it is for 
their interest, as well as for that of 
the community in general, that the 
vile practices which have brought 
such disgrace on the turf should be 
sternly repressed. 

Mr. Auderson’s Bill has greatly 
excited the ire of the sporting press 
of the class alluded to, by proposing, 
very properly, to prohibit the publi- 
cation of swindling advertisements. 
This is to cut off at once the source 
of a very large revenue enjoyed by 
those papers ; hence we are told that 
“the whole policy of objecting to 
certain classes of advertisements is 
absurd.’ It is contended because 
the prospectuses of some joint-stock 
companies, published in the first 
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journals of the day, turn out occa- 
sionally to be swindles, therefore 
Mr. Anderson should bring in 
another Bill “to make illegal the 
advertising of companies designed to 
rob the unwary among the public of 
every shilling they invest.’ The 
answer is twofold: first, that the 
promotion of such companies is 
already illegal, and the promoters 
are punishable; and second, that 
such advertisements seldom, if ever, 
bear tangibly on their face unmis- 
takable evidences of fraud—it is the 
result that proves the fraud, and 
there is no power Parliament could 
exercise by which prospectuses of 
companies could be discriminated, 
the sound from the unsound. 

This is totally different from 
swindling welching advertisements 
—they carry fraud plainly on their 
face. One print says,— 

‘We annually refuse to publish 
notices which would produce an enor- 
mous revenue. Immediately we de- 
tect anything like a want of bond fides, 
or a fraudulent intention, our publisher 
has orders to decline imperatively at 
any price the so-called muff-traps. ” 


Thus the existence of the 
is admitted. 

After such a profession of purity, 
however, we were tempted to turn 
to the advertisements in the same 
paper, and we were rewarded by the 
perusal of some very interesting 
‘* muff-traps.” For example, here is 
a most disinterested gentleman, who, 
if only entrusted with a 10/. stake, 


will tap a gold mine for the fortu- 
nate investor — 


‘6 4 GENTLEMAN will clearly show 

and prove by the ‘ Racing Calendar’ how 
that a person investing in 10/. stakes can specu- 
late with safety, and frequently realise upwards 


of 1000/.—For particulars enclose an addressed 
envelope to ar 


Now is this a “ muff-trap” or not ? 
Why should the “ gentleman’’ ad- 
vertise at all? If he can by tap 
of his wizard’s wand turn 10/. into 
1000/., why not do so, and enjoy 


evil 
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his own good fortune? Why should 
his overflowing philanthropy seek to 
manipulate other people’s pounds? 
But an ever-active boundless phi- 
lanthropy is a distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the welching com- 
munity. They are so wonderfully 
unselfish that they are perpetually 
yearning to let other people share in 
their “ good things.” Here is another 
of this class, from the same paper :— 
 (\ITY AND SUBURBAN. — Mr. 

— has a very good thing for 
this and Newmarket Handicap, forming an excel- 
lent double event, based on facts from the foun- 
tain-head and inaccessible to any other adviser. 


Gentlemen who have lost by bad advice should 
forward stamped envelope.” 


And here is another dispenser of 
** good things :”— 
66 a ——'S BRETBY PLATE WIN- 
° NER, as good a thing as Chandos was last 
year: 16 to 1 to win and 4 tol for a place can be 
obtained. I guarantee to send the winners of the 
Craven Stakes and the Fifteenth Biennial Stakes, 
with twenty other winners during the week. 


Gentlemen, send for my Newmarket Circular im- 
mediately. Fee: cg 


The wonder really is, not that swin- 
dlers should endeavour to dupe the 
simple-minded by such deceptive 
advertisements, or that such prints as 
we have quoted from should derive 
a large revenue from publishing 
them, but that the world should 
continue annually to supply such a 
crop of simpletons, that knaves and 
swindlers find their calling so highly 
profitable. A ‘‘ gentleman” who, as 
the saying is, “ lived by his wits,” 
was once asked how he contrived to 
make his calling pay—‘* Why,” said 
he, “ it follows by alaw of nature. 
We are told there is a child born 
into this world every second, and 
therefore, according to Cocker, there 
must be a daily succession of more 
than five millions to the population 
of the world, now the deuce is in it 
if, with this continual rising of fresh 
spooueys to the surface of society, I 
cannot come across as many as will 
serve my turn.” 

This is exactly the philosophy of 
the welcher, and of all connected 
with him—they live on “ flats.” 
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Their business is to be perpetually 
on the look-out for them, and to 
bait their “‘ muff-traps” withan artful 
display of “ good things.” No Act 
of Parliament can give people com- 
mon sense, therefore it must not be 
expected that swindling will ever 
be put down; but because it is im- 
possible to accomplish this, are we 
to do nothing ? Are we to tolerate 
every iniquity, because we cannot 
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The Labour and Money Questions: A 
New Catechism on Political Economy. 
By WILLIAM Brown. Montreal: John 
Lovell.—The diffusion of sound know- 
ledge concerning the truths of Political 
Economy is calculated to confer greater 
advantages on the working and pro- 
ducing classes than on any other. But 
just as it is most beneficial and desir- 
able that sound principles on this 
subject should obtain currency among 
those classes, so is it most detrimental 
to their own well-being, and to the 
general interests of the country at 
large, that false dogmas and pernicious 
errors should possess their minds and 
influence their. conduct. 

Regarding the little work before us 
in this light, we must regret the errors 
with which it abounds, more especially 
as it is avowedly designed for extensive 
circulation among the working classes. 
With a good deal of what is sound, is 
mixed up a vast amount of false dogma 
and misleading teaching, ‘The writer 
has some very crude notions indeed 
concerning political economy, while he 
unhesitatingly delivers himself with an 
assumption of ex-cathedra authority. 
The world, it appears, must go to 
school again, and learn the science 
anew from him. 

Among other startling novelties, we 
are instructed to believe that ‘the 
Bank of England is founded on the 
subversion of the principal truths in 
political economy.” The subscription 
of 140 millions sterling to the great 
French loan, principally by the French 
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extirpate all vice? Undoubtedly the 
Turf requires a large measure of 
reform to repress the foul practices 
that disgrace it, and this reform 
must come, but to ‘be effective it 
must be sustained by public opinion. 
It is so far a good sign that Mr. 
Anderson’s Bill passed the Commons 
without any opposition of moment, 
and this serves to show the direction 
in which public opinion is maturing. 


NOTICES. 


themselves, to clear off the war in- 
demnity, we are told, is no more an 
evidence of national prosperity than 
‘the gathering of the vultures round 
the still quivering carcase.” ‘The whole 
system of loans is denounced, and we 
are told that ‘‘ saints and sages with one 
voice pronounce its condemnation,” 
that ‘‘the Bible is opposed to it, both 
in spirit and letter;” while it is de- 
clared that ‘‘the germs of all true 
political economy are to be found in 
the Holy Scriptures.” Our whole com- 
mercial system is reprobated as ‘a 
system of evil, unique in itself, which 
has devoured the industry of the whole 
earth, and literally broken society to 
pieces,” and that, ‘*‘ with the overthrow 
of the present commercial system the 
period of wars will necessarily come to 
an end.” 

Again, it is declared that ‘“ national 
credit, in its mercantile sense, is not a 
blessing, but a national scourge, be- 
cause it is a great means by which the 
national industry is oppressed.” In 
our ignorance, we thought exactly the 
reverse. We thought national credit 
was a great means by which national 
industry could be stimulated, and the 
material resources of a country de- 
veloped. Our author, however, appears 
to regard ‘national honour” much in 
the same light as “national credit,” 
and, considering his proximity to 
the model Republic, it is not, perhaps, 
unnatural that he should prefer 
‘national repudiation”’ to either. We 
are told that ‘‘ there is not the slightest 
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moral obligation on us to pay the 
national debt, or even the interest on 
it.” What then? Why, non-pay- 
ment necessarily implies repudiation. 
But to enforce payment, he affirms, ‘is 
cruelty and oppression.” 

On other points the teaching of Mr. 
Brown is not less absurd, though cal- 
culated, perhaps, to be even more 
pernicious, considering the classes to 
whom it is addressed. Itis affirmed to 
be ‘an unnatural employment of 
capital to lend it on interest,” thatdoing 
so “has built up large factories, 
wherein two or three men generally 
reap as much as several hundreds,” and 
that ‘‘ the paper and interest system 
throws the reward and the property 
itself into few hands.” And _ his 
remedy is to abolish the capitalist ! 

On the subject of Labour and 
Machinery he appears to hold very 
confused and irreconcilable views. He 
starts by affirming that ‘the laws of 
political economy make no distinction 
between the toiler and the tools he 
holds in his hands;” but then he admits 
that ‘“‘men will reapa richer reward in 
proportion as their tools advance in 
finish and fitness,” with this reserva- 
tion, however, that the reward must 
be confined exclusively to those who 
toil, for it “can never afford to be 
divided with those who do not toil ”— 
that is, with those who provide the 
means, the capital by which “the 
tools” are set in motion. ‘+ There- 
fore,” he concludes, ‘ if the tools or 
the machinery have fallen into the 
hands of others than the workmen them- 
selves, it will be to the loss and suffer- 
ing of labour.” And again he affirms 
that ‘‘the reward which would other- 
wise fall to the workman falls into the 
hands of the capitalist, and industry 
itself has to content itself with a bare 
pittance. Hence all our advances in 
mechanical science have failed appre- 
ciably to affect for the better the con- 
dition of labour.” 

We really thought the very opposite 
was the truth—that all experience has 
proved machinery to be the working 
man’s friend ; that as mechanical skill 
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has supplied the means by which 
physical toil can be superseded or 
abridged, the condition of the working 
man has improved, while the demand 
for labour has increased, Railways, 
we were told, would ruin our breed of 
horses, as there would be no demand 
in consequence of the coacbing system 
being superseded; whereas, although 
coaches had to give way, the railway 
system created a new demand for horse 
conveyances fifty times greater than 
had previously existed. The same is 
true of every other branch of industry 
into which mechanical skill has carried 
improvements. ‘This is an invariable 
law of progress, but it is a law which 
could never work freely, and produce 
the good it is desigued to produce, if 
the savings of labour were never per- 
mitted to accumulate and exist in the 
form of capital. 

Yet, while our political economist 
would give the working man a mono- 
poly of all machinery, and permit no 
one else to reap any. reward from its 
employment, he would absolutely pre- 
clude him from profiting by his own 
savings. We have considered the 
Post-office Savings’ Banks, and the 
system generally, as admirably de- 
signed to promote prudent and thrifty 
habits among the working classes, but 
our author looks on savings’ banks as a 
means by which savings may be accu- 
mulated, and become capital, and so 
oppress labour! ‘A few _ skilled 
mechanies,”’ he says, ‘‘may, by the 
closest watching, effect a little saving, 
and become, in turn, by means of 
savings’ banks, the oppressors of their 
fellows.” ‘Thus the basis of our 
author's system would appear to be— 
no capital. Society should be resolved 
into its original elements, and the world 
exist as a vast commune. 

We have thus given a sample of the 
doctrines broached in the ‘New 
Catechism on Political Economy ” 
which comes to us from Montreal, to 
startle our old-fashioned, old-world 
notions, and teach us the science anew 
and aright. 
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